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FOREWORD. 


My Dear Sir Dinshali Wacha, 

We have so often talked over the sub- 
ject of these reminiscences that you will 
not need any assurance from me of the 
ijreat personal pleasure which I have ex- 
perienced in reading the pages in which 
you have gathered what vou modestly call 
“Shells from the Sands of Bomba5^’’ 

Bombay has changed^so fast, and is still 
■changing so fast, that without such re- 
miniscences future generations will have 
no conception of the evolution of the state- 
ly city which has grown up under our 
eyes. No-one who did not know Bombay^ 
as you knew it, before Sir Bartle Frere 
levelled the ramparts, can picture the 
narrow walled town which has blossomed 
into the second city of the Empire. My own 
memory goes back not quite a Quarter of 
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a century, yet Bombay is in many respects 
hardly recognisable as the city where I 
landed in July 1897. There were then 
no buildings on the Apollo Bunder estate 
save the White House. Where the Taj 
Mahal Hotel now stands was a boat basin, 
used by the rowing members of the Bom- 
bay Gymkhana, and many an evening 
liave I taken a whiff there and sculled 
idown the harbour to Mazagon. The 
house shortage was almost as acute as now, 
and there was no more familiar sight than 
the canvas settlement which sprang up 
every year on the Cooperage and in Marine 
Lines, each group of tents, true to the 
JBritis h tradi tjon^^f isolation, . being 
screened from its iieigEboufs'Bj^fences of 
split bamboos. The Chartered Bank 
building, then in course of erection, . was 
regarded as quite remote from the business 
centre and one often heard the remark that 
the directors of the Bank must 
be mad to . think that people, 
were going into the wilderness 
to do business.. The great centre of bank: 


ing and comiherce was Blphinstone Circle 


xi 


and Apollo Street and many of our lead- 
ing firms were housed in ramshackle quar- 
teis, fit breeding places for the rats which 
spiead the plague. Manj'^ groups of 
bachelors were driven to chummeries in 
Churchgate Street and llummum Street, 
and I remember being implored to tread 
lightly when dining in Ci.iu'chgate Street 
because of the insecurity of the floor. The 
old buggies had disappeared, but there 
were still one or two palkies in the streets 
and the bullock hackery was a familiar 
spectacle. The mail passenger who now 
lands in lordly comfort at the Mole little 
knows what it was to arrive in an outside 
steamer in the monsoon, and to be blown 
*to Mazagon in a Bunder boat, as I was, 
before he could make the landing at the 
Customs House. It is difficult to realise 
that this was less than quarter of a century 
•ago. 

And these changes are as nothing in 
comparison with those which seem likely 
to fructify in the next quarter of a century. 
When Back Baj^^ is reclaimed under the 
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development scheme; the Fort is given 
. fcnlireh'’ over to business purposes; the 
rice iields and palm groves which we have 
known in Matunga and Mahim are covered 
with tenement houses; and hundreds of 
thousands of people Ih-ing in Salsette are 
^)onic swiftly to and from their work in 
electric trains, the Bombay of those days 
will bear little more resemblance to that 
iof to-da}' than the city of our own times 
bears to that of the fifties, xvhen the ram- 
parts and gatewaj-’s stood. 

.How then is a living picture of the Bom- 
bay of the earh’ part of this century’- to be 
preser\'ed for our successors ? For those 
who wdsh to quarr}’ in the past there is rich 
'material in the letters of oar f jrbears. 
The letters of Mrs. Postans and of Lady 
Falkland, to take only two instances, have 
enshrined for us vivid pictures of the life 
of the days in which they lived. Nov- 
a-daj^s no-one writes letters ; our corres- 
pondence is made up of notes which are 
not worth keeping, even if .an3’- preserved 
them. The pages of a gazetteer, how- 
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ever rich, are a poor substitute for the un- 
trammelled vie intime of the good letter 
writer. And amongst the busy migratory 
, civil servants of to-da3^ are we likely to 
find men of cultivated leisure like 
Sir James Campbell, who prepared the 
notes which Mr. S. M. Edwardes wove 
into his admirable Gazetteer of Bombay ? 
We shall never see another James Douglas 
spending his leisure delving amongst the 
historical relics of the Presidency and re- 
:ounting his discoveries in an English 
even more rugged than that of Carlyle, 
his literar}’ gimt. The files of the daily 
newspapers may record events in greater 
fullness than the records of the past ; but 
the3^ do not and cannot give a picture of 
contemporar3'^ life. Is it not true than to 
say that our hopes of maintaining the con- 
tinuity of the living history of Bombay 
are bound up with the careful preservation 
of the reminiscences of all who have filled 
a considerable part in its activities, and 
in a more jealous preservation of the 
monuments of the past than has charac- 
' ttrised the iconoclasts of the city ? 
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It is rather dreadful to think of the 
completeness with which our architectural 
(links with the past have been broken 
down. Bartle Frere’s destruction of the 
Ramparts was no doubt a' work of the 
greatest public utilit3', but how much 
■more we should appreciate it if he had 
]u*eser\'ed one at least of the Gates with a 
section of the ramparts, which if the^- | 
were never assailed gave to the citizens a 
fe eling of securi U’ which was th e foun^a-J| 
"tion of its. prosperitj^ ? The woflc of the 1 ' 
t^m’plaim^s^f'^elhi has shown how 
an ancient wall can be adapted to the re- 
quirements of modem trafi&c. The onfe 
v.aible sign of these historic Ramparts is 
the fragment of wall which was part of 
St. George’s bastion — ^such a poor frag- 
ment that few notice it. The historic 
heart of Bombaj’- is the Castle, now given 
over to the base uses of a supplementar}’’ 
arsenal. Amid his tremendous work for 
the development of Bombay will not . 
Sir George Llo3'd spare a few inohients to 
secure the Castle for the citizens, prefer- 
abl3^ as the home of the Bombay War 



Museum? Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai’s old 
town house has gone the way of many 
another and been converted into a shop. 
Will not the Parsi comniunit3’^ see that at 
least one of these famous town houses — say 
that which j'ou mention more than once, 
in Cowasji Patel Street, the famil3^ resi- 
dences of the Dad3^s — ^is maintained intact 
so that fuiture generations may see how 
their forbears lived during the making of 
Bombay? You record the conversion 
•of the pleasant places of Byculla and 
Mazagon into an industrialism which is 
one of the most sordid in the world ; the 
crumbling walls of Lowji Castle and of the 
old Manor House at Powai are amongst 
the last survivors of the spacious life of 
the fifties ; they probably cannot be secur- 
ed against the devastating march of bricks 
and mortar ; but the Castle and one or two 
of our historic town houses surely should 
Ibe preserved for the public tor all time. 
Jmagine what would be the feelings of 
Englishmen if the Tower were converted 
into a closed store house and every 
Georgian or early Victorian residence in 



London wns swept away for the erection of 
picture paJaces ami blocks of flats. 

1 have ridden ni\* hobby horse so hard 
that I canm)t .say Jjalf the things 1 .should 
like to .say. But reading and re-reading 
these rcniijiisccnccs of vours, J feel ver>- 
strongly that there arc few services more 
valuable than to preserve, as you have 
■done, these vivid pictures of the life of 
Bombay iu its great formative period. 
Ma^' you find many imitators. The re- 
creation of the j)ast is however work half 
done unless it inspires in the present gene- 
ration a quickened historic sense. We 
aic citizens of no meah city. But the 
foundations of tlie ciW in which we live 
were laid b}' big men — ^Aungier, Elphin- 
stoiic and Bartle Frere. The seeds of 
such intellectual, life as we own were 
sown b}' Macintosh and the great mission-- 
aries and educationists — ^Wilson and 
Wordsworth and Grant. We live in daj’S 
when niaterialism seems to be more and 
more rampant; everj^thing is subordinat- 
ed to the making of mone3^ the churches 
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aie half empty and the Asiatic Society is 
a pale shadow of its former self, its library 
more a novel-circulating agency than a 
centre of learning. It seems to me that 
the one hope of arresting this tide of mere 
materialism is to quicken the historic spi- 
rit — ^to appreciate better the diversity and 
richness and real greatness of the lives of 
the men to whom the city owes everything, 
and to illumine our commercialism with 
the light of inquiry, rekindled by the me- 
mories of our forbears which you have 
blown into flame in the pages which follow. 

Yours very sincerely, 
STANLEY REED. 

Bombay, August i6th, 1920. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



The Recollections contained in this 
volume originally appeared, under the 
title of “Shells from the Sands of Bom- 
ba}^” in the form of weekly contribution 
to the columns of the “Bombay Chroni- 
cle”, in 1914 and part of the following 
year, with the nom de plume of “Sandy 
Seventy,” my having attained that age 
at the time. 

Urged by kind friends, old and young, 
who found the reminiscences interesting, 
that I should give them a permanent place 
in our local annals, I resolved to have them 
collected and published, somewhat ex- 
panded, in bookform. Owing to the 
war and other reasons, the preliminary 
revision had to be delayed. It was, how- 
ever, taken at last on hand and completed 
by my son, with his rare filial devotion 
and love of literary work, only a few 
short weeks before his untimely deaths 
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(November 1919). The work has since 
undergone further revision; but. some 
'typographical and other errors have crept 
in for which I crave the indulgence of the 
reader. A list of the errors is printed. 

✓ 

Some interesting incidents escaped re- 
ference in the body of the book. These 
I now briefly relate. In the middle of the 
Sixties of the last century Dr. Livingstone, 
that intrepid and distinguished traveller, 
having arrived from Zanzibar, on his way 
to London, Sir Bartle Frere, the then 
Governor, invited him to give a short ac- 
count of the principal events and discove- 
ries connected with his travels in Centra,! 
Africa before an audience of the citizens 
•of Bombay in the Town Hall. It was a 
gathering of many enlightened and influ- 
ential persons. Being one of the audience 
I should, say, as my own "personal impres- 
sion formed at the time, that Dr. Living- 
stone actually took his hearers by storm, 
-such was ,his thrilling and entertaining 
narrative^ It was something io have heard 
jfirst hand, from the lips of the great 
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traveller and explorer, all about the wilds 
of Central Africa he walked on foot hun- 
dreds of miles, the mountains and rivers 
he carefully traced, the lakes he dis- 
covered as the sources of the Nile, 
the scenery that impressed him, and, 
lastly, the men and women of divers 
African communities he met with and who 
became his most excellent friends, thanks 
to his missionary character and his deep 
sympathy with the races. Dr. Livingstone 
Iseemed to me to be a personage of a wiry 
frame, well built, fine physique with 
next to no traces of the stress and strain 
of hundreds of miles that he ’ travelled, 
often alone, but overcoming each and 
every difficulty as it arose. Of course, his 
face was “sundried.” The lecture was 
made further attractive by many maps and 
other illustrations of the journey, as well . 
as by a goodly show of quaint and archaic 
trinkets which the womanhood of Central 
Africa wore. Verily, the advent of the 
great traveller was a historic event in the 
annals of Bombay and needed a mention 
in this place. 
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Of iin’iior interest ina3^ be mentioned, 
tlie visit inutile verj^ carlj- part of 1S64, 
of the then Commander-in-Chief of India, 
Lord Slrathnairn and Jliansi, but inoi-e 
jjopularl}’’ known as Sir Hugh Rose, one of 
tliat most illustrious and heroic band 
of niutin.v officers who saved India 
to the British when* the destiny of 
the Empire was trembling in the 
balance. The other visitor was 
H. H. The Maharaja Dhuleepsingh 
who was in Bomba}^ on his way to Lahore 
to perform the religious ceremonies of his 
deceased mother, the widow of the great 
Ranjeet Singh, “The Lion of the Punjab. “ 
Both attended the Convocation of the Uni- 
versitj' in the Town Hall accompanied by 
Sir Bartle Frere as the Chancellor and 
Sir Alexander Grant as the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. The Maharaja, so far as m3^ recol- 
lection carries me, looked a fine specimen 
of a brave Sikh. His bearing was noble 
as he walked down the aisle of the hall 
with measured step side . by side with 
Sir Hugh. Of course, he was darkish in 
appearance but well built. Unlike, how- 



Insjn :i55f! Ins.*,;- ui hur.urctlr. ai the 
cjviv.'<’. of hjvi):vr.'J oiul f.j»ec'»};tl*>rs w.if, jj» 
strshitij.-. 'J'hu.-Jc were 3 .:«*ldcn chiys *. 
ond thrv cojii;ivy.atvd jn their thon- 
.'iunds :it their f.ivuuritc trystin:^ 
jjhice in wli.it is now called the 
lisplanadc Rond, nndcr lljt* sha- 

dow of three or tour Utry^i: spreadinj? trees, 
r-ny, somewhere about the building for- 
merly known ns Trencher’s and now 
owned hv the Mercantile Bank. 
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Another omission" which I feel I should 
supply is the catholic philanthropy" of 
Mr. Rustomji' Jamsetji- Jeejeebhoy who 
was the recognised prince of cotton mer- 
chants. Having amassed great wealth 
undreamt of by his legitimate trade in 
cotton, during the American Civil War, 
(i86i — 65) he magnificently emulated the 
benevolence of his venerated father, the 
first Sir j'amsetji Jeejeebhoy. He led the 
Lancashire Cotton Famine Fund in the 
city by donating a very princely amount. 
His name was as widely known as was 
that of his illustrious parent. Indeed it 
■was a name to be conjured with for pure 
charity, not only in the city but in the 
whole of. the Bombay Presidency, specially 
• Gujerat. His philanthropy was unostenta- 
tious, and manj' are the stories of his cha- 
rities to his poor relatives, friends, and 
strangers. The left hand knew not what 
the right hand did. This was the Rus- 
tomji Jamsetjee whose benevolence had 
spread far and wide, and I remember that 
in one of the weekly journals edited by 
Charles Dickens — ‘^AIl the Year Rou^ , 
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— ^liis name was funnily spelt as “Ruin- 
toniji Jumtolji,” just as Fraser*s Magazine 
had before travestied his father’s name, 
when created a baronet, as “Jamramji.” 

I Verily, Mr. Rustomji was Bombay’s 
Good Samaritan in those halcyon days. 
Bombay has not known of another such 
save the first Sir Cowasji Jehangir Ready- 
money. 

Lastl}^ let me recall the Legislative 
•Council of the early sixties* under the 
governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. The 
first rudimentary Councils in the three 
Presidencies of India were established in 
3;862 or 1863. The nominations made by 
that liberal statesman were considered 
good in those days when the circle from 
which even to nominate was mostly limited 
to the merchant classes. Mr. Rustomji 
Jamsetji, Mr. Juggonath Sunkersett, Mr. 
Premabho3>^ Hemabhoy, Mr. Walter Cas- 
sels, and some of the Sirdars of the Dec- 
can were the ‘'additional members” dur- 
ing the first 3 or 4 years. The one import- 
ant enactment passed by the early Legis- 
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lative Council of Boinbaj' was. the Muni- 
cipal Act of 1S65, tlie ver}^ first, but 
•a most elaborate and carefully consider- 
ed piece of legislation. Thanks to the 
mastermind and farsightedness of the 
^'ery firs^aedjle, or Municipal Commis- . 
Jsi6neri:-no-bfher than Arthur Crawford, 
Bombay owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
him for all he accomplished. He 
was the first wdth his organising 
talents to develop Bombay on the right 
lines sixt3' 3^ears ago. But for him, I 
have not the least doubt in my own mind, 
^hat the future developments that have 
taken place would have hot only been difli- 
cult of accomplishment but more costly 
than they are. It is much to be wished 
H. E. Sir George Eloyd may take a leaf 
from the book of Arthur Crav^ord. He 
-was redly a talented and farsighted Com- 
missioner in advalnce of his age. • 

- Eet me, in conclusion, inform the reader 
that I do not claim any perfection for this 
•volume of personal recollections. Eet 
him take it for w;hat it is worth. I have 
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only essa5^ed to link my own. youthful 
reminiscences with the great history of 
Bomba\?^ prior to iS 6 o as I have read it, 
with a view that someone else may by 
and by give a faithful and graphic account 
of 'the rise and progress of Bombay gene- 
rally for the last half a century so as to 
make it instinct with lively interest for 
the rising generation. . 

. Meanwhile let me publicly express my 
thanks to the editor of the latest volumes 
of the Bombay Gazetteer. Mr. Edwardes, 
whose literary merit needs no praise, , was 
entrusted with the editing, of it on the 
basis of the mass of the most valuable 

t 

papers left by the erudite Sir James Camp- 
bell. Many a hint and suggestion I have 
obtained from these interesting volumes 
I also express m3'^ thanks for ' the help I 
was able to derive from the Book of Bom- 
bay by the facetious and picturesque Mr. 
James Douglas. The book on the Origin 
and Early Settlement of Bombay by Dr. 
Cunha, antigriarian, historian' and numis- 
matist all comlJin^T^^s also' of great 
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assistance. Again, I am deeply indebted 
to the Bombay Chamber, of Commerce for 
the most valuable economic and commer- 
cial information- 1 was able to glean from 
the many volumes recording the transac- 
tions of that body during the first twenty- 
five years of its existence. The men of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, establish- 
ed 84 years ago, have been vastly instni* 

: mental in building up the greatness of 
i the City. Few indeed are aware of the 
j, invaluable work the pioneers of commerce 
1 1 in the City had accomplished during the 
iw first twenty-five years. 

Lastly, I am to offer my grateful thanks 
to Sir Stanley Reed, one of my most 
esteemed friends, of undoubted literary 
accomplishments in the journalistic line, 
.whom I have known from the da3’^s of his 
first arrival in Bombay a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. At my request he kindly under- 
took to write the “Foreword” with his 
customary alacrity and enthusiasm. In 
this way he has greatly lightened my task 
in respect of what I myself had first con- 
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templaled narrating in this Prefatory 
Note touching the marvellous transforma- 
tion of Bombaj'. He has givem a graphic 
portraiture of the evolution of the cit}*, be- 
tween iSgt: and 1920, which is indeed uni- 
que. It is to 1113' mind a ])erfcct gem of 
the literaiT art of which Sir Slanlc}' is the 
gifted possessor. 


D. E. WACHA. 
TSt September, igao. 




E OMBAY FORT, 1670. 


SHELLS FROM THE SANDS OF 
BOMBAY. 

MY RECOI.I.ECTIONS AND 
REMINISCENCES OF BOMBAY 
1850 TO 1865. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“Time Rolls its Ceaseless Course.” 

T hus doth the tuneful bard of “ Cale- 
donia stern and \vild’' apostrophises 
Time which eminent evolutionists of the 
day regard as an “ abstraction” pure and 
simple. According to these scientists it 
is only an invention of human ingenuity 
to'mark its own progress. In the philoso- 
phy of Eastern sages, from days the most 
ancient, Time is “ amitya ” or immeasai> 
able. It is without a beginning and 



without an end. Imagination L as conjur- 
ed it as a mighty whirling wheel which, 
none can sta,y or stem. ” Its spokes 
go round unceasingly. So we meta- 
phorically speak of "the whirligig 
of Time.” Unceasing in. its revolution 
it is supposed to know no pause and 
take no breath. Generation after gene- 
ration take their birth only to be swept 
away by the high returning tide in the 
great gulf of Eternity, leaving behind, 
on life’s sandy shore a few shells to bear 
testimony to their bare existence. These 
shells are patiently and laboriously 
picked up by a few faithful collectors, 
whom we call archaeologists and histo- 
rians. With infinite pains they endea- 
vour to interpret their true significance. 

Similarly, may not, the present 
writer in his own buinble way walk the 
ocean strand and pick ,up such stray 
.q hplls from the sands as he may happen 
to stumble upon and evolve out of them 
his own narrative ? In other words. 
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maj' lie not interest tlie present genera- 
tion by relating his own recollections and 
reminiscences of the Bombay as he knew 
half a century ago and more ? May he 
not string together a brief narrative of 
tlie marvellous transfonnation which 
the whirligig of Time has wrought jn its 
ceaseless course, and the ]>rodigies which 
have been accomplished b^’- the race of 
yore on whose knees the infancy of two 
generation has danced ? 

Old “ Bombain.” 

Throwing back the shroud of years, 
let it be revealed how it struck the boy 
of the early Fifties of the Nineteenth 
century that good old “ Bombain ” or 
“Mumbai,” which tw'o hundred years 
before was oivned by " My Lad}'" of the 
Manor,” under a lease of £io per annum, 
from his Gracious Majesty of Portugal, 
and which was so assiduously explored 
for drugs by Signor Garcia de Orta, 
that able scientist of botanic fame. 
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How did the “ Killa " or P‘'ort strike him ? 
What were its environments ? How many 
or few are the traces left of the old Fort 
for identification to-day ? What were the 
ramparts or "Kote” and v/hat the moats 
and ditcJies surrounding them whicli 
in the vernacular language were called 
“ Chur" ? How far did the " maidan ' 
extend ? Why a jjart of it was known as 
" Pavanchaki," andrvho were the good 
folk vdio resorted to the area to " eat 
the air ” at even-tide and be refreshed 
by the balmy breeze blowing from the . 
western sea ? Where w'ere the " Teen 
and Dao Durwazas " or Fort Gates, and 
where the " Dongri ICilla " and the 
"Topekhana " (or artillery station) ? And 
emerging from the "durwazas” or gates, 
which practically shut out the Fort or 
" Kote ” from the native town in the 
north, what was understood by "Paidho- 
ni, " " Bharkote” or " Kotebahar, ” what 
by "Bori Bunder," " Fansika-talav," 

" Dhobighat," " Cbandanwadi, " and so 
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on ? How were the suburbs of Mazgaon, 
Pare!, Chindipogli, and Girgauin/Maha- 
l9xmi and Walkeshwar situated, where 
so many “ wadis ” or country house 
gardens were buht for enjoying a 
holiday or spending a week-end ? 

What about the only “ Godee ” or 
dodv and the great Wadia famil}- who 
were known to be the hereditarj’- master- 
builders of the mercantile marine and the 
Indian nav}- warships wlncli navigated 
the Arabian and Red Seas and pursued 
the "buglas" and “dhows” ofthej)ira- 
tical Arabs of Muscat. Socotra and Zan- 
zibar, who bought and sold slaves ? 
Where was the Custom House, the Post 
Office, the Supreme Court of Judicature? 
Where was the Secretariat and that im- 
pregnable “ Bomba}” Castle, ” from which 
are still dated the Resolutions of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council, and 
the “ King’s Barracks”? \^Tiere were 
the offices of the MiJitar}’ Staff and the 



Commissariat ? WJierc was the Mint ? 
It may also be enquired what kind of 
local government tlierc was ? Who 
were tlie Municipal Comnussioners ? 
VVliat was the condition of the markets ? 
WJiat wp.s tbe source or n-hat -v^'ere the 
sources of water sujjply ? What about 
drainage and niglitsoil ? How was Bom- 
ba}' lighted after dark ? What was the 
annual mortalit}'^ ? What were tlie most 
fatal diseases ? W’h}’’ were cholera and 
fever so rife ? How fared the foreign and 
inland trade ? Were there any banks and 
how were they managed, and by whom ? 

^ What kind of scene did the liarbour pre- 
\ sent with its serried phalanx of wooden 
\vessels anchored in the middle ground, 
and the thousands of native craft of di- 
I vers construction with peculiar names, 
Kathiawari, Arab, Bengali, and so on, in 
the Mody Bay, Camac and other bun- , 
ders on the eastern foreshore ? How did 
they pile cotton in warehouses ? Did the 
raw material take fire by spontaneous 
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•combustion ” and by other “ unnatural 
-causes ” ? And how did they manage to 
extinguish the big blazes ? Where was 
the “ Bombakhana ” or Firebrigade sta- 
tion, and how did the firemen (lascars) 
work with their premitive handpumps ? 
Whence did they derive their water 
supply for the extinction of fires ? What 
was the raison detre of so many thou- 
sand wells, private and public, let alone 
the big tanks, built by the humane 
philantliropists of that generation, in- 
nocent of all thought of titles and other 
“ honours ” ? I^astly, what was the state 
of education ? 

Thumb Nail Sketches. 

The recollections and reminiscences 
which come crowding quite vividly to 
the writer’s mind are so innumerable 
that they would fill volumes to narrate 
them with anything like amplitude. 
The object of these j)apers is only to give 
thumbnail sketches which will give in 
reality an outline of the Bombay of the 
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Fifties and Sixties— an outline which 
may be leisurely compared with the 
marvellously transformed city that is 
presented to the gaze of the generation 
flourishing at this hour. The change is 
w^ondrous and the gratifying metamor- 
phose can only be done justice to by a 
born historian with the vivid imagina- 
tion and the stately and sonorous 
style of the inimitable author of the 
" Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. ” Such a writer alone can give a 
living and faithful picture of the marvels 
Time, in its ceaseless course, has accom- 
plished in Bombay during the last fifty 
or sixty years. I can only scrawl in 
rude alphabet my ovm unambitious chalk- 
lines and passingly point to the dis- 
tinguished persons who were contri- 
butory to the making of Bombay. 
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Chapter I.—" HEPTANESIA ” AND 
THE HARBOUR. 

A S one attempts to trace tile rise and 
growth of great cities, he is irresis- 
tibly reminded at eveiy turn of the com- 
monplace fact, which is so cr^'stal- 
lised in the lines of Sir Walter Scott quo- 
ted at the top of the Introduction. One 
generation in its own humble and 
primitive w’a}* erects a cluster of lonely 
huts, unconscious of the infinite possibi- 
lities and potentialities of the magni- 
ficent edifices, beautiful to behold and ad- 
mire, w^hich may be reared around it, 
stage by stage, by tlie hands of successive 
generations. The generations of men 
raa3’ be as the leaves of grass. They 
ma:f live and die. But each has its owm 
set of workers who do their appointed 
work which in reality is the earnest of 
what the next wull do. Thus did the 
poet hold it truth, with him w^ho sang 
to one harp in divers tones, that men 
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may rise on tlie stepping stones of tlieir 
dead selves to liigher things. What is 
tnie of the progress of Humanity is also 
true of the rise and progress of great 
cities. Bombay is a striking example 
of the fishing village of centuries whicli 
now looms so large and grand in the 
eyes of an admiring world as the 
Second in the British Empire, 

Early History of Bombay. 

It is not the object of this book 
to narrate the history of Bombay. That 
history, in the sense modem historians 
of the day interpret it, is still to be writ- 
ten. But the writers are not a few who 
may be said to have faithfully and 
laboriously collected the dry bones which 
the genius of the coming historian will 
galvanise into life to interest and' in- 
struct those who may come after us. 
Divers have been the narrators from the 
days of the Portuguese. The local branch 
the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
)wes its existence to the erudite Sir 
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James Mackiiitosli, is a fairly good 
storehouse of divers texts about the 
earliest histor}’' of the cit3^ long long 
even before the pirates of the Malabar 
Coast invaded the shores, and the fleet 
of the Habshi raided the nascent town. 
Those antiquarian authorities tdl us 
how Bomba?* was a cluster of seven 
islands. Latinised, it is knoum as " Hei^- 
tanesia.” And the scholarh* pen of Mr. 
S. -M. Edwardes, the latest editor of tlie 
“ Boinba?’^ Gazetteer,” (now a retired 
Civilian) has given us a graphic account 
which the curious may read, mark and 
inwardly digest. And, if there be some 
who love the picturesque and the poetic, 
the?’ ma?' pour over the pages of that 
delightful Book on Bombay sketched b?* 
the graphic pen of our late veteran 
citizen, Mr. J ames Douglas, a Scotchman 
of the Scots but all the same a lover of 
Bomba?’" which was the scene of his life 
long and energetic career. Or if one is 
so curious as to have a glimpse of 
^‘Societ?’^” in the early Fifties we may 
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refer liim to that bright little book, ap- 
propriately christened '"Chow-Chow” by 
I/tidy Falkland, wfe of the Governor 
who immediately preceded Lord El- 
l^liinstone. Perdiance we should not be 
surprised if,^fired by the example of this 
literary artist of local fame, the genial 
. and vivacious consort of our late 
Governor, Lord Willingdon, were to emu- 
late her, remembering also that she is 
the daughter of one who {Lad}’ Brasse}^) 
gave us that sparkling book of the voyage 
of the yaclit ” Sunbeam ” well nigh 
thirty-live j^ears ago, called ‘‘ In the 
Trade, in the Tropics and in the Roaring 
Forties.” One point, however, in refer- 
ence to "Bombain” may be made clear 
at the very outset. Shehas n(i m^’tho- 
logical history of her own like the classic 
DeloswherePhoebussprung. There are no 
love stories of gods and goddesses extant; 
and there is ho Byron to sing in rhyme; 
the “ Isles of Moombai, the Isles of 
Moombai ” to point a moral and adorn a 
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tale.. In short Bombay Las no ancient 
pedigree and no aristocratic pride which 
the magnificence of the Great Mogul has 
imperishabl}* associated with the city 
*^of the eternal Taj Mahal and the Motee 
Musjid. There are no Romuluses and 
Remuses to invoke and no Capitoline 
hill to worship, unless it be the latter 
day Moomba Devi and the magic stone 
of Walkeshwar. 

The Harbour in the Fifties and Sixt’es. 

With this preamble the writer be- 
gins his own parable. What ma}’^ be, 
it will be inquired, was the outstanding 
feature of Bombay in the early Fifties and 
Sixties of tlie nineteenth centur}' that 
struck his youthful gaze and interested 
him ? The harbour and the Fort. The 
harbour is what it is. Nature made the ^ 
harbour and the hands of the workers of 
each generation during thelast two hund- 
red 3’'ears and more have improved it. The 
approaches were the same, but known 
to be full of danger for both skilled and 
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unskilled navigators. Tke reefs . near 
that beacon light known as Kennery 
v/ere dangerous to a d^ree, and many 
a native craft and square rigged vessel 
had been lured to its fate on a dark and 
- ^oggy night, more or less to be wrecked 
and seldom to be saved. There was, 
of course, another light nearer the har- 
bour, the same which for years has be- 
come obsolete and known as the Colaba 
Observatory. Steam vessels had yet to 
come, albeit that tin}’- ferry launches 
plied between Camac Bunder and Panvel 
and Oorun on the opposite side. Then 
there were two or -three small steamers 
owned by private enterprise, which plied 
between Bombay, Surat, Gogo and 
Bhavanagar. In the era of pre-rail-ways, 
these little ve.ssels did 5'eoman's service 
to people going to and fro between the 
ports named for trade or other purposes. 

It was always difficult and somewhat dan- 
gerous to travel overland. The ‘journey 
was . long and tedious, and the vessels 
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performed a useful service by sea. There 
was one known as the “Flox” and another 
as the “ Elphinstone.** In those daj’-s 
the medium of advertisement for vessels 
to ply backwards and forwards was not 
the “ Times of India ” and the “Bombay 
Chronicle” or the “Bombay Samachar ” 
and the “ Jame Jamshed.” A Parsi- 
crier or two went round the native town, 
halting at centres where business men 
and women congregated. All the ves- 
sels were owned by Parsi shipowners, 
one of which belonged to the first Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir Readymoney of finan- 
cial fame. There were a couple of 
criers with lungs of brass and stentorian 
voices. Each took his turn. The crier 
would stand at one of the recognised 
business centres in the native part of 
the Fort while all and sundry gathered 
round him. He then proclaimed the 
date on which the vessel would start, 
tire name of the bunder from •which the 
start would be made, the names of the 
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ports at whidi it would anchor to em- 
bark and disembark passengers.- Thes^ 
stentors always tickled my youthful 
ears, and meth'nks I imagine their 
voice still ringing. The programme 
of the departure -of the vessel would 
be repeated in different market places, 
but it was never known that- those 
sturdy criers ever got a sore or hoarse 
throat. The programme was a kind of 
stereotyped recitation, as much as that 
of the school lads, .in fantastic clothes, 
who were .made to. recite their arith- 
metical tables. in .a .chorus . to the 
response of the Mehtaji or Puntoji of the 
indigenous ".nishal ” or pathshala " 
(vernacular schools) gdierally hdd free 
of charge in the commodious- v.erandahas 
of, large houses. -Those rdics of indi- 
genous primary instruction . may still 
be seen in some quarters. Perhaps it 
would not be uninteresting- to .give a 
sample of the Gujarathi .programme in 
English of lie depa,rture of -the. coasting 
steamers. 
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“ Be it known as a public notice to 
-the passengers going to Surat, that the 
steamer “Flox” will positively sail at — 

o’ dock on the instant. 

From Surat she will sail to Gogo, and 
from Gogo to Bhavnagar. Tickets may 

be had at the office of Messrs 

in the Bazar Gate Street till the evening 
■of ” 


Vessels in the Harbour. 

Of course, the local dailies, English 
and Vernacular, gave occasional notices 
of these ferry vessels ; but the subscri- 
bers to those papers were to be count- 
ed as a handful. For the general travel- 
ling public this oral advertisement was 
the most convenient and useful. Apart 
from the ferries just refen'ed to, the har- 
bour was always full of wooden vessels 
of divers naval construction. There were 
ships with two sails and three sails 
called, " do dolee ” or " teen dolee ” 
vahans. ‘ Vahan ’ meant ship, ‘ dolee ’ 
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meant mast. There were the Arab dhows 
aiidbuglas. the ICattyawar "fattimars/' 
"prows " and "battellas." Then there 
were the small native boats whidi plied 
in- the harbour and drove a literal!}" 
"roaring" trade. There were " dingees,” 
"jollyboats " and "bunderboats," qaeci- 
mens of whicli are not yet defunct and. 
not replaced by your modern 'steam 
and petrol launches. The native craft 
was allowed to be anchored in the 
centre of the spacious Mody Bay, the 
larger kind bdng moored in front of 
the then " Palva " (Apollo) Bunder. 
The line extended from say, where now 
stands the Ballard Pier to the -extreme 
end of the bunder at Sewri. Between 
that there were bunders owned by 
private individuals on perpetual lease- 
granted by the East Indian Company 
of wdiidi the one at Carnac Bunder, 
known as " Bhaoo Rusool ” was most 
popular and well situated to bring a 
mint of money to the proprietor. All- 
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tliese interventing private bunders: . 
streching as far as the Mahim foreshore, 
were eveiitualty bought up by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay when the Port 
Trust was first established in the early 
Seventies. Foreign vessels of all kinds 
were moored in the deeper waters 
of the Middle Ground, while near the 
Cross Island were to be seen one or two 
of tlie vessels of the P. and O. Compan^’^ 
whicli had for its earliest motto *' Quis 
Separdbit.” Lastly, there were the vessels 
of the Indian Nav\*, of just renown and 
distinction of which the East India Com'* 
pany were most proud, having braved 
man3’' ^ battle and the breeze, whidr 
were moored more or less in the same 
area of waters where now anchor the 
Indian 3\Iarine vessels. The}’ were steam 
vessels which, b}* tlie light of- tlie Titans 
of to-da}’, may realh' be deemed so inanj^ 
minnows. The Indian Nav}- in those 
da^'s had a senior naval officer who 
resided near the docks, about the same . 



place where now lives the Director of the 
Indian Marine. He was generally called 
the " Commodore ” and his band enliven- 
ed the citizens of Bombay at the Band- 
stand once a week so long as that Navy 
was maintained. The club known as the 
“ Bombay Club ” was most generally 
patronised by the officers of the Indian 
Navy. Standing on the Apollo Bunder 
of the day, which was not so far out in 
the sea as to-day, one could gaze and 
gaze at the thick forest of masts *• of 
foreign shipping and never get tired. 
They presented a picturesque appearance 
resembling the vessels to be seen to-day 
on the Hooghly from the Strand in 
Calcutta. It was a favourable resort for 
recreation as it is at present. Vastly 
amplified and improved, as we view it 
now, the old bunder would baffle identifi- 
cation without a plan of those da3’'S. 
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Chapter IL— THE HARBOUR AND 
ITS POTENTIAI.ITIES. 


F or countless ages past has the 
trade in tlie deep Arabian Sea 
ebbed and flowed, and it is conceivable 
that long, long before “ Heptanesia ” 
had revealed its priceless value to in- 
quisitive travellers and nations in pur- 
suit of wealth and worldly gloiy', man}’ 
a primitive mariner must have ploughed 
the tropical waters, while sailing past 
at no long distance by the seven islands 
set within the silvery* sea, standing apart 
in their statel}'’ loneliness and uncon- 
scious of the great and glorious destiny 
which awaited them in times to come. 
The}'- may have struclc those ancient 
seafarers as the Islands of the Blest, 
after the manner of the fabled Hebrides. 
An3'’how ithas not been recorded by histo- 
rians and travellers of antiquity that 
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■ those islands were know to the civi- 
. lised world or that a capacious harbour 

lay where might}’- argosies might float. 

Though trade flourished betAveen 

■ the Bast and the West, from- times un- 
known, sa}’- between India and the Red 

. Sea and the Persian Gulf, and merchant 
■vessels used to ply between Musa, the 
modei-n . Mocha, and Baragyza or the 
Sanscrit Bhragugudia (Broach), Sorates 
(Surat), ICaliene (Kalian) doAvn far south 
up to Taiprobane (Sansctit tambrapani} 
(Ceylon) neither the graphic and most 
faithful author of the Periplus of the 
Br}d:hrean Sea, nor Pliny and later Wes- 
tern travellers have taken any notice of 
tlie Seven Islands. It was not, perhaj)s, 
till the s’eventli or eighth centui}'- of tlie 
Christian era that any mention of the 
fishing village of Colaba or Mazagaon 
was made. Kalian undoubtedly floui'ish- 
ed for centuries as the great distributing 
.centre on. . the coast of Western 
India for seaborne and inland trade, 
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till Tliajia superseded it as the latter 
in turn has been superseded bj'rBombaj' 
these hundred 3’^ears and more. But 
it is a curious circumstance that tlie 
islands so long remained unexplored, 
and tire i^riceless value of the harbour 
whidi the3>- foim remained unrecognised. 
Perhajps no Cmsoe stranded on the rocky 
shore to publish to the world a thrilling 
narrative of the island and its utilities 
and beauties. 

Monsieur A de Perron's Record. 

It was not till tlie advent of the earty 
Portuguese and Dutcli, in search of the 
wealth of the East Indies that “ Bom- 
baim ” came to be kno'wm for its “ good 
ba^’;” and later travellers, including 
Niebhur, left on record the potentiali- 
ties of the harbour. It was during the 
eighteenth century that the value of the 
Bomba5’’ harbour came to be recognised, 
-and Monsieur Anquaitel de Perron, the 
Frenda scholar and traveller, in pursuit 
of a knowledge of the ancient scriptures 



of the Parsis atvSurat, has left his own 
strong impressions on record of the value 
of the Bombay harbour. Perhaps until 
the early period of the nineteenth- centur}'- 
none has rendered more invaluable ser- 
'vice in connection with our harbour and 
its infinite potentialities both in times of 
w^ar and peace than the Indian Nayj^. 
an incomparable ser\dce which the mer- 
cantile genius of the East India Trading- 
Company organised. Many indeed were 
the explorers of, not only the harbour, 
but of the Avhole Arabian and Bed Seas 
and the Persian Gulf whose names are 
now forgotten. But their deeds of valour 
and their hydrograi)hic researches in 
navigation can best be read in the pages 
of the journals of the Bombaj'- Geogra- 
phical Societ}’', afterwards merged in 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, while Eastv\fick how 
and Chattert'on may be consulted for 
a comprehensive histor}’' of tliis really 
” distinguished service." 
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As to the harbour itself it was relat- 
ed ill 1845 that its capacity was such that, 
in case of a foreign invasion, the entire 
shipping coulh be anchored in a haven 
of safety in the inner waters of what is 
knomi as the Hog Island, where mau}' 
3' ears ago a hydraulic lift was erected 
to repair the battleships owned b\' His 
Majesty’s Govemiuent. Such being the 
caxiacity of the harbour, it is no wonder 
that shipping from all parts of the world 
thronged there for the purposes of trade 
ever)' bus)* season during the days of 
prewet docks, and pre-Canai period. The 
' crowded condition of the harbour had, as 
far back as 1845, engaged the attention 
of the Bombay Government. The con- 
struction of a capacious wet dock in Mod)'' 
Ba)' w^as first mooted, and it is for the 
merchants and engineers of the day to say 
how far the Modi' Bay docks might have 
daily proved more and more advantageous 
and how, as trade developed, those might 
have extended to the natural coast 
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of the Hasteni foreshores. Of course, 
the difficulties in the way of importing 
all plant and tools and other hydraulic 
appliances available for '’the last fifty 

■ 3’ears must have been great. But labour 
and material were cheap, and it- is no 
exaggeration to say that Modj’^ Ba}’’ 
Docks might have been constructed 

■ soon after 1845 at a considerabl}- less 
cost than the Prince's and Victoria 
Docks. 

The Great Hurricane of 1854. 

Speaking of the harbour, it maj* 
be interesting to recod the great hurricane 
that overtook Bombay on 2nd November 
. 1854. It was slowly brewing on the 
-evening of that unlucky day till tlie 
•gales grew to a big cyclone, said to be 
unprecedented in the annals of the city. 
Its severity surpassed that of the one 
which the generation of 1837 had 
witnessed. So it was related by the 
men of the older generation., It was 
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destructive storm of considerable magni- 
tude. But the devastating elements might 
have done far greater injuiy, had it not 
been for the opiDortune heavy rain that 
fdl in the raw earl3" morning. The gale 
had abated b}’’ sunrise when it was 
possible to witness the appalling des- 
truction that had been wrought overnight 
not onlj’’ of the immense wreclcage of all 
shipping in the harbour to the farthest 
extremit}' of Mazagaon, but of tire 
havoc to all kinds of propert5' on land, 
not to speak of the holocaust of those 
drowned in the sea. 

As a boy of ten 3>^ears I have a vivid 
remembrance of that storm}' night and 
the scenes presented to me in the 
morning, living as I was in a house in 
old Mod}’^ Street which has both an 
eastern and western frontage. This 
eastern frontage faced the ramparts and 
the moat behind whidi lay the baj'. 
All the livelong night, from ten till past 
two in the morning there was no sleep. 



Tie waves - lashed in all tieir fury 
every moment against the stony walls 
of the rampart moats, sending forth 
a roar which was indeed terrific and 
past all description. We sat cowering 
in our bed, while grandmarnma alla3’'ed 
our boyish fears . and tried to • drive 
away our attention from the hollow 
meanings and groanings of the stormy 
bay b3'- fairer tales from the Arabian 
Nights. She recalled the stor3' of some 
j)revious stonns and lulled our flabber- 
gasted youth into a kind of semi-wake- 
fulness. In the house itself the win- 
dows of the terrace were blown awa3'' 
in diverse directions, some falling vuth a 
loud noise in the “ diowk." Terrific 
crashes of thunder were heard, while 
through the chinks of the wooden 
window’s, there flashed ever3' moment . 
•forked lightning w^hich struck no little 
terror into our hearts, inexperienced as 
•we were in this phenomenal plo’sical 
disturbance. Our bo3’'hood felt as if 
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Appalliny. Devastation. 


i'.jsd tin ‘t'aUiDnijns ;urvsl- 
ctl its c->ii;>v urn) mvAv .i wreck of 
it. 'Hjc boy \\.;^ nilJ *»j a)} .'0)11^ 

of ijiiiive cioft tf'ssisu; on lUe still 
.conic-wh.'ii >torjny billows while niaiiy 
had Mini;, tiicir alone beini; 

vi.«ible. Stiewn in tjie ba)’ were seen 
iloating a variety of jijotdmts. chief 
.'inujiig v.liich were thmisands of ooco.a- 
mits and coit<tn docias. Jvinerging 
from my house a little later on in 
the day, and strolling for cvirjf>sity’s 
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sake ill Bast Rampart Row, which 
is now known as the Mint Road, 
scores of bodies of the drowned 
brought to the diore w^ere noticed, 
presenting a. most ghasth' appearance. 
It seemed as if they were so many tor- 
tured ghosts thrown np b3'' the Bvil 
Spirit in his demoniacal rage. Timer 
hallow^ed banian trees were uprooted 
and the entire road was full of scattered 
leaves and trunks and barks. In the 
town itself the same qiectade was to 
be seen at Mandvi and Mazagaon. West 
Rampart Row and Esplanade Road were 
one vast area of fallen trees, which . 
floated in sheets of water, which the 
torrents of rain during the night had, 
formed. The inaidan from Bazar Ga.te 
and from Qiurch Gate dazed our eyes, 
so comj)lete was the havoc. Fallen 
wundow^s, portions of back walls and so 
on intermingled, . w^hile it w’as after- 
wards reported that terraces had been 
so bloivn aw^a}* and fallen elsewhere that 


it was impossible to account for how the- 
velocit5' and the ferocity of the cyclone 
had done this work- Mahim foreshore 
and >Iahim woods told the same tale. Co- 
roner’s juries wer held at temiDorary mor- 
gues impressed in certain centres of the 
Fort and the toMTibe3^ond it. Crawling to 
Ai)ollo Bunder, whilst on an inspection of 
other places in the Fort, we were greeted 
at eveiy turn with similar scenes of rack 
and ruin. It seemed awhile as if Nature 
had done her work and onh’ vestiges 
remained to tell the tale of woe and the 
aftermath of that eventful phenomenon. 
Of course, those interested to learn all 
about the hurricane ma^- ransack the 
files of the local papers of the da^' to 
realise the enormity' of the loss of life 
and propert}'^ that occurred, and how 
Bombaj’’ onl}* narrowh’ escaped almost 
total destruction bj' tlie meim’' of Pro- 
vidence. That terrific stonn recalls to 
m3' mind the description b3' tlie great 
classic dramatist of the fuiy of the 
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"Winds which blew in his flaj^’s on tJie 
northern coast of. Europe : 

So ’descends the .fury of the storm, 

The troublous brealcers never rest ; 

Some from the chambers- of the west. 

Some from the clmmbers of the east, 

' Some from the short sun,' or where, 

-At noon, he sheds his an^y glare. 

Or when the stars faint twinkling light 
The «loomy length - of- Arctic night.# 


^ iiEocj’/us — Adipiis. 
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cmvTTER iii.~e:aruest. iAIAKERS 
OF BOMBAY— THE BUILDING 
OF THE FORT. 

T hough " Heptanesia," from days 
lost in the inist of ages, possessed a 
magnificent seaboard, it was not recog- 
nised till the whirligig of Time, in its 
ceaseless course, had, soon after its 
acquisition by the British, revealed to 
a growing and venturesome population, 
full of trading instincts, the pricdess 
gifts with whidi Nature had endowed it. 
Its value was no doubt discerned by tire 
Portuguese, the Dutch and their pre- 
decessors for some centuries before. But 
to the British must be awarded the credit 
of having recognised and appreciated 
its incomparable utility as a great 
harbour of infinite capacity for pur- 
poses of a well-organised and system- 
atic trade. It was the genius of the race 
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of the Drakes and the Frobishers who 
with a dear gaze foresaw the potentia- 
lities and possibilities of the dowry which 
a British moharda had received from the 
then navigators and the first maritime 
nation of Europe who had traded with 
the East Indies. Thus it came to jDass 
that the imperative hecessit}' of pro- 
tecting the harbour from the pdio- 
dical piratic invasions of the vSidees, the 
MoplaSjthe Angrias and others, was re- 
cognised. True it is that statesmen and 
warriors, soldiers and sailors, merchants 
and bankers, judges and scholars, ship- 
builders and town-planners, each and 
all had contributed to the making of 
Bombay within their re^ective sphere 
from the days of Gerald Aungier to tJio.se 
of Elphinstone, Frefe and Rea3^ And 
though the names of the latter three are 
household wdrd.s in the Presidency and 
inscribed oh the pages of history, it is sad 
to reflect that those of the earliest makers, . 
the real founders of the greatness and 
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j^rosperit}’^ of the towai and island of Bom- 
. ba3% slionld have been forgotten. How 
oblivions ate we of tliose memorable 
. founders, the good men and trae, w'ho 
unobtmsiveb* did their arduous, nay 
])eriJious, work, caring naught for name 
and fame at the close of the sevcnteentli 
and the coininencenient of the eighteenth 
centuries ! In the illustrious roll of 
those men whose sagacit\' had been in- 
strumental in the making of Bomba3\ 
tlieir names should for ever stand in tlie 
front rank as pioneers. 

Early History of the Forf. 

Describing what has been called 
‘‘the Fort” tliese two centuries past, 

■ as it xoresented itself to the gaze of tlie 
. gejieration of the Fifties and Sixties of 
. tlie nineteenth centur3^ we are reminded 
of two sudi pioneers whose foresight and 
. • statesmanship are intimatdy associated 
' witli its construction wherever they l^d- 
'' ed. It was Gerald Aungier who^ having 



recognised the incalculable value oF 
Bombay as a great emj)orium of seaborne- 
trade, erdbarked on fonnulating a pro- 
ject for the protection of the harbour 
arid the safety ot the population from, 
those bold and intrepid marauders, the ; 
Indian Vikings of the Western Cpast.’j 
They were most venturesome and trouble - 1 
.some during the occupation of “Bom-' 
I bain by the Portuguese. The project 
fj of surrounding the eastern and western . 
i foreshores with ramparts was taken on. 
li hand by Aungier in 1685. It was, how- 
I ever, carried into execution by Charles 
I Boone some fort}’^ 5’^ears afterwards. 
Whatever may have been the militai3' 
strategy of the times, it was in 1715 
that be undertook to constract and com- 
plete the chain of fortifications from 
north to south and east to west in 
the town and island of Bombay, dilapi- 
dated vestiges of which may still be seen 
oh the Sion and Worli hills, on the 
Al^im , foreshore and elsewhere. The 
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liarbour thus came to be enclosed by 
high ramparts with bastions and moats 
and drawbridges. What is still called 
■“ Bombay Castle ” was . the pivot of 
those fortifications which extended from 
tlie Apollo Bunder to the eastern 
foreshore os far as St. George’s Hosjji- 
tal and thence to tlie west, where now 
stand the Empire Buildings to tlie far- 
ther extremity where what is now christ- 
ened the College of Sciejice was enclos- 
ed. This large area, covering some 
two miles and more in length and about 
tliree quarter mile in breadtii, was 
enclosed and called “ the Fort.” On 
these ramparts of great height and thick- 
ness were mounted guns at various 
strategic centres. The bastions, tlie last 
remnant of which is to be still seen on 
the eastern frontage of St. George’s 
Hospital, on the Frere Road, were also 
mounted with heav}’ jiieces of artillery. 



Rumours of War. 

War 'and rumours .of war. between; 
the j^nglish on the 6ne hand and. the' 
French and Spani^ on the other were- 
extremdy plentiful. So much. so that, 
in i'739, owing to the trouble given by - 
the Maratha pirates and rumours of. war. 
by England against France and Spain, 
the merchants were in a state of con- 
sternation. Bassein Fort had fallen. 
They subscribed Rs. 30,000 towards 
the expenses of constructing ditclies all 
round the Fort walls. The work was 
fully completed in 1743 at the expense 
of lakhs. The war was actually 
declared in 1744, so tliat Bombay 
harbour and town were made quite 
safe from the invaders. Brit during tlie 
interval up to 1762, additions were being 
constantly made to the fortifications 
by means ' of bastions and buttresses. 

At the same time an old fortress which 
had stood on the Dongri Hill w^as 
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demolished as. being dose to the town 
nnd therefore dangerous. It has been 
officialh' placed on record that b3^ 1764 
Boniba3’ was made “ fulty impregnable.” 
This was “the Fort” in 1743. The 
inilitaiy strategy of the age might . be 
guessed from what yet remains of the 
dismantled fortifications, east and west. 
It seemed as if the fortifications w, ere so 
constructed on the Mainland that gun 
answered gun and fort replied fort ! Till 
the jj^ear 1862, these fortifications all 
round Bombay’ stood fast and the gene? 
ration which flourished then had .been 
able to realise what the makers of 
Bombay- had achieved in matters defen- 
sive during the previous hundred years 
and more of threatened foreign invasion. 

Trade follows the Flag. 

jMeanwiiile, with greater security, 
tlie Fort, more or less a vast 
patch of green as viewed by many a 
traveller of the time, was - fast built 
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upon. PubJic offices and residences as 
well as business offices and houses of 
the wealthier class qirang up briskly 
within the area comprised. Trade lite- 
rally followed the flag, which is still 
waving over Bombay Castle.*' The 
“ Castle " itself is described as a real 
bulwark of strength, strongly guarded 
b5“' European troops who had their 
barracl^s in its vicinity, laiowai as tlie 
King’s Barracks, — ^tliat massive pile of 
buildings which still serves as a land- 
mark to remind how well the defenders 
of the day had taken care of tlie i^osses- 
sion of Giarles II. Any da}’ the curi- 
ous may start northward from the Town 
Hall straight in the direction of Bazar- 
gate Street to view those barracks, now 
devoted more or less to peaceful storage 
of goods required by the existing troops, 
Indian and European, in the town. The 
massive buildings skirt the two sides 
of the southern «ud of the Bazargate 
Street and need to be closely injected 
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from within to gain a complete know- 
ledge not only of the solidity of the 
buildings but their construction and 
accommodation from the military point 
of view. 


“ Bombay Castle.” 

To the present generation “ Bom- 
ha.y Castle ” is only a name, a l^end. 
The antiquarian and the curious ma3’' 
still view it by permission of the proper 
militarj’’ authorities. But it must have 
been for a centurj’- at the least a stern 
reality for the great object in view. It 
was the centre of the defences of the 
Fort as constructed by the genius of 
the Moltkes of the day who advised the 
Government. But he would in vain at- 
tempt to realise ” Castle ” in the sense in 
which we read descrij^tions of such in 
poems and novels or romance. Poetry 
there may have been, and romance also, 
but the piping times of peace which Bom- 
bay has enjoyed for a century .and more 



liave made “Bombay Castle ’ too 
prosaic arid of. little interest except to 
the historian or the curious. The gates 
are there, hoary . with - age. At any 
rate the writer had seen them, in his 
boyhood. . The moats and ditclies and 
drawbridges were there though, per- 
cliance, thej* are mere curiosities at 
present. And one can sa}' with Scott 
. that though the castle gates have been 
flung open the drawbridges and other 
appliances have gromr quite rusty and 
creaking or rocking and swinging ■ about 
after the fashion of all things old of the 
kind. Viewed in my boyhood, it was 
even then an obsolete “ place of arms.” 
No doubt old guns and cannons and all 
sorts of shells were to be seen in abund? 
ance here, there and everywhere as 
one strolled ; leisurelj’ over the entire 
castle ground, an exercise . b}’^ ■ itself 
of an evening. ■ Heavy ordnance and 
small arms were all to be seen in a big 
hall safeguarded by English troops. . 
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“ When we were Boys.” 

To our boyish mind it was a striking' 
place for recreation, while the sight of 
the soldiers, and their evening i^arade, 
to the tune of drums and fifes, were 
a constant attraction. Altogether, the 
“ Bomba}’- Castle ” reality of m3* boy- 
hood da3’'S has a vivid corner in m}’: 
mind and now and again imagination 
carries me back to those da3's so that 
I ma}’- once more skij> and roam 
and pla}’- the dumm}’- soldier as I 
used to do. Though “ Bomba}’- Castle ” 
inspired me and other companions with 
awe, we were neverfrightened by the 
heavy pieces of ordnance pyramidically 
arranged here, there and everywhere. 
Sometimes we strolled to the foot of the 
flagstaff to watch how the Union Jack, 
fluttering at the mast, braving many a 
breeze, was hauled down at sunset as the 
reveille beat. And sometimes we met 
with pleasing sights of domesticity which 
tickled and amused us, as we sauntered 
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in tlie direction of the family quarters 
of tlie soldiers. The niddy.lpokmglasses 
would call the poultry at eventime 
to their cages b3' whistling and offering 
grain, the little babies would play and 
sometimes we would join in the amuse- 
ment. Perhaps those amenities in the 
midst of liard soldier-life in the Castle, 
were necessary to while away time. 
This was the way in which the Castle, 
the scene of our boyhood, now and again 
delighted and impressed us. 

A Commander»in=Chief’s Funeral. 

One more incident ma3’^ be. related 
here in connection witli the Castle. 

In tire early part of the Fifties (it must 
be between 1851 and 1853) there was a 
great military’ funeral and the pageant 
was most impressive while the troops 
massed in front of St. Thomas Cathedr^ 
and the service was going on in the 
Cathedral itself. The funeral was that 
of a .Commander-in-Chief who had died 
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in Poona and who it was said, was 
connected with royalty. The coffin of 
the deceased was afteiw^ards taken to 
" Bombay Castle ” and deposited on a 
catafalque in the arsenal room pending 
its conveyance to England. Permission 
was given to the public to view it and 
batches in limited numbers were allowed 
to enter the room. But "Bombay 
Castle " was divested of all its military 
gloiy and ordnance in the sixties when 
the Kirkee factoiy was established, 
and tlie only thing which reminds 
us to-day is the customary " Govern- 
ment Gazette " which dates all reso- 
lutions of the Pro-consul from that 
locality. It was no doubt the seat of 
power and authority, while the head 
of the State resided in " Govern- 
ment House " on the opposite side 
of the road, the premises for years 
known as the old Secretariat, Jonathan 
Duncan of happy memory being the 
last of the Governors who ruled in 
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Bombay from that historic place. Tims 
it is that,' though the gates of . the Castle 
are^still open, there is to be seen no 
" quivering .drawbridge ” which ■ can 
'xobk or swing. 



Chapter IV.— THE FORT AND 

■ ITS ENVIR03SUIENTS AND THE 
TRIPEE transformation OF 
BOMBAY. ' ■ 

You will not tell w'hat chance will do 
Witliin the next twelve months for you. 

W HO has not realised the absolute 
truth of the reflection embodied 
in the lines quoted • above ? Nations, 
as inudi as communities and individuals, 
are for ever the sport of Chance. At tliis 
very hour the world of civilisation is 
tremuloush'' watching the terrible issues 
which a chance^' occurrence of a most 
tragic character has wrought on .the 
battlefield of the European Continent. 
It was chance that led to the murder of 
the heir to tlie throne of the ill-fated 
Hapsburgs and of his consort. Ere 
the mournful traged}’’ was four weeks 
old, Europe has become the scene of a 
blood}’' war the like of which has not 

*Now well-linown to be a deliberate plan and 
not a chance. 
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been known in the history of the world. 
But what may be chance which brings 
forth at times momentous issues of a 
far-reaching character for a community 
or a nation ? Your metaphysical philo- 
sopher ex2)lains that what we call Chance 
is a perfectly logical sequence of ancillary* 
facts, seen or unseen. Causes have 
their origin in effects. " The effect de-. 
fective comes from cause.'* This logi- 
cal sequence is as inexorable as Nature's 
laws. Chance is but another name for 
this inexorable logic of events. 

Chance. 

Speaking of Bombay, it may be 
said with tnith that it is Chance which 
has contributed to her present greatness. 
Chance made her in the first instance a 
British possession. Chance led to. her 
humble beginning as an entrepot of 
trade and commerce. Chance was vastly 
contributory to her "maldng" during tlie 
last hundred and fifty years and more. 
Thus it came to pass that Chance 
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unmade what it had made a century 
before. It was Chance that in 1862 
levelled to the ground the fortifications 
built and comiDleted in 1745. It is Ch ance, 
again, which at the ^Dresent hour is entire- 
ly’- effacing her many old landmarks and 
erecting hew ones whicli Time is certain 
again to demolish. The town-planner 
and the sanitarian are busy making a 
new, healthy and aesthetic Bombay. 
It is the dreadful outbreak of the plague 
that has afforded this chance of recon- 
struction and renovation. There is not 
the least doubt theTogic of Events has 
within the last three-score years transfi- 
gured the town and. island three times. It 
is a transfigurement whidi was undreamt 
of by’- -die generation- whidi flourished 
in the Fifties. The first- transformation 
was coeval witli the levelling down of 
those stupendous Fort ramparts which 
had so well protected the city’^^ -tor- well 
nigh a centuiy and a quarter. It led to 
the uxDrising of -a new class of buildings 
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wililin its precincts, buildings handsome 
and substantial, the central piece of 
which is the University Clock (Rajabai) 
Tower, a thing of joj’' and beauty for 
ever, which we owe to the genius of Sir 
Gilbert Scott at the suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Grant, of Aristotdian fame 
and Sir George Birdwood of bright 
memoiy. We also owe to the same 
cause the Frere Road, which was the 
first one of its kind, constructed on a 
plan and of great width. 

Ill the Eighties. 

The Eighties next witnessed anotlier 
radical transformation. Industrialism 
came to sta}* in Bombay and vie with 
the spindles and looms of proud Tanca- 
shire. Suburbs which were dedicated 
to the ruling hierarchy of Governors, 
^Members of Council, Judges and other 
high State functionaries, for puiposes 
of \dlla residences, were slowly appro- 
priated by the new hierarchy devoted to 
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the worship of King Cotton. The ver- ■ 
dant groves and the sturdy and stately 
trees under whose graceful shadows 
nestled many a villa and country house 
of our local magnates and money lords 
were swept away with the rapidity of 
the prophet’s gourd. Industrial capi- 
talism drove out Civilianism who, there- 
fore, planted itself thickly on the breezy 
Malabar and Cumballa Hills. The 
suburbs were appropriated b3^ the cotton 
mills and the jerrybuilders of the day 
found chawls, now reduced to slums, for 
the accommodation of the growing in- 
dustrial population. Ugly utilities dis- 
placed the verdant beauty of those fine 
suburbs of our youthful days where we 
now and again used to sojourn at week- 
ends and during holidays for a fine whiff ‘ 
of the bracing country air so salutary 
to our physical welfare. Trade also - 
appropriated a part of the eastern, 
foreshore and displa5>^ed its first pair 
of -wet docks which the enterprise- 
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• of tlie public spirited Chamber of 
' Commerce, led b3' men of calibre like 

James Bj^’lliell, Kittridge; and others, 
secured from a too consenmtive Govem- 

■ ment, partly scared away by the un- 
lucky Back Ba}’’ enterprise, and parity' 
staiAJ-ed for want of the eternal pence, 

• though the first prefatory process of de- 

- centralisation of finance was dimlj’- dis- 

• cemible. tyastty, the generation now 
bus5^ making Bombaj’’ witnesses the 
third great transformation. It is fast 

■ changing her face. It is the generation 
who in their infancy had heard from 
their ancestors man5’’ a thrilling tale 

• of BJuropean hostilities first between 
England and Prance and later between 
iCngland, France and Turke}’- on the 

- one side and Russia on the other, " The 
Russians are coming," " the Russians 
are coming,” was the cry we had heard in 

- our omi youthful days. It is well-knonn 
' how^Bombaj^ was in a' state of conster- 
: nation and trepidation at the threatened 
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invasion of India via b}- that ", 

warrior tyrant who had terrorised Europe 
at the close of tire eighteenth and the com- - 
mencement of the nineteenth centur\'! 

The Triple Transformation. 

Thus has Boinba3' of tlie Fifties of * 
the nineteenth century undergone three - 
avatars, each sui-passing its predecessor. 
Who, then, nia\’^ venture to forecast 
what the Eogic of Events will do when 
our little planet has gone the round of 
the glowing orb of day twelve months 
hence ? I hope to be able b}* that 
time to finish m3' own labour of picking 
shells from the sands of Bombay and 
construct my skeleton histoiy of the 
Triple Transformation which unlike the 
Triple Alliance will onb’’ breathe Peace 
and Goodwill. Meanwhile the histoiy 
of the Fort may be concluded. As 
already observed, the strongest bulwark 
was the “ Bombay Castle.” The ram- 
parts with their moats and ditches,. 
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iJieir drawbridges and sally gates cir- 
cumvented it all round. The Castle 
stood on its own rocky base, an ever- 

watchful sentinel. The stranger who 
might have stood awhile on the top of 

either the Eastern (Bazar) Gate or 
the Western (Church) Gate might have 
beheld how lay the Fort of Bombay in 
the Fifties. The militaiy eye of that 
age must have seized in a trice the con- 
ception of the strategist who planned 
tlie fortifications. To our boyhood gaze 
those frowning ramparts looked Cyclo- 
pean in their dimensions and stately in 
their great solidity and impregnability. 
Two miles and more in circumference, 
the3'- began in a somewhat broken line 
at the Apollo Gate, in or about the lo- 
cality where stands the Wellington Foun- 
tain — a shabby memorial of the Iron 
Duke, an everlasting discredit to Bombay 
which it is to be devoutly hoped some 
-aspirant to a baronetcy would wipe off — 
..and, circumvallated past the Mnt and 
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the Mod^^ Bay where, deboudiing near 
a glacis, stood to the north what was 
known as Fort St. George towards the 
west, having the three-gated stmctnre 
between, just about the localitj- of the 
" Victoria Place ” (the old Bhattiabag,) 
till they ended somewhere about the 
present College of Science. 



Chapter V.— A BIRD’S*BYE VIEW 
OF THE FORT IN THE FIFTIES. 


T hose to the east were called East 
RamiDart and those to west, the 
West Rampart. The narrow streets 
passing by these were called Rampart 
Row, West, and Rampart Row, East. The 
western ramparts had a big stretch of 
the now abridged maidan behind them. 
Standing on their height, 5'ou could cast 
your eyes in a northerty direction as far 
as the i^resent School of Arts and the 
Police Commissioner's Ofl&ce, and in a 
southerly direction as far as the Floral 
Fountain and beyond it. The entire 
maidan was divided into tv^o sections 
north and south. Where stood the 
Church Gate, we entered a fortified struc- 
ture which had to be crossed by means 
of two massive gates till the foot passen- 
ger or the vehicle emerged on the other 
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side, going eitlier south or north. The 
northern road was the one now widened 
and know as the Esplanade Road, and 
the soutliern one equall}* widened as 
Rampart Row, West, commencing from 
the south-west comer of the Church 
Gate Street to the place where now 
stands the equestrian statue of King 
Edward VII. The western ramparts 
had at inteiwals a “ sa% gate ” and 
drawbridge whence egress to the maidan 
was easy. At certain inteiwals there 
were also found many spring wells, the 
gift of benevolent citizens for the pur- 
pose of supplying water of which there 
. was till 1865 a regular yearly famine in 
all parts of the city. During the summer 
months might be seen from early dawn 
to dewy eve, and even up to midnight 
bevies of women and girls of the differ- 
ent communities residing in the Fort, 
drawing water. The wells were crowded 
and such was the keen alertness to be 
early enough to get a turn to draw the 
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water tliat quemlous scenes occurred and 
choice Billingsgate was not unheard 
of. It was indeed a harrowing scene 
for a stranger to witness those crowds 
of robust women patientl}' waiting for 
a couple of hours to fill their Jiandas 

or diatties. Drinking water from wells 
was dear enough and small casks loaded 
with the priceless necessary' of life used 
to be drawn in bullock carts in the 
Port to be sold from house to house at 
two and four annas for a single handa. 

Weddings on the Ramparts. 

Unavailable as these ramparts had 
become for their original militarj’- pur- 
i^ose, it was not infrequent^ the case 
that wedding mandaps on their top 
were allowed by permission of the proper 
authorities, to be erected bj* the weal- 
tliier Parsis and Hindus. That part of 
the rampart which was opposite to the 
tov\Ti. house of Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy 
(now. occupied by Messrs. Ev^ins Frasd 
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and Companj*) was frequentl3* in de- 
mand as being most eligible and con- 
venient. ]\Iarriages in the family of 
the first Baronet were more than once 
celebrated there, and so also were dinner 
parties in connection with the weddings. 
FauA'like was tlie scene to be viewed 
on the top of this part of the western 
rampart from the level of the road 
below. The philosopher maj' reflect on 
the joj’ous use to which now and again 
the ramparts were put and descant on 
the vicissitudes of time ! Did the stal- 
wart engineers who erected those mili- 
tary structures ever dream that what 
was meant for puiposes of offence an.l 
defence should come a cent my later to be 
used for puiposes of reveliy and merri- 
ment, and that the beauty and fashion of 
Bombay should occasionally congregate 
tliere and hold high jinks in whicli 
even Governors sometimes participated ! 
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The Sally Gates, 


As to the sally gates there was one » 
for popular use, the exact situation of 
which was on the ramj)art opi^osite the 
present Alice Buildings. The other one^,'” 
which led to the outer maidan, where 
is now the Mayo Road and the Ovaf, 
was just opposite the building of the 
old Commercial Banking Corporation 
tliat came to grief in 1866, the same as 
amplified vertically and laterally in the 
middle of the seventies, and now in the 
occupation of Messrs. Thacker and Com- 
pany and where the late Sir P. M. Mehta 
had his chambers for well nigh forty 
5’ ears. The two gates known as Church 
Gate stood on the site where stands the 
Floral Fountain. There was a guard 
room at the north-west comer of the . 
street, the same ground where is reared 
the big premises occupied b}’’ the East- 
ern Bank. There was also another small 
guard house in the space between the 
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first and the second gate. Indian troops 
lived in this guard room and watched 
the gates. On the top of the first gate 
was the quarter of the regimental officer 
who commanded the guards and above 
it watda was kept bj’' relays of sentry 
from evening till the danm of tire da3^ 
The statue of the Marquis of Wellesle3^ 
now, alas, relegated to an obscure cor- 
ner of Elph instone Circle Gardens, stood 
just at the north-east corner of the Post 
Office. 

The eastern ramparts bad three 
gates. Passing out of the second gate 
in a north-easterh' direction, well pro- 
tected by moats, was situated Fort 
St. George, where was located the force 
of the European' Artillery. The entire 
area of the barracks has now been en- 
dosed by the central and other blocks 
of the European General Hospital. Part 
of the Fort was tlie q^ace now known as 
St. George’s Street, commencing at the 
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south-east comer of the administrative 
offices of the G. I. P. Railway and ending 
where it meets the Frere Road. One 
old landmark is yet to be seen — a nar- 
row defile where stands a illahomedaii 
shrine. The remaining part of the bar- 
racks which faced the south, and where 
till late stood an old building, the pre- 
vious mess house of the artillery officers, 
is now taken up wholh' by the new 
Post Office. The glacis also was there 
. and the Bazar Gate Native Guard 
mounted a sentry on the top while under- 
ground was a gunpowder magazine also 
well guarded. The exact ^ot was just 
opposite the curved road where the 
tram cars pass by near Jlr. Vurjivandas 
Madhavdas’s house. There commenced 
the eastern ramparts, an unbroken lin^ 
as far as the Jlint, intersected with 
only one sally gate with drawbridge 
which gave access to the eastern forcr^ 
shore. 
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A Vegetable Market. 

Near this gate was a vegetable 
market for the Hindus. The general 
market for the sale of vegetables, fruit, 
fish, etc., was on the Hint Road, the 
exact locality being on tlie road where 
the tram rails are laid just opposite the 
footpath of the Fort Market. The 
eastern ramparts had on the basement 
cellars on its northern side wliich were, 
it is said, used at one time to incarcerate 
criminals. The cellars were really of 
a most barbarous character and suited 
only to the civilisation of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. The}* were veritable 
black holes, with no light save that 
emitted from holes at the top of the 
ramparts covered with large inverted 
funnels. The only windows at intervals 
v»’^ere fixed on the roadside. They were 
fit for the barbarities of a Spanish In- 
quisition but utterly unfit for the civi- 
lisation of the British of the early part 
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■of the nineteenth century. Here we 
may conclude the history of the Fort 
2Droper of Bombay. - 

New Factors. 

The age which demanded those for- 
tifications has passed awa3\ Economic 
rivalry of the nations of the West, having 
for their principal aim and object, su- 
2)remacy of the trade of the East, has 
long since been dead. But if the old 
order has passed away, a new age- with 
new factors has ushered in. Interna- 
tional commerce has introduced inter- 
national rivalries. Wars of tariffs are 
common everj^’where. These have some- 
times led to other wars. India has 
hersdf been whirled into the vortex. 
Her trade and commerce have so ex- 
panded that their protection demands 
a new set of bulwarks and defences by 
land and sea. The x)iratical tribes who 
raided in the open sea on our western 
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coast have disappeared, but a new 
tribe of pirates has arisen, and to de- 
fend Bombay against sudi is a supreme • 
necessity- The titanic stmggle now pro- 
ceeding on the European Continent is 
destined to bring forth radical changes, 
political and commercial These would 
demand the highest exercise of foresight 
and statesmanship now to protect India. 
A new constructive policy of defence 
and offence in harmon3’’ with the needs- 
and requirements of the countrj’-, must- 
soon engage the attention of those res- 
ponsible for the future safety of India. 


5 
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Chapter VI.-SOMB ENWRoNMENTS 
OF THE FORT. HOW INCIPIENT 
MUTINY WAS SUPPRESSED BY 
POLICE COmiSSIONER FORGETT 

J T should be borne in mind that what 
is now kno^vn as the . Fort wasfa 
real fort, in the military acceptance of 
the: word, throughout the eighteenth 
century,, sioecially since the construction 
of fortifications in 1739 as already 
described while the population was 
sparse. In fact, in 1803, the entire town 
and island of Bombay did not boast of 
even a hundred thousand persons. The 
Fort, of course, was only sparsely popu- 
lated, the principal residents being 
members of the two Services, of the 
-Admiralty, and mercantile gentlemen,. 
European and Indian. It had not then 
expanded as a residential quarter. But 
there was a great fire in 1803. It origi- 
nated in the northern part of the Fort and 



raged for several liours, the appliances 
for extinguishing it being of the most 
primitive cliaracter. I had heard from 
the lips of my grandmother in the Fifties 
what a terrible catastrophe it was. At 
the time the news of fire, large or small, 
was one to fill the citizens with extreme 
consternation, for it meant, in nine cases 
out of ten, total destruction of life and 
property. Naturally a fire, whenever 
it occurred, was greatly dreaded by the 
residents living in and around the lo- 
cality, The ram])arts. so it is said. 
ser\'ed a most useful puipose as a signal 
station for giving news to the popu- 
lace far and wide. The militaiy' were 
generally called in to render everi’^ 
possible assistance in the absence of any 
large bod}’" of jjolicemen and anything 
approaching even tire semblance of an 
organised fire brigade. Drummers scal- 
ing the top of the ramparts mardied 
u]> and down and beat the drum. The 
warning thus given sjiread like wild fire 
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and the city was thus apprised of the 
danger. I myself remember how as a 
youth I was filled with fear on hearing 
the occurrence of a fire which we were 
told in our infancy was to be regarded as 
something Satanic ! Grandmamma used 
to exjjlain to us the aphorism in Gujerati 
that, come what may, a burglary was 
to be preferred to a fire. Whereas the 
former swept awa3’’ ^*■11 tl’® riches or 
stores of a household, the timbering and 
the roofing of the house were absolutel}’- 
safe, the latter, in its flaming and furious 
course, did not even save the rafters 
and the roofing. Bverj-thing was burnt 
to the ground, sometimes burying alive 
innocent humanity. That was tlie mo- 
ral firmly impressed on our minds as the- 
consequences of a fire. 

An Antiquated Fire Station. 

In the Fifties there was only one 
fire appliances station within the whole 
town and island of Bombay. It was in 
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the Fort, oj^posite what was then known 
.as the Green, — a circular patch left un- 
built from the larger “ Green " in tlie 
proper sense which Fr^-er and otlier 
travellers had seen and described as 
extending from the old Dock\*ard as 
far as Mazagon. Of course, as popula- 
tion grew a larger part of it came to 
be built upon. So the Bomba}’^ Green 
of the Fifties was a circular patch of 
turf left unbuilt, say commencing from 
Marine Street, where still stand the opium 
godowns, and ending with the boundary 
of Elphinstone Circle Gardens on the 
north, the easterly road along the Town 
Hall being the same and the western, 
just about the circumference surround- 
ing it where there is a tamarind tree and 
a fountain, formerly a large well, with 
steps dedicated by a philanthropic citi- 
.zen to quench the thirst of the wayfarers 
and of men of business and cotton brok- 
ers and , others transacting business 
within the Bombay Green. The fire 
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£i.ppliances .were nothing but a large 
number of antiquated hand pumps. 
These were concentrated in a methodical 
manner in a large covei'ed enclosure and 
u^atched b}* lascars who were the men 
who dragged the pumps to the seat of 
fire, wherever it occurred. The other 
set of lascars were those who worked 
the pumps., ■ All round, and hung from 
the ceiling, were a variet.v of iron buckets, 
leather hose, and other petty fire appli- , 
, ances which the civilization, of the days 
made available for Bombay. Its exact 
locality may be found out as the ground 
where now stand two blocks of buildings 
in the Blphinstone Circle, in the north- 
east; corner.. Those buildings, till some 
years ago, were occupied by their respec- 
tive owners, the Cl’artered Bank and 
the Mercantile Bank. But more about 

the Blphinstone Circle and the Blphin- 
stone Gardens later on. vSo also about 

the amenities of the Bombay Green in 

the Fifties. 
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The Aiatdan. 


It remams now to describe the 
maidan. As ahead}' stated, it was a 
wide stretch of green beliind the whole 
extent of tlie western ramparts, sa}'- 
from the sjjot where is now situated 
the College of Science to tJie Empire 
Buildings near Victoria Place. Beyond it 
was also tlie maidan, outside the pre- 
cincts of tlie actual Fort, sa}*, the big 
stretch in a northerl}- direction from the 
Cruickshank Road to the ground where 
stands the present office of the Police 
Commissioner. This northerly maidan 
was as now, used for a parade ground^ 
but a iDortion to the east, say, from the 
buildings of tlie Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, to the Sdiool of Arts, was 
devoted to tlie dhobis. It was known 
a.s the Dhobi Dines. On the opposite 
side of the road, where now stands, 
the entire block of the iiremises 
known as the Victoria Terminus and_ 
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the administrative offices of tbe 

G. I. P. Railway Company was the 
Bhobighat for washing dirty clothes. 
-And when washed and wet tliey 
dried them on the opposite side of 
the Maidan exactl3’ as they now do on 
tlie Mahalaxmi flats skirting the Arthur 
Road, nortli, from Jacob's Circle. This 
northerly'- maidan had at least, four 
Jarge wells whence water was raised to 
■the level by the bullocks. Those be- 
longed to the military for supply of 
•water to the Indian troops located on 
what is now called the " Paltan " (regi- 
ment) road and the Marine Infantrj- on 
the other side. They were known as 
“ Camp ” wells and were .surrounded by 
a small kitchen garden. In this garden 
were grown succulent Indian v^etables. 
As school boys, crossing the maidan to 
reach our -homes -every afternoon in the 
Fort, we often used to thrust our hands 
between the fences and pull up some of 
%the; vegetable esped^y the ' Succulent 
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blicndi. And sometimes our misdiief 
led to the keeper turning out and driving 
us away from any more plucking the 
forbidden vegetables. Besides these 
camp wells there were half a dozen large 
wells, tlie gift of i^hilanthropj’^ to the city 
famishing for water, more or less used 
by the residents facing the western part 
of tliis northerly maidan. One or two 
were specially devoted to the use of 
buffaloes and niildi cattle. There was 
one specially known as "Bhisti" (water- 
bearer). 

The Troops. 

This northerly part of the maidan 
has one special historical reminiscence 
about it which may be here related. 
Being specially devoted to the militaT3i^ 
for parade of the native infantry, it was 
not frequented by the population of the 
tow. In those days, sanitary faddists 
had not invented the plea that morning 
parades for troops were more benefidal 
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than afternoon ones. The soldiers, ISuro- 
pean and Indian, were inured to the tro* 
picsl climate and did their manoeuvring 
and other work as eihciently as those of 
this day in the afternoon. Perhaps, also, 
the exigencies of the cricket, the hockey, 
the golf and other sports had a great deal 
to do with the abandonment of the prac- 
tice in the afternoon. There were gene- 
rally three native infantries, besides the 
Marine Battalion. The full dress parade 
was asight to behold, specially on Queen-s . 
Birthday. The European infantry in the 
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of those rare illustrated books about 
Bombay in some private library. I 
am not sure whether the local branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Societ}* possesses 
some sudi of tliese interesting volumes. 
The troops carried a big black vsmished 
pouch at tlie back waist and also wore 
white cla3*ed leatlier belts slung cross- 
wise over tlie chest, with a small sqiiare 
brass plate in the centre giving tlie’ num- 
ber of the regiment. The\’' had a line 
physique. The rifle gun was unknomi, 
though it came in a little later. The 
funn}' wa}’’ in whicli these soldiers re- 
peated the words of command b\* their 
compau}- officers was a constant source 
of merriment to us. Poor, unsophisti- 
cated soldiers, they knew no English. 
The3* caught the sound of the words 
and funnily reproduced them beA'ond 
all trace of the original. For instance, 
" Stand at ease ” was transformed 
vocally into "Thunder Thhis." " Bj- the 
left ” was parodied into " Bai Jilabee/’ ! 

And so on. 
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An Incipient Mutiny. 

Well, it so happened that in the 
darkest days of 1857 there was some 
serious apprehension of the Indian re- 
. giment in the city doing some mischief, 
if not exactly a mutin5^ Every possible 
precaution was taken by the authorities 
at whose head was the calm, cool and 
sagacious Lord Elphinstone, who was 
popularly known to have been once 
spoken of in his early days as the possi- 
ble consort of the good Queen Victoria. 
That was the legendary’^ belief, whether 
right or wrong need not be inquired into. 
Luckity for Bombay there was a consum- 
mate, ingenious and ^resourceful detec- 
tive in the person of Mr. Charles 
Eorjett as the Police Commissioner. 
He was a stout, sun-burnt complexion- 
ed officer who was always seen sitting 
square and tight in his saddle. Fearless 
and brave, he was too alert to see that no 
mischief occurred in the city. He was 
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knowTLi to be going incognito in a variety 
of, disguises, even as a scavenger and a 
barber. Be tbe man}’' stories of his 
disguises what they ma}’’, it is to his 
credit that he was long laiown as a 
Police Commissioner of surpassing abi- 
Ut}', and born to command. In his 
days the efficiency and incorraptibilit}’’ 
of tlie police were the theme of universal 
praise. The people vastly appreciated 
him and reverenced him as a veritable 
“ Mabap ” to keep them hamiless from 
thieves, biidmashes and all the criminals 
who were before a terror, 

• ’ t 

Mr. Forjetf catches the Ringleaders. 

" Farjett Saheb " was a houseliold 
word. Wherever 5^ou went ^’•ou heard of 
his wonderful feats in the detective line. 
Mr. Forjett was apprised of a secret con- 
clave of some of the ringleaders of a 
proposed mutinous movement. lie was 
able, with his large experience and 
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shrewd sagacity, to catch the ringleaders. 
Lord Elphinstone was made fully aware 
of the plot whicli, in this instance, was to 
loot the town on Dhanteras Day, that is, 
the da})” two days i^revious to the Divali. 
It was arranged that the loot should be 
in' the evening of tlie da?' when most 
of the people would be out to enjoy the 
Divali or feast of lamps. The plot was 
discovered and at once ste2DS were taken 
to arrest the two leading conspirators, 
and hold a court-martial immediately. 
The sentence of the court was an awful 
one, but common in those dark daj^'s of 
seioo}' revolt. The public were not aware, 
till the afternoon of the da}* (November) 
when the offenders were to be blo^vn 
awaj* at the cannon’s mouth, from 
what grave danger the^’ had escaped. It 
was an agreeable revelation but v/hen 
we come to think of it, even at this 
.hour, a feeling of cold shudder overtakes 
us arid makes us tremble. What ma}'' 
have- been the fate of Bombay had the 
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plot succeeded ? It is impossible to 
contemplate tbe tragic enormities the 
revolters might have j)eipetrated. But 
the precautionary* military* measures com- 
bined with the alertness and coiisununate 
detective ability’’ of the Police Commis- 
sioner, saved Bombay^ 

Blown from Guns, 

It was in tlie afternoon, just as we 
emerged from our school, the Eljjhin- 
stone Institution, situated opposite the 
maidan, and which is now the Elphin- 
stone and Anglo- Vernacular scl)ool, that 
a scene of the greatest bustle i^resented 
itself. The open maidan, the entire 
parade ground, was closely* occupied by* 
the military*. Belnnd the military* line 
vast crowds had congregated. Inquir- 
ing into the cause of the exceptional 
multitude, . our boydsh curiosity* was 
satisfied by* being told that two mutineers 
chained to two guns were to be imme- 
diately blown. With bated breath we 
ran to be as near the spot where tlie two 
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were pinioned to tiie cannons. As far 
as my recollection goes, the guns faced 
the Esplanade Road, and were nearly 
in a line with the White Roman Catholic 
Cross, of ancient lineage, i.i the other 
maidan known as the Slarine battalion 
IDarade ground. We made our way 
through the crowd till we had a good 
view of -the prisoners. So far as my 
recollection goes, the European troops, 
mfantiy’^ and artillery, took up a position 
by wa}’’ of a square. The Indian rai- 
ments were located within the square. 
Some Indian Navy marines were landed 
and also there was a serried phalanx of 
the mercantile marine. They made an 
imposing but awe-in^iring show. There 
was a thrill of excitement all round and 
our pulse throbbed faster and faster till 
at a given word of command the cannons 
were fired and the pinioned criminals 
were blown. The burnt flesh sent an 
unpleasant odour which we all could 
easih^ snifi. All was over. 
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Bombay's Relief.* 

The traejedv was enacted in a trice, 
and all Bombay' on that eventful day 
lieaved a j^reat sigh of relief. I am here • 
relating, of course, wliat are my omi. 
impre.'^sions so far as I am able to recall 
them after the long stretch of 63 years.-. 
The auth0Uic histoiy of the ]>lot and all 
about the military trial and i)Uiiishmcnt 
and the jjart played by ^Ir, I'orjett can 
be read in the autheirtic records of the 
Bombay Government. The Bile of Mr. 
Forjett, written some years ago by his 
son, who was once commandant of tlic 
defunct Bombay Marine Battalion, gives 
a succinct account of that stirring inci- 
dent. All that can be said in this place ■ 
is that Bombaj’ was primarily saved by 
the invaluable sendee that Police Com- 
missioner rendered to the city — a service- - 
which, it is to be regretted, was never, 
adequately rewarded by the Government. . 
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''CHAFriSR VII.— THE MAIDAN DES- 
CRIBED AS A POPULAR RE- 
CREATION GROUND. 

< rrlHE northern division of tlie maidan, 
•I. as already described, was chiefly de- 

• voted to militaiy purposes. Not so tlie 

- southern section which, being exposed to 
Bacli Bay, was naturally resorted to at 
eventide by the population residing in 
the Fort, mostlj’’ members of the Par.si 

'Community, for enjoying the cool and 
balmj’’ breeze blowing from the western 
sea. This part ot the Esplanade had 
a long undulating stretch from tlie 
bandstand (the original one) to the 

- spot where is now seated, in calm but 

. stately repose, the marble statue of the ' 

• good Queen Victoria. The sally gate 
opposite the Alice Buildings was the 
means ot ingress and egress and was 

• crossed to and fro by a crowded popu- 
lation on any afternoon. Those, how- 
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an oil hnUee of double wicks shedding 
its white brown light on the “ air-eating 
coinpam’^ gathered. The}’^ were invari- 
abl}’ Parsis Avho were immense lovers 
in those happ}’^ days of simplicity and 
plent}’' of all sorts of al jresco amuse- 
ments and recreation. There could be 
easily counted fifty of such groups at 
short distances, while in the summer 
season as manj’’ as double that number 
might be found. A little further to the- 
north might be seen parties of youngsters 
either playing the old. but most poiDiJar 
game of " gilly danda ” (a kind of Indian 
cridcet still holding its own in villages 
outside the cities) or the game of " Asookh. 
Mahasookh,” a sort of physical exercise 
in which the feet were mostly in evidence, 
though the emjjloyment of hands was 
not less to be discerned when in the act 
of bowling and balancing on a single 
leg while the othd was uplifted a few 
inches from the ground. 
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first, for their great fainiljarit3Mvitli legen- 
clary lore, almost committed to heart, and, 
secondly, for their loud singsong arti- 
culation, so as to Idc heard b}' those of 
the group sitting at the farthest distance. 
It was alwa3’’S agreeable and amusing to 

listen to their intonation which in its 
cadence had what is called the " Grego- 
rian chant." These readings from the 
heroic legends were exceedingl,v fasci- 
nating, while some of the readers so 
profound^ went into the spirit of the- 

old Persian warriors themselves as to 
become animated and dramatic. A smaU. 

crowd of passers-bj^ chiefly Parsi young- 
sters, with the blood of Rustom and Jal 
in tlieir adolescent veins, would intently 

listen to some.tlirilling part of the narra- 
tive or be tickled by the intoned recital of 
the reader. Here and there the children, 
boys and girls, in their silk frocks, and 
.quaint caps ot kinkoh from Surat, or 
embroidered in Berlin wool,, would car^’' 
on their gambols all innocent in their 
happiness. 
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favoured corners wh ere tlie custom throws 
jjlenty of paisas in their tra\-s. Daily 
eveiy morning the y)asscr-by across the 
-maidan miglit see the scavenger sweeping 
. away the chewed refuse. But those 
were not the days of tlie af>plied scien- 
tists and chemists. The energ}' con- 
tained in the sugar juice was unknown 
and sacdiarine was not \*et invented for 
■ the soldier as much for the sweetmeat 
• maker, the confectioner and the medical 
men. The art of converting waste pro- 
- ducts of sugar was hardly discovered 
or turned to profit. The early Fifties 
. in Bomba3% even at their best, were 
of a primitive character and what are 
now deemed necessaries were a luxur}’’ 
in those days. We ha d some ice brought 
bjj^ Tudor’s vessels of American bottom. 
And one or two vendors in the Fort 
'.had learned from some Florentine or 
Neapolitan the art of ice confectioner5^ 
Morenas was a ’ name to be conjured 
' with for ice creams. He was an instir 
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more exclusive, though iji otlier resiject 
. there was nothing to choose between 
them and the larger groups of tlie middle 
classes on the otlier side. These, too, 
indulged in the luxury' of “ ganderi ” and 
also of confectioner^" made b}" a Parsi 
who had a bakeiy in Barrack Bane which 
adjoins in a easterly direction tlie office 
of Messrs. Graham and Co. He vended 
biscuits and cakes and such like sweets. 
There was also in i\Ieadows vStreet a 
shop familiarly knonm as “ Bahadurji's 
Bakeiy.” This bakeiy had the custom of 
the rich and middle class Parsis, while 
the humbler confectioner of tlie Militant 
Store Bane supplied the needs of the 
lower classes, among whom tlie favourite 
confectioner}" was called “ Karakaree/' 
a kind of crisji oval biscuit scooped 
out hollow with two crowed bits. The 
Shettias patronised on their own aristo- 
cratic ground the superior and more 
costly conf ectionery of Bahadurj i. Their 
groups were more .sedate. There was 
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tJie Holi or cocoaniitda}'^ they might be 
found emerging from their pJaces to 
view £]ie illuminations or go to the sea 
for throwing floral and otlaer offerings or 
for having a stroll at fairs, whidi in* those 
days were a kind of kindergarten. So 
. many novel English and Swiss toys were 
exposed for sale with a varietj’’ of knick- 
knaclcs that toy sellers actiiall)' minted 
money. Primitive mechanical toj^s were 
in great requisition and fetched high 
prices. A little doll, dressed up, smitting 
mamma " would fetch five miDees ! A 
little accordeon with the most elemen- 
tary’- tunes, about i| to 3 rupees. All 
these toys were English. The variety* of 
those '‘made in Germany’’” “ were un- 
Iqiovm,” about this period. All fairs were 
held on this southern section of the large 
Esplanade. The stalls were most numer- 
ous and the wares were wdl displayed, 
though the art of parading them at- 
tractively was unknown to the unsophis- 
ticated vendors. The scene presented 
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-their prayers, the sun being the emblem 
of Ivight and Heat, same like fire. But 
we need not digress into tlie domain 
-devoted to .Zoroastrian theologj' and 
ceremonies.. 

“ Sweet Auburn.” 

My youthful imagination conjured 
more than once tlie scene presented on 
a,n ordinary’- evening on this maidan as 
a kind of “Sweet Auburn” village 
but on an extended plain though 
equall}’ “ loveb' ” with a lai*ger crow'd 
than that so graphically and faithfully 
portraj’-ed in his Deserted Village by 
Goldsmith. It was indeed a lovely sight 
and spot at the time where you met 
with faces niddy and bright, full of . 
cheeriness and contentment, albeit 3'ou 
seldom found am* “labouring swain”. 
Neither there were an\'where about the 
locality hawtliom bushes where lovi]ig 
maids and .swains could whisper sweet 
talk in each other’s ears. There were. 
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processions flitting to and fro. No^^^ 
there is leaden surge and next moment 
there is sunlit blue ! To-day a glorious • 
summer. To-morrow the sere and 
yellow autumn. Thus runs the world 
awa3\ 
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•' Office, tihe Court, all being situated with- 

■ in the precincts of the Fort, In^an 

■ traders naturally preferred to reside in 
; its ■vicinity. And as the most important 

- community which was engaged in the 
foreign trade was the Parsi, it is intelli- 

- gible that the wealthier had domiciled 
in the Fort. Most of the English and 
Scotch firms had guarantee brokers who 

■ were all Parsis. The Dadys, the Read}’’- 

. moneys, the Banajis and the Wadias had ' 
, ; scions in the family who putsued that 
.avocation while the heads themselves 
carried on their own indq)endent busi- 
: ness which was chiefly confined to im- 
ports and exports — China and the 
•United, Kingdom being the principal 
' countries. Thus it was that one of the 

• scions of the Wadia family was con- 
: nected with the eminent banking house 

• of Messrs. Forbes and Company, a name, 
•-still cheri^ed with esteem and regard, 

• though the firm has long ceased to exist; 
'The house of the first Sir Janisetji 
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the distinguished Indian Navy which 
ended its' brilliant career when the Royal 
Nav3^ came to be the guardians of the 
Indian seas. The Vicajis were associated 
\ntb the financing of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions. Thus it came to pass that each 
of these great families had their resi- 
dences in the Fort. Two houses still stand 
in all their obsoleteness, compared to 
3'our jerry-built houses of the day, in the 
street known as Cowasji Patel. Entering 
from its south end, near the Hongkong 
Bank, may stiU be seen a large house, 
on the left, with a broad verandah and 
three quaint looking floors. That house 
belonged to Ardeshir Dady, the founder 
of the family*, a native of Surat. It is 
over 150 years old and worth visiting 
even to-da^' for its quaint diq)Osition 
and structure of the interior. Just cxp~ 
posite, on the right, is another more 
imposing house, with arched verandah, 

till late in the occupation of 
Duftur Ashkara Printing Press, which 
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to the soiitli, was tlie propert)' of 
r-fr. Daclnbhoy Pestonii Wadia, a million- 
aire before the halcyon days of the 
first Sir Jamsetji. The latter himself, 
built a town house wliicli isuowoccu- 
]*ied by Messrs. Hvans Praser and 
Coiujmnj'. Compared to the houses 
of the Dadys and the Re3d3''moneys, 
it was modern and looked ii])on as of 
p.uishroom gimdh. 

A Famous Hindu Banking House. 

Thus it will be seen how men of tlie 
mercantile line came to reside in the 
Fort after 1S03. But let us take 
the reader to another part of it. Ui) 
till now we have described the Northern 
Fort buildings and that mostly of the 
Parsi wealth5\ The onh’ well-kn,own. 
premises of tire Hindus at tliat early 
time was that of Motidiand, a merchant 
and a banker, in Bazargate Street. It 
is also over a hundred 3*ears old, and was: 
oiice the pride of the caste to’ Which- 
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the partners was worth a lakh of rupees. 
This was the tropical figure of q^eech 

-to represent the credit of the house. 

In the north-eastern part of the 
Fort lived the well-known and wealthy 
. forbears of Messrs. Varjivandas and 
Narotamdas Madhavdas and also of Sir 

Mangaldas Nathoobhoy. The street is 
: named Rupjee Manordas after the name 
of the great founder of theShett famil}*. 

- of the Kapole Banias. 

European Residences. ■ 

In the southern part congregated 
the official European population owing 
to the work of all the public offices being 
transacted, in the Fort. And the Euro- 
pean merchants also lived there, .though 
• the seniors generally resided in then 
...fashionable suburb of Byculla. The 
business was carried on in spacious 
- houses, some of which may be seen in 
r their .pristine architecture . even to-day. 
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the house in Marine Street, where tbe 
Remingtons carried on business, the one 
which adjoins on the north the premises 
Jmown as the Great Western Hotel. 

Other old Landmarks. 

The present office of the "Bombaj' 
Chronicle” itself is another example of 
identical character and gives one a 
X^retty fair idea of the European busi- 
ness and residential houses combined, 
built a hundred years ago and more and 
which were to be seen in their old-fash- 
ioned condition, in a state of excdlent 
jireservation even in the Fifties and 
Sixties. The new era of architecture, 
first noticed in the elegant blocks of 
buildings in Elphinstone Circle, had not 
dawned till another ten years afterwards. 
There was also an old house called the 
‘"Admiralt3^” which till twent}’- 3’'ears 
ago was also a copy of the one of tlae 
“ Chronicle ” Office on the opposite side, 
and till the Sixties was the office of 
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in Tamarind Street, opposite the con- 
fectioner 3 >^ factoiy of Messrs. Mongini. 
But it was destroyed by fire some years 

ago and is in mins. But enough of some 
of these old landmarks in Southern Fort. 

They are a study by themselves and the 
modem Engineering Department of the 
Bombay Municipality may as well derive 
some hints therefrom. Th ough we doubt 
not that the chief of the department 
would heave a deep sigh of relief and 
shake his head as to the impossibility of 
causing bouses of this character created 
in any part of the town save, perchance, 
in the Mahim Woods or in the New Wor- 
lee, which the utility imagination of the 
Municipal Commissioner and other town 
planners have conjured. The fact is 
that Bombay, at the closing of the 
dgbteenth and the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, was, as stated at the 
outset, ^arsdy populated, specially the 
Fort which was more military in all 
respects than civil. There was abundant 
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Chapter IX.— SOUTHERN FORT OF 
BUSINESS AND FOREIGN TRADE* 
RECOEEECTIONS OF GREAT 
ENGEISH MERCANTILE HOUSES. 

W HAT a contrast the busy humming 
streets of the Fort present to- 
da.y compared to the comparative silence 
which was to be witnessed in the Fifties I 
Recalling those daj^^s one is apt to say 
that the Fort was a " sleep3'- hollow. ” 
All the immense congestion of traffic to 
be seen of any morning or evening to-day 
in Churchgate Street, Meadows Street 
and Apollo Street, in the entire length 
of the Hornby Road, was mostty absent. 
The old Homby Road running parallel 
to the ramparts in the west, from the 
north of what is now known as Fort 
Street to the southern extremity of 
Colaba Causeway, was exceedingly nar- 
row and least frequented. Instead of 
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of King Bdward, seeined more like a 
suburban area where might live the 
Arcadians rather tlian a busy haunt. 
In fact a few banks and Englisli finns 
alone -were to be seen in this quarter 
which, along with ‘Meadows Street and 
Apollo Street, were specificallj’- knorni as 
“ Ingrez Bazar, " that is, the business 
place of Eurojiean mercantile houses. 

Old Landmarks effaced. 

This quarter no doubt has -effaced 
almost all old landmarks. For instance, 
at the comer of Churchgate vStreet, say 
up to the showrooms of Ditmar, there 
was a conglomeration of half a dozen 
ground floor shoj)s, mostty of Memon 
booksellers, who drove a roaring trade 
in a variety of old and rare books. They 
were the largest purchasers of these at 
auctions where officials and othei's leav- 
ing Bombay for Europe used to smd up 
all their household furniture. Thus the 
curious collector of old books was sure 
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^lictionaiy, Kim; Kthvard VIV Lfttin 
nmimunr, or an o<M volnntc* -jjf Oc-sar, 
Horucf or \’irKii. wero pmcA 
ynd nmdi t]u- ham.'liiij; to I'tt thc't 
'• Haji *' hool; walla*; to part with them. 

Tiinc'.< Chonjjc*;, 

There was a j»hoto;,'r;ij>hc*r'i; .shoj?. 
toct, next (Imir. known as IJarichand 
Chintaman. Fie was the pirmecr arnoni; 
the Indian photojtrnpliers and hi.*; photos 
were greatly in lequi.sition. Only two 
or three hotisc.*; in south Homhy Koad 
still stand almost in the .same condition 
a,s Urey were in the Fifties. The chief 
of thc,se i.s the premi.se now in Ure 
occupation of Meivsrs. Ralli Brothers. 
Tire ground floor w’as then occupied by 
the old Bank of Bombay whidi citme to 
be established in 1841, with a level 
headed, capable and cautious Scotch 
manager in the person of Mr. John 
Stuart. In tlie Fifties the directors 
had resolved upon having bank prerafees 
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Jijibhoy. Every other building has 
.undergone transformation demanded by 
.the modem conditions of business in 
the locality. The opposite row of build- 
ings of' some architectural pretensions 
did not exist till the ramparts were 
pulled down some j^ears afterwards. 
In fact those rows of new premises rose- 
only after the Homb}’^ Road was fresh, 
laid out by Arthur Crawford almost in 
the same condition in which we see it to- 
day broad enough, with wide foot-paths 
and arcades. But these elegant piles of 
riew Bomba}'' will be described later on. 

The Story of John Treacher. 

But one little house which stood 
in the old Rampart Row, west, must be 
referred to, seeing that there was carried 
on for years, say up to 1860, the enor- 
mous business of the thriving house of 
Mr. John Treacher. It was afterwards - 
bought jby^ the Oriental Bank, that 
pfromineat building which juts out be- 
tween Hornby Road and Meadows Street- 



JO poiBOtJA UDDq 

p\jq qou[Av .ioo[| puiiojJJ oqi ssoufsnq 
s:q pDAouio.1 uoqt ipnj.w Auudmoo a\oix 
oip JO .toiiijuuiu nq^ oiuirooq oj.j ,. ioip 
-uojj, duuAif ,, su i[n:op su[ [jiri trA\ouq 
XipMr-iiraH soAv oif noiioif innio.ptjj pjip 
siq SKA\ ‘lUDiicn^W luo-tv) J<> otinui oip 
.Cq iLwouq anou pioq oq} jo .lopt-nloid 
otp *tfs«uiioj.{ ifinjAjf 'Ainid 

-uuo pnijuiq t: oun q p^UDAUOD ,')r( aqd 
(siq opuui iiujAU(( qti ^s•ouji;lU( jo oniqd 
pmiiiiio sjq j(* luo pDAoui pa?>u oh 
• nuiiiioj iLwo su[ ju lo-iqipii: :>qi >'Ua\ 
S‘SOUi>rui ui uooq o> pX ‘Jittiuiusifuun o» 
‘uuiu jioqs pitp pin: 'pioA\ ppipsiioq 
15 si:a\ jnqoun qi;, 

-tuuH in .\.i<*{.>i!jiiuuiu i.iqjAv i:pos' .ioqq> 
oil suAV *»-ioi(i^ Apsifoinnij iniq poipu 
-iw puu suoiinq oitiuu stq opoui qoiqAi 
piubq imp JO A'q.iiul oqi si:a\ h lOifAi 
upon oitptvin pin: :r;ouinip,-)ut isinpiroA 
qsihJiiup puu isiiuoipsi; ^:uqluo stq uuli 
-oq Mipiuojj, uqof oiop looi poipiuip 
ipt.w tiuipijini loop puiu.uii pjo ui: su.w H 



I'lierc was auotlior old landmark on the 
o^>positc side*. A sho]) belonging to the 
Palkiwalas was siluaied, where members 
of tliat ?ar.si family carried onthebiisi- 
ness of building carriages on English 
models and ])alkis whiclj were the princi- 
pal mode of conveyance in the Fort for 
solicitors, barristers, doctors, and mer- 
chants, Indian and European. The pal- 
ki was indeed a d)eri.shed institution for 
years and many were tlm old residents 
who regretted tlieir almost total disuse 
after 1874. ^i'hesc useful conveyances, 
along with the antiquated bullock hack 
cries, need a chapter by themselves to 
recall to the memorj' of generations to 
come how well did they ser\’'e the purpose 
of locomotion in days gone by when the 
tram car and the motor car were onlj’’ 
a dream. 

Meadows Street. 

But we are still on the streets, 
the streets which were crowded with men 
of business. Meadows Street, from end to 
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•rao:^sno sitj jo japnojd puB 

^^lodononr siq jo sbm atj sb pnoid ‘SBunB 
rjqSp TI3A3 Aqaotjd paxg siq -aiojj papaoaj 
jaA3u „ iCBiCj\[ „ puB gps aisAs. saoiid Dqj, 
•pajnoojd aq o:^ sbm saipBj UBadoina; jo 
Smqoap tBiJorjiBS aq:; .loj si^uamajinbaj 
aiqBuoiqsBj jaq:^o pitB sqps p A^jaiiBA 
B ajaqM. aq:^ ui cloqs UBipui Xpo aq:^ 

SBAi. :n ,, „ SB UiVvoitq X:^mmuuioo 

qeiog; aqi p jopudojd aiqBpadsaj b 
Aq pauMO doqs qjis pasutoi:^Bd AiqSiq b 
SBAV joop :^xajs[ ’XuBdrao^ puB Suiuia 
jaqoBqx p siossaaans aq:^ ‘AUBduio^ 
puB .laqoBqx •sjssaj\r p ssainsnq 3uiAT.iq; 
aq:^ m paqjosqB uaaq SBq qaiqAV AjBiqyi 
s^Avajpuy -ijs sbav :^pxnina; .vqpaidnaao 
sasiraajd aq:^ uj ’Smdaaqdoqs qsqSug; 
o:j ‘:^trasajd :;b sb pai^BOipap sbav ‘pai:^g 

SAvopBaj^ -qqBaAV apr^uBaiain puB *t^TA 

-pDB axitjuBojaxu p i^uiod ui passBcIins 
s:^aa.i:^S oiP^Jv uaa-iO -t^quiog sai:^ji^ 
aq:}. m :}iia 'iCBp-o^ si :}i sb paisnq 
aqq^ sBAi ,, apiuojq^ XBquiog ,, aq:} p 
uopBdtDoo aq:} ui Avott Smppnq pp sqi. 
o:} :}:}atnmQ[ 'S-issaj^ jo doqs aq:} tuojj ‘pua 



?It was no shop for humbler folk unless 
dire necessity made it necessary to resort 
i:o it. The Myajis were indeed most polite 
™and courteous and everj^ wa}’' helpful. 
Messrs. John Watson and Company, the 
founders of Watson’s Hotd (now known 
■a.s Esplanade) was a great rival and 
ultimately the Myajis had to wind up 
their lucrative business. Further on, 

■ exactly opposite the, westerly end of 
Hummum Street was " Morenas,” an- 
- other institution, but in the confectionery 
line, where ices and cakes in the Fifties 
were vended as a luxury. The shop where 
the Parsi proprietor, one Mr. Merwanji, 
made his fortune, is the one now in 
the occupation of Messrs. Dhanamal 
Chellaram, Jewellers. Here of an even- 
ing, specially in summer months, might 
be seen draw up on the road half a 
' dozen carriages and pair, in which were 
seated the "burra beebies ’ ’ wives of ofii- 
-^oials or merchants, sipping their glasses 
-*of ices, while humbler customers thronged 
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/asjtiOD JO ‘se^w pajioi qjiBOM ajoqA^. :jjo^ 
sssiiistiq JO jjBd aqj sai^ji^ aqj iti jng; 

*s9snoH PIO 

•uo OS puB AUBdtuo^ puB loqoBajj, 
‘qnio Aeqmoe: aqj ‘p^OH s,uosjBis&. 
JO Sm.xB3.T aqj q:jiA\ anSoA o:jm ^tnBa 
qoiqAV sSurpjinq Siq aqj oj Suimo jpj 
ajaqj sjejuai qSiq aijj uaqAs. auoSsBM. 
api-td sji jng 'qonui paSiiBqo j-oti sBq 
PjoqAv 3q:j no j3aj:js SAi.opB3j^ -joijaud 
-Old 9 JOS 9qj 9iiiBD9q aq paipai ueijB:jI 
aqj tiaq^Y -.taicjiBd b sbax xCuBAkjajg; 
•jj\[ inoqAv qjiAJi ubijbji ub sbm ‘Xbs ^Caip. 
‘sBuajo j\r 'jaajcBo ajij siq ui auop laAa peq 
Bq UBqj Aanoxn aioui pajmni sBUaioj^ 
poLiad qsijaAaj jeqj Smjn(j jo 

uoi:jBjtiaads aiBqs jBaiS aqj jo s^Bp atp 
aauis Buidaaqdoqs uo iiiJBD oj iCuojoo qap 
B SBAV ABquiog; uioqAV oj sjadaaqdotis 
uSiajoj puB ,, zajBuj „ aqj ^Cq anSoA 
o:jui jqSnojq sb^a ‘ooj ‘^Bqx ‘UAvouqua 
SBAi sMopuiAv doqs puB sdoqs dn Smssaip 
JO :j.TB aqj sABp asoqj ui rjug -sbav. :ji sb 
pajiiaiuBUjoun piiB iCBuip ‘doqs 3q;j 



Apollo Street, and also Marine Street, 
In those areas were crowded the busy 
merchantmen. Those .eminent and en- 
terprising houses, now on^}’’ names to 
recall the foundation of Bombay’s great- 
ness in foreign trade, of Messrs. William' 
Nicol and Co., Messrs. Ritchie iSteuart 
and Company, Messrs. Peel Cassels and 
Company, Messrs. Forbes and- Company^, 
Messrs. Rimington and Company, Messrs. 
Edward Bates and Company and others, 
were all congregated in these two once 
most busy streets of the Fort, long be- 
fore the Elphinstone Grcle, which ’ the 
utility imagination of Mr. Forjett, the. 
Police Commissioner, brought into ex- 
istence after- i860. ^Vhere are they ? , 
The new order of merchants knows them 
not, and the old residents of the Fifties^ 
aremore or less gathered to the majority. 
Some came to grief after the aftermath 
of 1865-66, some struggled for a few 
5'ears more, and some voluntarily wound 
up and bade a long and lasting adieu to 
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in pcai aq ubo 9Siidi3:iU3 jo 
^vjo:jsiq aqx 'P ^tneajp 3J3 m 'pneip 
-iCo^ puBqDinajx ‘t'g-Cqgi jo .ib:js 
3Ai:jBXnD3ds :jBrp jo asu .loarjain aip 
anSoA o:^ui araBD tpiqM sainaqos 
stiopiquiB puB 3psB:iilBj ‘pipA ‘asoip 
p auou iiaqAi .‘ssampBa:js ajpUBOjatn 
puB aoBad jo sarap Smdicl aq:j. ut pa 
-ipunBt SBM araaqas aqx 'p-iBAvif^ioit lap 
-ana: obiltb^ iiTOjj a.Toqsa.io| mai^SBa aip 
iiiiBpa.T o:j itB^aq oqAi Aaq:). sba\ 
:>! •i£uBdaio 3 ssajj pire puB^ auo^s 
-inqd]3; aq:j sb sap-iio Xtbphoxu atp ai 
UAVoiiq aniaqas :jBq:^ parpunBi oq^vv Aaq:j 
SBAV :^x '^sn-ix ABcpuoa xnasajd 

aqx JO AqBjajq sjaauoid aqj ‘asiidjajua 
^jBAijd dijubSiS b jo .laauoid aqj. sbav 
ipiqAv lujq jBqj. sbav ji 'qjiAV poJuC 
-uoa aq oj aniBU b sbav X‘*3qvL ‘sjpjds 
Suisudiar^ua piiB aApoB jsoui aqj aiaAv 
'saiuBf puB uqof ‘sSuiiuaja OiVq stR Jo 
-aaaqAv XiiBduioQ puB loai]^ jo asnoq 
.jBa.iS oqj JO ajB.WB avou si oq^^^v 
-DB aipiiBoiaiii ^bojS .ipq:^ jo sauaas aqx 



monograph issued under .the authoritj^ 
of the Port Trustees in 1905, on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Alexandra Docks by King 
George V (then Prince of Wales), Bom- 
bay owes a deeji debt of gratitude to 
Lord Elphinstone, the Governor, who 
gave the concession and to the 
firm of Messrs. Nicol and Company, 
who brought it to a head in 1864. 
Similar^ niaj’ be mentioned the 
name of Messrs- Ritchie Steuart and 
Company who were the promoters of the 
gigantic Backbay enterprise, in eveiy 
way sound but which came to grief 
by the ill fate which overtook Bombay, 
in 1865. The names of Messrs. Trace}^ 
and Michael Scott, are inscribed on the 
pages of the commercial histor3''of Bom-;, 
bay. The5' were mighty builders. One 
firm alone now remains, which must not 
be omitted to be mentioned. That is of 
Messrs. W. and A. Graham an.d Com- 
pany. They were indeed the largest 
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■ajoui puB oSb sjBajfC 09 
^^Twos patjsiinog otiM siaptinoj atjrj 'apBj; 
JO ttannjsijSu^ iipjnjs pjo latj jo ittjijiqe 
puB i^Snaijs oqj in oSuBip jBDipBi b 
- atioSjaptiri aqs SBq sssj aqj joti. ‘oSgi 
3 Dtris uoijBiniojsiiBjj jBoiSiCqcI jBaiS. b 
atioSiapun SBq iCBqinog ji -hibSb 03s 
j0A0ti iJBqs 0 aSl Tiioq^A JO aqi]; aqj 
suoijrpBjj 3 iqBjnou®q pUB tpii ipiiJ 

qjiAv snijg: pjo osoqj jo sj0qiu0m p0 
-qsinSui:jsip asoqj 0jb 3 Uoq -jiramTUOjd 
:jsoia 3 qj sbm ‘^eqniog; jo quBg; pp aqj 
qjiM noijD0iraoD ui um.oii0.t jBpUBTig: jo 
iCBUtiBu jjaqo^ jaujiBd joitiss oq^ 
AUBdtno^ pUB i£ 0 jf) -sjssa]^ puB 'spssB;^ 
j0:qB^ 'pajpEjmoAtssBtn jo aSBUOsiad 
jBqj SBAN. tpiqM. JO pB 0 q oqj ‘XuBdnio;;) 
puB spssBQ p0j; •sjss0j\[ Stipq spAu 
:^B 0 j 2 Jiaqj. ‘siqB^ oqj ajojoq Suoj siUBiC 
puB spooS0D0id ajiqsBDiiBq; jo sjajjEodini 



Chapter X.— THE OVERI.AHD MAH, 
AND THE POST OFFICE. THE 
OLD SECRETARIAT IN APOLLO 
STREET. 

T he itinerary of the Fort in the 
Fifties would be incomplete were 
no mention made of the situation and 
condition of the great public offices. Of 
course, it goes without saying that in 
those quiescent days the work of the 
administration in all parts of the coiin- 
try was not so circumambient as it is 
to-day. In the first place there were 
no sea cables to carry on hourly com- 
munication with the Chairman of tlie 
Board of the great East India Company. 
They called themselves the Court of 
Directors and their office was in the 
historical Leadenhall Street in London. 
The Chairman occupied the position of 
the Secretary of State and communi- 
cations between him and the Governors 
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POST OFFICE. 





tBoipouad o:j aartarpaqo U£ suoponi^s 
-m Jiaq:^ :^tio §itrjtt.iBD s|nsuoD-oid 
aq:}. 6:}, pife sio:jaaji(x jo aq:^ a^qn 

-jnoaoH aq; UMouq uaaq aAteq ^Cbuf 
„ xvouapqfo; ,, 'iCequioa; pute SBjpBH 

JO saiotiapisaid[ ^ti’e^-ioduiT om:j aq:j ja 

sjBas aqj :jb jo X^iioq:jnB jBj:jiiaa aqj jo 
:jBas aqj iCaqj. aq ‘^Bp-oj. ajB aiaqj sb 
saaigo aqqnd jo suopBaqdpjntu x^uBin os 
40TI ajaM ajaqj arai:j aq:j jo Bipuj Ur ^pJBS 
-saaaj^ -MaiA jo srjurod pB inojj uopBJj 
-siuctupB JO siuajqojd babjS aqj iCpnjs 
o:j ami:j jo q^Siiaj jatjBajS pUB ‘:jqSnoqj. 
JO uoijBjj-uaouoa jarjBaiS jo aSBjuBApB 
anbiun aqj. paiJjBo qoiqAv ^^pinsiaj auop 
aja^w sSuiqx ’uaqBj. aABq Atjnrnminoa 
apjUBaiara aq; puB uoi;Bj;siirirapB 
aq; q;oq qoiqM sapij;s aq; jo sn sqa; 
auojB ;‘Bqx ‘i^iqaoAi-iq b joj 3 m;B;TSB 
Xbp-o; aiB BAV uaq^A ‘-^xq;.uom-iq sb^vv ;i 
papBD aA\. SB ,, nBtri puBjiaAO „ aqx 

*U»W PUBJWAO 3111 
•ajBAud puB iBp^go q;oq ‘JBjnS 
-aj ajBAV .Cbp aq; jo iBiauao-jomaAoo pa® 



Dej^atches of grave import. Still it 
was not a word that connoted in the 
minds of the various administrations of 
the time the same Standard with wtidb 
the great “ Efficiency " Viceroy made 
'them familiar during his eventful 
septennate. The overland mail was not 
r^ular. It could not be expected with 
that dock-like punctuality noticed at 
the commencement of the twentieth 
century. Navigation had not been so 
perfected. The P. & O. Co.’s vessds 
from Suez to Bombay were still in’ their 
infancy and their commanders had to 
learn many a lesson from those gallant 
officers and scientific geographers of 
the Indian Navy of which not only the 
Honourable the Bast India Company 
but all India and the United Kingdont 
should remain proud. The Company’s 
officers had to undergo a vast training 
to mark out the routes and they had 
to greatly depend on what the geogra- 
phers of the Indian Navy had then 
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•3^; JO uoi:jBpuommoo3J no ‘I^Sgi 
ojojog; ‘soApsuraq; Aq aoBj b ‘sjsminjc 
.jb:^$ocI 33itx§B:js Xq paniBD oq o:j. pBq 
Aoqx-'sspjg uaaAijaq jbj puB 

^9j.aj[aM spBui puBjuj -spoM iBjsod 9Ai:^ 
‘imiid paqBD aq abhi :jBqM. no ^Cjjbo o:j 
: iU9raUJ9A0Q aq:^ Aq apBni sb^a :p:ojj9 pa 
-siubSjo ub aqq SiiiqjxCuB :^Bqj i^^gi 
:joii SBAV q puB ZCgi ixp uija:^ aqj jo uop 
-Bt^cTaaoB aq:^ ni ‘BTpui ^sod otisbm. 

ajaq:^ c^Bqj. jaquiauiai ptnoqs lapBai aqx 
•ifoUBjin s;i m bsjB sbm aapuas jB^sod 
aq:j 'pBiu puBpaAo aqj, utojj :j.iBdy 

•aoiAjas IBJSOd ai|i 

'iCjapog opBpv 

aq:^ jo qauBjg; ABqiuog aq:^ ui paSjain 
aams it^aioog iBOiqdBjSoaf) uaq:^ aqj 
a,iojaq taaqj jo ^^hbui Xq pBai siadnd aqj, 
qt '.siaa^o asoq:j jo s:tJOjfa aqi^^Tiaios aq:^ 
jp ,i5iimi.nqBd ajdtaB png pjnoAV ‘:jsbo^ 
Y^BOTJjy. qsBa; aqi- pnB UBaaQ UBipni aq:j 
'B.ag pa-jn aqj jo uo^bSiabii aqj jo Xjot^siq 
aqj..35noqB snouna asoqx ‘paqsqdniooDB 



‘Commission appointed in 1850, there 
was no such thing as a postage stamp ! 
Between 1837 and 1854, private service 
'or enterprise did all the work under Go- 
vernment protection. These private pos- 
tal agents levied cash for a letter. There 
is a history by it of how they distributed 
letters in the city which must be related 
in a, subsequent chapter. Suffice to say, 
that in the Fifties a letter from Bombay 
to Calcutta cost one rupee per tola, 
.and a letter from Calcutta to Agra 12 
■annas ! What a fortune postage stamp 
'Collectors might make by searching 
■for Indian postage stamps of the year 
J854! 

Administrafive Work. 

But such being the conditions of 
'communication, it would, be readily rea- 
lised that all administrative work was 
Tiot only slow and leisurely, but hardly 
considerable quantitatively. The "Co- 
venanted Clerks . of the Hast India 
Company, must have had a .fine time of 
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B tpris }0 -iCBqtUOa; JO J0UJ9A 

-O0 aq:^ jo sjaii^iBtib [Bpuspisaj: aq:^ aDuo- 
oiiodv m „ ^BUBt^aioag pjo „ 
pa^BD uaaq 3uot SBq qoiqM. Stiipxinq 
aq:^ sbm. SuipjiTia :^BiJB;ai03g aqx 

•3Jiq uo p9:jii9x 
sSmp|iTiq ui qioM patjuioddB iraq:^ uo- 
pamBD xtB aoigo aq:^ puB asnon 

uio:^sno aq:^ puB aaqjo 
^q:^ pUB t^BTJBt^ajoas aq:^ aABg 

aq:^ ui pa:jBOO][ ^^b ojaAV Xaq^, ‘asjnoa 
JO *s?JJJId[ ui uaaMi^aq jbj puB Avaj 
ajaAV saogjo oqqnd i^Bq:} pres aq* i^qSiut 
'uaq:j ‘IPM j'stJ^odaj siaAip siq jo 
ja:jOBJBqD pai^Bpq aq:j jo mpi puimax 
o:j pUB jnos injaoBad siq xaA o:^ :^biib?. 
•^laag aq^. jo sjub^Aj iC:}:^ad aq^. jo auou 
q:jiA3L ‘apn:^amb jo Bqooq siq Suiqotns 

BqsBj :^oii:jsia; aq^ Aijoasl :^ou pip pUB 
UA^ouquB Xpt^njosqB ojaM. sapxu pUB suo:^ 
iJq s:^JodaJi uaqAV sapji^ aq:j jo Bja UBip 
•BDiy aq:^ jo s-^Bp passajq asoq:). loj qSis 
pjnoM. iCBp-o:^ JO aoiAjag jiai;) ireipui 
aqi- Moq auiSBUii jpAv ubo oav puB 



Satrap, it is said, was Jonathan Duncan' 
wto died' of cholera in the beginning of 
’'the nineteenth century and was buried 
iti the outer churchyard of St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral, till that space by the Munici- 
pal Act of 1865, was dosed for all pur- 
poses of burial. The tombs there were 
“removed and taken elsewhere, while 
some of the prominent ones were relaid 
on the inner floor of the Cathedral, that 
of Duncan induded. Of course, the 
Cathedrd "was in realit.v, next door to 
the Gbvemor’s residence. So that in 
the days of the eighteenth centuiy, 
all through, the European section must 
have realised in concrete what was 
meant by Church and State. 

The Old Secretariat Buildings. 

The Church stood under the shadow 
of the State. Each edifice stood in its 
solitar}*^ gloD" surrounded by large shady 
trees. Even in the Fifties the Old Secre- 
tariat Building was striding alone amidst 
a large square with trees and gardens. 
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„ jnpi3iiBa; „ o:j oSu siBaX iCu«iu 

Smpjinq jo asocfeip o; qi pa^dtnoid 
3 :;b:^ 9 Dq:^ p sapuaSpcD atp puB 'SDqjo- 
qfeiJBpioas atp or^ui parpraAUOD Xjn:^ 
-iiao ip^di aqi jo rjuatiraDtiauiraoD aq^ 
sppuBA iBpg^o aq^ qp ‘aauapisaj piio:^ 
-BtuaqnS b sb uaaq aABq pntn aaqpa aq:^ 
t^UBSap puB poD ‘aara Avoq qBoai qaiqM. 
saaBj:^ Xusm r^aX aiB araqx ‘OD uo:^ 
-3muia'a[ •sissaj\[ aiaAv sjossaaans asoqAi 
XitBdtno^ puB rpaoAVBj aanjgf sb ssau 
-isnq sq uo paujBD qoiqAv uuq pp ub jo 
jaurpBd B 0 ^ paSuopq aaujq ainBU oqx 
•ajaqrj saaqjo Xp^Bp Jpq^ pajBai OABq 
:jsnnr s^saqjoj aqj ja:jjBajaq:| puB uo ja:jB| 
pa:^sixa aABq r^sniit uiaq:j sapiAip avou 
qaiqAX auB^ aoma qBjpaipB;) aq:j 
papunojjns qoiqAV auo aq:j ptiB puB:^ 
-ajaag aq:j ^Cq pasopua bojb aq:j uaaAvjaq 
’Xinr^uaa q:juoa:jqSp aq:j jo :jJBd ja^jBajS 
aq:^ Suunp Suipqnq ou sbav ajaqrj :jBq:j 
DjqBApauoa a:jmb si 'll uboci -lo 

‘auBq puiiBiiiBx ui ABS ‘qaBC[ aip ib 

asnoq b pBq oqAV laqBpaBa b SuiAuq 



ShivlalMotilal of Indore, a shroffing cele- 
brity. Further vandalism overtook the 
historical building after this titular Raja 
converted it for ordinary business 
offices to exact his ecomic rent on 
the capital invested in the purchase. 
However, Bombay of to-day must feel 
thankful to him that he has preserved 
intact the largest portion of the garden, 
facing the west, where we can imagine 
many an interesting function must have 
taken place in the early days and where 
no doubt the fashion and beauty of Bom- 
bay occasionally met and kept up digni- 
fied revelry till the small hours of the 
morning. It - is perfectly conceivable 
that all the buildings in the front on 
the west were non-existent and the 
wind of the western sea blew sweet and' 
low straight from the Back Bay over 
the western ramparts. 

The New Secretariat Building. 

The Old Secretariat served its puqjose 
till the multiplication of administrative 
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ui ^BAi iCisAa ajB uopno^ 

JO i^aqx ’sosodind laqjo joj pasijijn jo 
pjbs jaq:q9 sSuip\mq :^uamTij3A0Q pjo u 
aiaqMasp paDBjd uaaq aABq s:jajqB:j 
jB]iraTS laqjaqM aiBMB ^ou si ja:iiJAA. 
r^nasojd aq:j ‘Snipiina ar^B^ig ^Bqj jo 
i^jorjsiq oq:^ sjunoaai jaujoo q:^ncs oq:^ vb 
r^ajqBrj ajqjBni y * 30 TtraA P soSoq; oq:^ 
JO jaiiirBtn aqj jar^jB ^jiDimo^ m jotuoAof) 
^q!^ Xotraipox^; sih Jo „ suopnpsa-a; „ jo 
Xbav iCq saajoap ^snStiB iraq:^ anssi ptre 
■*aoiAjas pa:^iiBXiaA03 Aiati aq:^ jo sjossao 
-apaid ajBipaiurai aqj ‘iCuBdrao^ Bipui 
:^SBa[ aq^ atqBJnoiroH aq:j jo ,,sqja]0 
pat^UBuaAo;) ,, aqj iCq paja^siuiiupB ajaM 
Xotiapisaja sq^ jo sjibjjb aq:^ ajaqAi ptiB 
‘papisaj pBq jfjnrjuoo qrjuaa^qSia aq:} jo 
sJoujaAoS i<[UBTit os ajsqAv ajcxu puB saBa^C 
paipunq aq:j jo iCjojS Diiojsiq pjo aq:^ 
jjB 50 ttioqs SBA\ aoripa aq:j snqx ’sap 
-uaAag aq:^ ui pBO-g; oXbj^ aq:^ no papaja 
aq o:j 'si£Oisua:^ 3 jd |Bjnpa:qqoaB auios 
JO SapsBoq puB snopBds qfnoua 2m 
-pqnq Mau b papuurasp j(Cpiia2jn qjoAv 


liistoric instincts and historic percq)tion. 
I^or there "cne sees'' a large number 
of tablets . which remind him of oid 
places of historic interest. But we in 
India are yet a century behind in all 
kinds of progress.. The onl}’’ matter 
in which there is a progress is ih writing 
the I history- of India whereby a large 
number of old idols have been white- 
washed, faithfulness and absolute 
acciira'c}^ having been a minus quality 
jor, the older official historians. Tet it 
be hc^ed tlia.t* sbme Councillor or Civic 
ifather ' will rise in his place and 
plead for the sad omission of civic 
amenities which while satisfying tlie 
true historic instinct would teach the 
rising . generation 'to clierish the 
Tiohoured places of ‘ . the past . with 
the accumulated wealth of their tradi- 
tions. .The Old Secretariat is the onls' 
relic preserved intact to recall ,many .. 
^an act .of tlie Bombay Administration 
-for. over, a' century: There is' even . a 
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.j'SiOJAi 'iiiopnij JO ounj oijj ojsSuo.sBu 3u;<; 

‘sojy oijood pp'otij !}tt ipioj jno aipui>i sn •ja'j 
•^SBcl aqj JO sinojoo aq-) q'>iA\ 
‘^uosuicl oq'j 'psq'} sjqSnoq'j oqj 'juraj 

f J813I (pAV 'oAti ‘odubjSbjj 'osoqA,V 
‘RinA\ou .{auoq uapjo^? oj aSuvqo an 'jo'l „ 

•rjuassid 3q:j jo s^xiSnoiiT 
aq:} Sci ^sbcT aq; jo sinopa aq; i;|Baaj 
pUB *.Taiuaq;5 ajpuy iiBq:j jaq:^o ou ‘poLiacl 
iCjBUoi:jiqoA3^ qouaij aq:j jo sniuaS 
pajidsui :jBq:^q:jwv Suis jaq:^BJ ppo.w i 
’:jsiiu p ^aaqs :^sba b ajn:)nj aq:). pUB 
‘qtlBiq :jD3jj3cI b sbav r^SBj: uioqAv o:j 

ssaauiJd; jo aouaj UBisiaj :^Bqa }0 aT[cT 
-UIBX3 aq:}. Suimojioj ':}uasajd aq^, o:}. uop 
-iia:}:}B s:ji sauquoa amssaid qSiq jo 
SiCBp asaq:} ui j sBp ‘qoujAV oqqnd aq; 
a^BDtipa o; ‘;iiaAa |BiDuiAOjd puB iBaoj 
B iCuBui JO jnjuiijq os ‘.iCin^uaD ;Bq; 
JO spjoaaj pajoaps aAiS o; tiosBai ja^BaiS 



Chapter XI.~THB CATHEDRAI/. 

**0h I somotimcs when the solemn organ rolls 
Its strain of sounds down the grey historic aisles” t 

The other public edifice of im- 
portance which attracted greater atten- 
tion in the Fifties than it does at present 
was St. Thomas* Cathedral. It was in- 
deed a solemn and stately public build- 
ing in those days. Our bo5dsh curiosity 
and reverence combined, often prompt- 
ed us to stand at the entrance of the 
western portal of this stately shrine, 
with its grey towers, the solemn tolling 
of the bell, attentively listening to 
" the man of God ” in the distant 
pulpit, while within the historic aisles 
and all around was solemn silence, in- 
ching us with an ineffable ecstacy of 
the divine worship. Noiseless was the 
street on a Sunday evening and none of 
the myrmidons of the police patrolled 
it, mahing signs ‘*chip, chip ** to the 
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THB BOMBAV QRBBM. 1884. 





JO pjpwiiu iDAD ‘ijjnoA .1110 pony 
OJoSipjniQ Ul lOipDlIJOD Ot{X 'SUI101[>( 
Ii}ipDi|.)UD otp jo X^nuoq pijin 

-osjupiu oip paAOiis.ip ' oq:^ 

SuiJiip 'iJuiiuuot jt) sjBos .101(5^111. Aipip 
III iqi»nuj sDijiuuuinq oin jo oioi '’‘HI 
tbop puu ‘poJniiUD puB pDsfijAiA nc^ o) Sin 
-j-ioifind 'suutjuqjuq ,, uujisuii;;) ,, nsoqj 

JO uiiJtp’puuA .iqi in uobuurl 

-\U03 Junq .inuiiuiu du ui ppioA sit-iqi 
-uv)i{ ,, viip Aq >*At{aimp Aqj jo uouinn 
O'uip Oip l{Snot(X ‘Ijli ll‘»AAl 

Di{i Aioii-w b*Ajj{A .MqK> put: AJodu.'Ai:;) 

‘.woinpu'i 'uip({ iv •o.'itqfl uuubtitp 

p.lJOlSb" lit pojvs pSMf JMOlijlUHl 

AodAS Alp, qAUp'A '.AUt.’Hjilv; Atp p«u 
]u >'.u:p :pi:p Aboip ju ;)AU->uf)Ar>it*)A Aq* 
SB.W OJlIUpSjA jO .10pu» p^pniBj-.AAU imp 

((V UonttUJAlSUOA U> llisupr AUU ipi.'A 
pAXjuuui uoijoAAp qij.-A iioqi 

ptUb* ijuq p-?oi:> Alp uup.t.A ;;iA:idtq.: 

•U>A\ AIJX 'p.puil lutp p.qiU.^UUI'^dus: 
.)pp:pU‘>D UUAtkuuK AUU Mtppv; 'AfAVOp 
AAiip o| .<<1 Sntb^yti SApiqAA ju :;:.>AUp 



the; creed oi our ancestors with solemn. 

' • . * j * 

reverence. It may be interesting to learn 
how manj'^ of the congregation of the, 
day assembling weekly for worship there 
are aware of the fact of the near ap- 
proach of the bicentenaiy of this historic 
pile on the Christmas day of 1918 !* 

History of the First Chapel. 

. The curious may learn from Mr. 
Edwardes’ account in the revised Bom- 
bay Gazetteer of the begiimings of the 
cathedral and of the vicissitudes which 
attended the first attempt to build God. 
a church in the city two hundred years, 
ago and more. The very first chapel ever 
thought of for the spiritual ministration 
of. the Christian officers of the Govern- 

j , 

ment of Bombay, the seat of which wa.s 
then at Surat, was in 1665 ! The chapel 
was a mere room in the Bombay Castle. 
Ten years later Gerald Aungie r's devout . 

* The' Jubilee now past and gone was unostehtiously 
abbnted. 
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parpiugmi. ‘jt^qraoa }o suop 

-epunoj 3 i|:j ^12I o:^ ^s 3 I|JE 3 aq; ‘jatSuny 
ppjaf) ja:jjE ':^no ajjed oq. a^qB sb:Vl aq 
qaiqAV. SBapi XBOpDBjd jo qnj qnsuoa-ojd 
opaSjaua :jsora v 'anoog; sapuqo mi\[ jo 
diqsioujaAoS aqj Supnp sbm :h 'qajnqo 
jBooj jno JO Xjojsiq aqj oj ainoa oj ring 
•Ajsauoqsip auBjoid qatis jo ^jiiaaouut :jou 
SI saunjuaa iiaajiiaAas qSiu qaAv joj sa 
-qajnqo iTBpsiiq;) aqj jo Xiojsiq aqx 

•sSuiqj 

pajDBs jsoiu aqj uo spuBq S.-e[ oj sJBaj 
jaAau ^C^ipidno s,ubj^ ’S-iiEj^B uBumq 
m os .laAa si jj \ Xbmb pojtiids aiaAv 
spunj aqj puB anSoiBoap aqj pajBpTA 
pBq XipoSun auo ainos ‘qrt| Suoj b sbai 
aiaqj 'piBj a.iaAv siiopBpunoj aqj jajjB 
-uappns uaqx •pajaapoa ajaAV ooo'ot' 'S-jj 
JO :jiiajxa aqj o:j saiuoui pms 'Bas ABq 
-jpBg; aqj oj uado iCqnj uaqj 'uaajQ ^JBq 
-iitoa aqj. no qainqa b jo iiopan.ijsaoa aqj 
JO SiViaii Stn.iaaqa aqj jqSnojq amojj jb 
sjojaajtip ajqB.iiioiioif aq.i 05 saijBajjira 



chapel was completed, the funds having 
been provided by means of a lottery. 
One chaplain, Mr. Cobb, was most instru- 
mental in its completion and it was on 
the Christmas day of 1718 that it was 
opened with an imposing ceremonial. 
But till 1835, it may be observed in 
l)assing, Bombay episcopate was sub- 
ordinate to the see of Calcutta, It was 
in that year that by a legislative enact- 
ment, Bombay was raised to the dignity 
of a bishopric with the Reverend ^Ir. 
Carr as the first Bishop. The Cathedral 
was found somewhat incommodious and 
in 1865 a chancel was constructed to 
the east with another State ceremonial 
by Sir Bartle Frere of which I was one 
of the spectators. 

“ Cowasji Cross.” 

The ever philanthropic Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Cowasji Jehangir donated 
it with a beautiful fountain, costing 
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u.\xoil}i-xp\v aq) Xq apstu ‘ood'Sc ’S^ jo 
;so3 B :jB ‘usSiO :jU3Dgiu3Bui B Xq 
paiprjuo 031B SBAi iBjpaqjB^ aqx ’^sn 
DijsDinop Jiaqj Joj jajuiw jo saruBqo 
oDUaqj 3uii[g ‘XjmpiA aq; uf Surpisai iCtjiu 
-Binnq UBipuj ^sajood aqj jo s(Iooij aas 
Xbui auo iiioq Xub :jb puB Xsp Xub ib 'joj 
‘ i^^iJBip JO qonui SB :jjb jo qjOAv b 'spuejs 
IIps uiBjunoj jnjpriBaq aip jnq ‘uoiAijqo 
ui paclaajs aju sotobu Jiaqj puB pBap 
OJB SOIJBUBJ oqx 'SSOJO B IpjiA pO^UllOlU 

-ins sf ajnjonjjs oip sb „ ssoi3 rfsBitt 03 ,, 
jouop aip paiUBuqaiu ‘sjsixa jq-js ssBp 
ipiqAi JO :jujuiUDrj B ‘Xsp aqj jo soijbubj 
UB iJisBOJOZ asaip jo am a puy j ^Cjiu 
-BijsiJio oj pajoAap cljqsjo.w jo aoBjcI b 

«I UIBJUnOJ B POJD OJ SAaUJUI.fpBD^ aip 
JO asnoq isjbj ipu oqj jo uops oqj joj 
saijtUBjojcl jo Xjmejojd b sb a ji \ rqoAaj 
ut SBiA 'f' 98 ^ P -^jiunuiiiiDO xopoqjjo s[q 
'-Cdojq.jUBqqd siq jp in oipqjBa lou ji 
3uiipousB*A ifsB.AO^ jjs JOJ ‘aDuojoAauaq 
orioqjBD siqj joj -ajBS uiajsa/W aq^ jo 
aauBJjuo aqj :jb spUB.js ipiq.w ‘ooo‘S£ ‘s j 



makers, Messrs. Bishop and Starr. The 
slow and solemn chimes, however, of the 
Cathedtal dock, which in the silence of 
the night were heard at a long distance 
remained till late. The structural al- 
terations and other exigendes of the 
sacred edifice led to .some changes. But 
gone, gone are the solemn, slow and 
rythmical chimes of the Cathedral dock 
which used to ring in our ears during 
the Fifties. They struck all quarters, 
and the deqp toned hours as the}’^ rang 
filled our 3'’oang hearts T\dth infinite jo\»^. 
The change in the chimes may have 
been necessarj^ by the utilitarianism of 
the daj’- but to us it is a change which we 
regret. It has obliterated all old me- 
mories. It has dissodated our old asso- 
dations with the historic Cathedral.^ 
The iron age of the twentieth century 
has for ever destroyed the one utility 
which had so well served the Fort of 
Bombay for a whole century. . . \ 
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SI uupsui][;y-uou 13 ‘aotiEipii^d 
‘4na ' ‘snoniiss .to sjoiCBid loj UBq:Vbj3ii:> 
otinra aT[^ loj aiotn o2 aiaijti §uiq.B23j§ao3 
Mou sborjoAsp patnnsaid aq o:^ si :ji 
•piBaq; aiB ttSpiaAos puB Aj:^unoo jno 
j'6j sjaifBjd |i2SjaAnin puB „ sumaQ; a^ „ 
JBOj asoqM mq:;TAi. diqsioAv jo 
abB^d ai^^saCBni pUB axqB:^iiis Apio aq:). 
st-q.t suoiSBoao ^:^B:xs no qSnoq:^ 

‘:);t joj qonni aiBD oqAV. Ajp tif pbnoj 
aq * o:j. r^iJids XBirpiajaAajc aq:^ jo aiaq:). a.iB 
iSiiBin Moq lOjj •aams apBqs ot^tti aaqipa 
itcBoq siqq >tid SBq tusiiljapoin 

piT^ -sainiqD XBDisnni s:q puB jaMOj,, 
3poQ reqBCB-a aq:^ iCq pauiraip sbav 
jSiojiS XBjnparjtqajB s:^i jo aji^sn^ rjsjq aq:^ 
Xfiq, qSrioiq:^ XXB it^inSip puB aanajaAaj; jo 
'i^iiBaq piiB ifoC JO Suiqij b sbm :xi qans 
sy •XIBH UMOx 9tp OABS 'jjo^ aq:X m 
uoTSnapjd XBjn:jDa:qipjB iCuB jo aaqipa 
iCjiio aq:x sbm. XBjpaq:XB;) aq^ sai:xji^ aq:^ ui 
:jWq:X aijBjaj o:^ Bupsaiaijin si r^i :^iia; 

- -pjpaqjBO 

aqj (0 MDsipuBJO iBjnpdinpjy^ 



wrong ill l)is surmise. It may be that the 
Cathedral is very well cared for spiritual- 
ly, and that there is no fault to be found 
with men of the State who dispense 
che patronage of the Church. An elo- 
quent preaclier who could send a thrill 
through the hearts of the worshippers 
has been somewhat wanting for many a 
year. No learned divine and scholar 
preaches now from the old pulpit. A 
Manning or a Vaughan alone can revive 
the spirituality within the Cathedral. 
Or it may be, as many allege, and as the 
rationalism of the day teaches, that the 
creed itself is decaying and dying. What- 
ever may be the cause the Cathedral 
is not the Cathedral spiritually which 
Sandy Seventy occasionally used to 
visit to hear the preachings of the chap- 
lains of the Fifties. Still it stands out 
in the midst of all mundane things 
surrounding it as the landmark of the 
b^innings of Bombay.’ The Town Hall 
is simply modem compared to it. And 
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•iC^quiog JO sSmumSaq aqj 
qjiAi. patj-BpossB iCprjBnipm os si qoiqM 
Smpjinq STq:^ rjiBMB pm a^Bj qons ou :^Bq;:j 
pacloq iCpnoAap aq oj si :ji -putvoiS 
aqtj o:^ ^ spAaj sjBpuBA aqj jo pUBq ssaj 
aq:^ uaqM Smtuiioiu jBiattaS jo ^^Bp 
13 aq pjtioM :ji :jBq:j *iBap aiB saiioraara 
asoqiA puB sai-xnt^uaD jo ajdnoa b :^unoa 
/Cbtu qDKtM saogipa opqnd aq:j aiB uaaA\:j 
-aq JBj pUB Maj og -rjt :jsuibSb rqoAaj 
pjnoAV UBui B o:^ iiBquiog; paAiAai aq o:j 
uoijsaSSns aq:^ ajaM pauinsajd aq o:j si :ji 
puy 'qpj auot^siqtin. asaqq. jo aaioA 
aip o:j paua:^sq jaAati SBq suazpp ino jo 
4 uids aijo^siq aq^ :^nq ‘piinoiS aq:^ o:j 
ajid OTio:jsiq siqtj azBi o:j tiopsaSSns aqq. 
q:jiM sjBpuBA jBOOj Sin:;irBAN. uaaq ^oti 
aABq aiapx pat^BpossB iCjiiB} 

aq iiBO ipiqM oSb siBaii paipanq om:^ 
:jiiatuujaAOQ Zlq papa.ia soqipa ^p:^B:js 
ajSuis B o:j :jtio ^uiod iCjpjBq ubd auo 



CriAmR xu.~cru> JjOMBAY GRKKN. 
THI* TOWN HALL ANTIQUITIKS 
ANT) LrnHiATnRI*. 

N JiXT {<> llie lionn' Cathedral in 
Church Gate Street, the object of 
the greatest delight and curiosity was 
the 'JVmTi Ifall, vulgarly pronounced 
" Tondal/' lu'cn in the fifties ever>' school 
bf>y knew where was the " Veval ” (the 
Cathe<lral) and where the " Tondal. 
The cockney of the I'ort may not know 
■' Baharkot,’' Kalbadcvl. Girgamn or 
Walkeshwar, but he knew these two 
popular edifices. Our youthful imagina- 
tion was no doubt stnick by these. The 
Cathedral was u place of solcnm wor- 
shi]) only op^ on service days. Not 
so the Town Hall. It wa.s a place free 
of access to all at certain hours of tlie 
day. Strangers visiting tlie " Killa ’* 
ot Bombay, cannot return to their 
homes without seeing the great civic 
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t[;nos 3Ti:}, ui ptrnojB s§uip(ii^<i 
TjStq ou 3J3M ‘SisaBj iCpsora 

osiB ‘iiajppqD aq^ jo punojS^CByd .10 
uopBSJoaj aq^, sbm ‘Hbh uaioj;, aq^ 
a:^isocldo uaaif) aq:^ 'sisiBd[ 

‘s:qiipB JO :^Josaj aqj. ajaASi paquasap XpBai 
-JB suBpiBj\[ oajlJ. aq:^ seaiaqi^L q.Bq:i ^Cbs 
o:^ :jDBj B iCjar^njosqB si ‘paapui •luaq:^ 
•loj ^UBjsip ooj Suiaq 'UBpiBH Siq aq:^ 
‘^jo^ maqjjou aq:^ m Smpisaj oaipqqo 
JO uopBaiaai aq^ joj Sunj b sb paAjas 
iCqBaj ptiB ‘SuiAiS-qjjBaq sbm tiaaiS aqj. 
jBj os •:tsaA\ aq^ no S-bq aq:^ mojj 
sa2aajq rjjos aqr^ oj pasodxa sbm ‘aDB|d 
:^sjq aqj uj -suosBai aajqj. jo oAvq. joj 
‘aA|joBj:^:jB AjSuipaaaxa sbiA :h -apjp b 
S uraq .iviimp 'iqc^Bjfnf) ui ujivip paureu 
SBAV punojSj^Bjd siq:^ jo jajDBJBip 
JBjnojp aip o:j SuiJAO ‘uopBajoaj SuiitaAO 
JOJ 4Jo^ aqj. m Smpisaj spiS puB 
s^oq isJB<i iJB tjsorap jo :jJosaj a:jTjnoABj 
aip SBA\ 'suapjBQ ajoJi^ auoi^suiqdjji aip 
Avon 'uaajf) aqx "Ap w ajnpa:^ 
-iqojB puB pmq s:^i jo auo .Cjito aq; ‘ipq 



some distance were those large godowns 
smelling of "Afim "" or opium. Great 
activity was to be seen in the buildings 
and warehouses which owed their exis- 
tence to one enterprising European em- 
plosj’ee of the East India Company, re- 
joicing' in the name of Henshaw. Mar- 
waris and some Jews trading in the dnig 
flocked here and inspected opium. So 
that after office hours a large quantity 
of opium or poppy leaves dried, were 
seen strewn in that part of the green. 

Fine Statuary, 

At this south end there was a group 
of fine marble statuary canopied con- 
taining a statue of Eord Cornwallis^ 
surrounded by other emblematic figures. 
It was evidently raised somewhere in 
i8o5> if my memory serves right. 
It was a memorial in honour of Eord 
Cornwallis, who ’was the Governor- 
Goaeral when the battle of Seringapatam 
was fought. There was a group 


Tnmdo 10 siasfojq tio:tq;oo ‘s.toj'BJ 

-iCBM JO JSJTTP oqj qouatib oj jqSiu ptre 

iC^p pOAjaS qDlTJM JOJBAt SUTjds JO jpM. 
ooiu B JO pajsBoq H33J§ oqj ‘jsom aqj Sui 

w i i i M P uoijBXtioBfe 

aqj tpiAN. -^iBnjBjs aqj jo uoijBp3.Td(iB 
puB uoijoadsm jBiuirajad b pspiogB oiora 
ootio SI oijqnd aqj puB ‘p^inq oj sxBdS. 
ouiti XpBOijB uaqBj SBq qoiqAS. ‘iiin3Stij\[ 
9q:^ strado ptre ‘ajid aqj sjisiAaj tiibSb 
nSisjsAog jho 'iCBp atuos ‘pjun sjstp 
jraqurajs oj paMojXB sq qm ji iCjiqqBqoid 
XJB tii -ojaqAi sMOuq u 9AB9H ‘.raqjo 
JO J3UJ0D araos ut jaqtunx b sb aq oj ^ 
paMojjB aABq — ‘uaas jaii aABq aAt jsaq aqj 
— iCrenjBjs siqj jo sUBipojsna aqj jng; -pa 
-JitnpB XjjBajS aq p^tiOASi ‘pirejspuBq aqj 
jBati ajaqM.araos ^Cbs ‘xbaq p 
snonotdsuoo b ui paoBjd pUB iCBp-oj dn 
paqsiqjnj jt poB ‘jojdtnos aiqjBta aqj jo 
qjoM ^jnajpaxa jsoni b sbm. ji -ajnSq 
ajetnaj b jo apis aqj iCq saadni Suiniqs 
JO Seq B Stnpnpui ‘Awsdmo^ ‘I -3; 
aqj JO pOTjoxS aqj pajBpJ ipiqM 



brokers, or clerks or strangers. The 
exigencies of the place and its new amen- , 
ties, after the Elphinstone Circle was 
built, demanded that the wdl should be 
filled and closed. In its place they have 
erected on the identical spot a handsome 
fountain bearing the name of the origi- 
nal donor of that most serviceable well. 
Here seated under the grateful shade of 
the old tamarind tree, which still exists, 
there was to be noticed groups of all 
kinds of men at noon or in the afternoon 
taking recess and otherwise refreshing 
themselves. There were always seated 
sweetmeat-sellers and others to satisfy 
the inner man. These itinerants serv- 
ed a useful purpose in those da3^s, and 
for many 3’-ears after, till at last the Irani 
tea shops and the Hindu Upahar Grhas 
studded the city. Curiously enough the 
landmark of the old Bombay green may 
still be noticed, somewhat modified. 
One can visit the place at siay hour be- 
tween 12 noon and 4 p.m, to find that a 
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‘IBipaq^BO a^isoddo 's3ogg.o 

puB :^xinq aq o:^ araBD sp 
-JQ suo^suiqd^a; aq:^ uaqAV sapxig aq:^ 
m dn u9atS sbm rji qp panmi^uoD asnoH 
:^uamu.iaAoo a^BSaj o:} aapoBjd aq; :^rig 
•UBDtina TiBq:^BiioX jo q:}Bap aq:; lar^jB :q 
iCduaao o:j pasBaa sjo:}Bj:^siuirapB :^snSnB 
asoqx , . -^BiiB^ajDag p|0 , , aq:^ sb uyAOuq 
SI qaiqM Smppnq aq^ ui aq:^ ut 

papisai itBqmoa jo sJouiaAOf) aq:^ uaqM 
SABp aq:^ uiojj paiiupuoa pBq qaiqM 
rao:jsTiD B SBAV rji -ijasuns ja:;jB SutuaAa 
^aAa ajaq:^ paiiBjd sbm :^Bq:^ aisimi aq:^ 
SBM sapjiq; aq:^ jo SAoq Simo^ sn joj 
T iaajS aq:^ .jo iiopaBj:^:iB jaq:;o aqx 

*uaajo aq; uo aisni/\f 

•aaB|d t^tiamqsajjai oos9A/fv ub 
SBM. uaajS uo :jods .TB|napJBd siq:^ :^na 
*s:;noq jaq;o puB xBnpa|p:^ui m atup 
qaq:^ passBd spioUifo-q Btiqsof puB q:^iiiis 
-ppQ ‘qoLTJBQ puB uosuqof aiaqM suiaA 
-b:j aq:j o:j Su^iosaj sjauopuo^ uiapoui 
aqit c^snC ST :ji -rq qsiA qps sapjiq; aq:^ ui 
ajaq:j pa^josaj oqM. a^doad jo ssbxo jbxiuiis 



were levelled to the ground. The staff 
offices extended from the south end of 
Cowasji Patel Street, where stands the 
handsome pile of the Hongkong Bank, to 
the end of Kemp and Company’s premises 
and into Parsi Bazaar Street, as far as 
the godown of Mr. Hasanalli, the station- 
er. They pointed out a low yellow house, 
at the east end of Humam Street opposite 
the old Secretariat, where for years to- 
gether medical stores were kept. This 
houses was for years the official residence 
or office of the " Town Major So from 
that office up to the end of the Military 
Staff buildings at the comer of Kemp’s, a 
band, sometimes consisting of drams and 
fifes, and sometimes of musical instru- 
ments, pla3^ed airs. In fact, the brass 
band o of an Indian infantry regiment 
went up and down promenading this 
part of the green, and our boyish delight 
at hearing such music was great. We 
" ate ” the fresh air, and tickled our.ears 
with the regimental niusic ! 
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TTBuissy asoijij Sniz^g lire^suoo iCui 
;r asoddns j puB ‘.uisoutid jo oojnos 
?stroD B SBM 'iCjspog rBDiTidBigoao 
Ajopog opBisy atiJ jo Xjiadoid 

asBDjiBjs HjajSBa-Tjjjou aqj jo :^oog 
sfopi jaq^o puB wzuAssy 'oijsrap 
-png; jo jaqmriti aSjBj sqj^ ■punojSiCBjd 

JO paiq B SB paAjas os^b qBptiBjaA 

sjajsinuBq aqj tLwop Suiqmip puB 
s ajs aqj dn Suimitu jb sjiojgia pasBSjoui 
asBQj oj ainsBajd pnio b sbm ji moq^ 
SMO|pj suoAiati Apiuajjxa asoqj jo auo 
SBM 'jpM .OaA jaquiautaj j ,/UBAtf . 

JUBAJ3S .axnoq jb maq j ‘ preiqdk • 

sjuajBd .mo puB pej b aABq ppoqs aM 
jsai pajBaj oqAv sjUBAjas pimp jo jpa aqj 
JO Iti.jptiimua ‘paip sb*a auo jqj sdajs jo 
sjqSip aqj xLAop puB dti guioS amp 
■SBcI juajpoxa ub sba\ jj -gupCBid puB ,,.iib 
S mjBa jo sasodmd .toj uaipjiqo jo 
sa.iODs Aq appuoAa ;b paSuoiqj iipBp aiaM 
®oiJjr^ aqj ui sdajs jo sjqSip aqj jBqj piBS 
'IIBH UiAox aq; o; Suiuioq 

‘saijinbijuy 



and other antiquities which led to my 
devouring all literature about these and 
caves in Western India and elsewhere 
at a very early period of my college life. 
These antiquities unearthed by many an 
antiquarian were my earliest inspiration, 
and I owe my love of all antiquities to 
the inspiration first imparted by these 
figures. I distinctly remember that in 
1856 Mr. I/a3mrd, of Nineveh and Baby- 
don celebrity, paid a visit to Bombay 
and presented some of his excavations to 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and I also 
remember having seen him in person 
when on a visit to our Elphinstone Ins- 
titution in company with Dr. Haines, 
then Educational Inspector of the 
Central Division. Mr. Eayard was a, 
stout personage, with large whiskers 
which were the fashion of the period. 
But these are a few personal digres- 
sions which I daresay will be excused 
by those who read these scrappy 
recollections. 
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^iiojj m j3A3:^Bq[As. s2uip|inq ou ‘-Bas 
aq:^ o:^ uado aiojajaq:^ pUB 'uodn r^piiquri 
:jsora|B SBM t^aai:^^ OBquuf) o2b sjBa^C ooz 
iAoq sn stcuojtli TpiqM ajaq:} ^siqB:^ b si 
ajaq^ ^nq ‘sapqgi^; aq:} in n^Wiop ^uinq 
SBM pa:jBiiqis sbm x^Bq aq:; aiaqAi ;jBd 
aqx 'snoiina aq:; ^tq ABp Xub papadsui 
aq Xbto PUB ‘s:jsixa xpijs aj:xiiaa aq:^ m 
piBjC:i.moa aS.iBx b q^jiAV pif aqx 
aq:X ui OBqunf) sb iZiAOuq :^aai:xs aq:}. iti 

(jaxiiii.opuBx :}Baj§ pUB :}iiBqDiam jBqBXBj\[ 

B SB^w. BxdB]/ij) s,B|dBj\[ ui paijBiiqs 
SBAi qoiqAi ':},ino3 s^iaiSuny tn :}aBdB 
:}as SBAi xx^q XI®^® ^ ^^^bx sJBaA ojax 
•suazi:xia aq:| ^5q §ui:xaaut b jo asodind 
aq; joj paAAOxiB 

-JBD SBM uoi;Bj;sixiimpB xBxaiptiE ajaq^M 
ABp aq; jos;j:noa aabj sq; ui uiooi b S991 
ut ;Bq; papjoaaj si ;i -ajiu qsi;iJa jo 
sJBOiC iAaj ;sjg aq; Suiinp 'pangnoa jo 
snoiDBds ‘ai;si;jBUi jo oi;si;jb ‘;BajS Jo 
XXBUis ‘xiBH ® ;sBoq 

;oii pip iCBquiog[ ;Bq; piBS si ;i 

•JIBH iiAiox ;sJ!d 9\\l 



to obstruct the -scesie of Back Bay in 
the west. Curiously enough very 
first school class was in the Mapla’s 
pol for a time. It was the first Anglo- 
Vernacular school endowed by a 
philanthrophic Parsi, the late Mr. 
Dhunjibho}^ Nusserwanji Cama, It was 
commonly* known as Ayrton’s school 
owing to the fact of Mr. Ayrton being the 
person who first suggested the founda- 
tion of the school. He was a solicitor 
in good practice but rose on his return 
to London years aftenvards to be the 
first Minister of Public Works in the 
Ministry of Mr. Gladstone in 1871. It 
was in 1849 that I went to this school, 
a boy of 5, and later on the late (Sir) 
P. M Mehta was my school fellow in 
that seminary, and I am rejoiced to say 
that the friendship first formed there 
continued till the day of his death in 
r9i5. The Camas were the earliest social 
and educational reformers in the Fifties, 
and it was owing to their encouragement 
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uopBuiupa^ SuiuuBO ^jod aij:; jo s3i:» 
-U3A3g 3q; ui JDSBUBj\r piqo 3l[:j 3 q o; 9SOJ 
J>H *T3:^^BqiuBii3[ jfsBAvo^ -Jj^r d:jbi 

3ip JO uosjod aqi ui ‘osfBSuDy; g -g pire 
ifoJAvo^q iBqqBpBQ; -jj,^ jo .uBiocIutor^uoD 
B ‘dSd^^o;) 3iio:isuiqdT[3 jo snuiiiiqB paqs 
-mSuiisip B 'sDiJifd 3q^ ur :jubjsissb ub sb 
pBq DH 'spBsd ‘uimdo ui buuq qr^iM. 
SiiipBi:} rjireqDiaui *Cq:qBDM b BirBA\ 3 p:ioa; 
ifinp*d;d«o:j;p^ jo ddijjo oqr^ sbav ojDqtj 
-71 puo.toa 'uooAvjDq aba\3ubS IB.i:iltD3 B 
puB jaqjo qoBO 04 pUBiBd pDpoJD s^jbss 
3 Uo;s q^iAv pjBA-:)jnoD pDJOAOO jo puiq b 
SBAV 15 ArjqBOJ UI •S[OOqOS AJBUqjd ABp 

-.q;:Ibi oqj Xq pDjUBidsUBJtj qij s-ibo^C joj 
pDqsuiioy looqos aqj, 'iiiBiqutaBX iCbj 
SB UA\ouq looqos JB[nDBir.iDA u ospj 
SBAV o.iDq:j liBcC ib.i:vu3d sqtj jb puB sdoqs 
30 aSuBi B SBAV tjSEO oqt^ in : isbo piru 
qjnos Suiuuni Siupimq datsik>j\*o ub sb.u. 
tJI -DiDq pDJBp.I oq ABUI p 4 BjdBj^ oqj 
qjiAV uoj:300uuoD ui PBJ djoui duq 'SSgi 

III UUlJUOpUO'IJlDll^^Ul .IDUJJBdB DUlBODq 
A^iBunuoAO ICOJMO]^ IBqqBpBci -.IK IBq:} 



Company in Calcutta which he brought 
up from a most depressed condition to the 
very meridian of prosperity. This vener- 
able business man, scholar and pub- 
licist died about three years age (1917.) 
But Bombay knows not some of its 
past literary men of distinction. 

The Present Building. 

Turning again to the history of the 
Town Hall, it may be observed that in 
1720, what was knoum as the Town Hall 
was a large room leased in the house 
belonging to one Rama Kamati. Here it 
continued till 1788 when accommodation 
was provided on a floor of the house in 
Marine Street, known as ‘ ' Homby 
House,” the same where the High 
Court was located for years together, 
and which till late was in the occupa- 
tion of the Great Western Hotel, ^et 
a further wandering took place while 
the citizens remained without: a 
permanent hall of their own suited- to 
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puojo^ ACl pauSiSDp SBAV oogips 31JX 
•pauitjjj o.iDA\ sD:^Bun:}S3 puu suBid :^sbi 
’ pijssoDons poAOJcl joadavoti 
V ^ PUODDS 

B 3SIB.I orj pDA^OSai SBA\ H '3JOUI 
|BOp :jB3.lS B SBA\ 1S03 3l[l ^liq pOSlBJ 
OJDAV puBsuotii iroi puB q^Bf Y 'poucir^ 
-OUBS AiipBD.1 rmoiiiujSAOO oq:! qoiq^w, 
‘.UDr^rjoi B ACl spuiij Dq; dsibj oi pOAios 
-OJ SBA\ :ix *UOllBlUtIocl UBOcEOJlVq; pUB 
iiuipiri 3.q,)Uo oqi jo iuooisd puB i^bS 
-OJ oqi popuBiuiiioD puB qq.u pojnfuoo 
oci 01 ouiBU B SBA\ ‘iiijy oqi JO pBoq oqi 
'so<ijo*x soiJBqo Jig ‘joiiBui oq; ui 
IIIOIUIUOAOQ oqi pOAOXlI AUBCluiO^ X^UB 
IIOOAVB^.X noiijfx 'ijjssoj^ aub(Iuio3 

jJiiB socijo^q -bussoj^ JO surjij XquBOAV puB 
IBjUwiqjui isom oa\i oqj uoqAv ‘iigi qp 
‘SABp osoqi jo suBqiBOJYoq.) ‘pojociunqs 
Aoqx •osuocTsoi on sbav ojoqi ApuopiAo 
inq ‘oDiqpo inoiiBuuod b qony jo uopoojo 
oqi xDoiooiir A\Bqsuopx 'jopiinq ibojS 

IBqX 'Alp IBpJOJUUIOO B SB ABCiuiog 

JO oouBiJoduq puB siubav SuiavojS jpqi 



Cowper, R. E*, and was. completed in 
1832 at a cost of six lakhs. Lastly, it 
sliould be mentioned that in the Fifties 
and Sixties, many a lecture on literary 
and scientific subjects was delivered by 
learned professors, scholars, divines, en- 
gineers and others, which were 'of a 
highly interesting and instructive cha- 
racter. First and foremost in this liter- 
ary activity were two Protestant Mission- 
aries of note, namely, Dr. Wilson, 
whose name is associated ^^'ith the great, 
thriving college at ChoAvpatti, now under 
the principalship of that other divine 
and scholar, so full of eloquence, the 
Revd. Dr. Slackichan, and the reverend 
Dr. Murray Mitchell. Both were emi- 
nent scholars and linguists, and have 
left a mine of knowledge on Indian 
subjects which may be diligentty quar- 
ried in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Societ5>-, itself founded by a distinguish- 
ed man of literature and European fame, 
no other than >Sir James Mackintosh 
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as Vicaji House, Vicaji, being tbe 
great financier and banker of the 
Nizam daring tbe first half of the 
nineteenth centurj'. It was here that 
the late Mr. Dosabhoy Framji Karaka, 
first, and the late Mr. Mahipatram Rup- 
ram later on, read interesting papers on , 
their travels in England and elsewhere. 
‘The lectures of Dr. Fraser were exceed- 
ingly finished and ornate. He was the 
father of the late Sir Andrew Fraser, 
who rose to be the Eieutenant-Govemor 
of Bengal in the vicero3'^alty of Eord Cur- 
zon. There were lectures on scientific 
subjects from the pen of the professors of 
Grant Medical College, Dr. Giraud being 
very prolific. He had an excellent deli- 
very, and was most popular with the 
young schoolboys and college students of 
the Fifties. Among professors of Blphin- 
stone CoH^e, Sir Alexander Grant, the 
Principal in the early Sixties, was most 
f^ous. As the author of Aristotle'.'? 
Ethics he had a European fame, and the 
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03 [B SBM aq :;ng; •iC:jmu3Sir[ pUB tltqs- 

SmiaamSua siq jo :^u3uinuora :;u3aBui 
-jod B 3IB spiitcn:^ ^soqx '^unoimns 
01- pBq aq sapinaqjip atqBjatunuui aq:^ 
puB s:).BqQ OAv:j aq:j Suiqauiin:^ jo iCBAV aq:^ 
ut paqsqduiODDB pBq jaauiSua ^^BiULpBi 
:j:Bai3 aBq:^ r^BqM jo aAii^BJJBn 2uqqjq:j. 
B SBAv :^X 'asiBjd [BsiaAiun jo araaip 
ac|;:^ sba\ qaiqM. aouanbop siq jo pUB- 
jaaurSua pa^tiajB:^ r^Bq:} jo uoixosipD 
-ai piAiA ^laA B aABq i •AUBduio^- 
Abav^ib-^ Bpsumad UBipiij :).BajQ aqq, jo 
aaiAjas aqx, ui sapjij aqx jo siaauiSua- 
Abav][Ibj ApBa aqx SnoiiiB ‘Aa[qiaa •ji\[ 
‘sniuaS :^BaJS XBt[X Aq pajaAipp ,, ^Bqf) 
.qeqj; „ uo aJTipai aq:; ^93jo| jaAau ubo 
auo ‘ApSB^ -a^BUJo puB paqsiitg A];Sin 
-paaaxa aiaAV. ‘oo:^ ‘sampa^ sih ^/jauno^^ 
piiB qdBiSapj^ •‘^IPGL „ 

tiaqx oqAv ‘Apirep puB Aoa AiaA PISbuos 
"lad SuiqoopamospuBq b 'BreiQ *ii\[ sbm 
• aiairx uaq^ 'laqijoaB sbav 'saiijBraaq^Bpj; 
JO lossajojj ‘itBpui^' -JQ -sajnjaaj siq 
JBaq oj paSuojqj sABiW.jB sbav gBH uavox 



a most accomplished literary artist- 
Wliere are men of such intellectual cali- 
bre and talents to-day, and where may 
be the literary activity of a high order in 
these utilitarian days ? Alas, nowhere ; 
the professors are all for saving money 
so as to retire to their native homes on 
gQod pensions in the very prime of thei^- 
lives. As we have boy civilians, we have 
mostly boy professors at our art colleges- 
No doubt there are exceptions. But 
gone, gone, is the generation of those 
stalwart literary men under whom we-. 
had our instruction in and out of the 
college. The worship of Mammon ' 
has smothered all literary activity in 
Bombay^ which, though first in com- 
merce and industry, is the very last in 
scholarship. 
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merchant, named.-Motichand Amichand, 
donated a lakh of rupees in . 1834 
build a Pinjrapole. To this Mr. Jagan- 
nath Sunkersett and the first Sir Jam- 
setji Jeejibhoy contributed handsome 
smns. A trust deed was drawn up and 
the management of the funds and 
the animal asylum was vested in Trus- 
tees. And such has been the senti- 
ment of prevention of cruelty to. anirrials, ' 
specially domesticated, that rich and 
poor have since that time gone on 
• enriching the fund till it is stated that 
the principal has now reached 12 lakhs 
and the income derived from various 
profitable investments brings as much 
as lakhs per annum. Motichand was 
a name to be conjured with. ’ He built 
a temple in the Fort which is still 
known by his name; also a most ^a- 
cious chawl for Shravaks of moderate 
me^s to live and carry on their trade. 
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xiamajo} atp .vq it’gi ui pa 
-pirtioj a:^nq^I^stII ,soiumpaj\;; aip sBjvi ajaqj 
uaqx ’8^81 papunoj pUB Ajapog 
ogpuapg pUB *uBja:ji^ aq; paqBO sbajl 
jaq^ouy -oCgi or paqsqqBrjsa sbm itpp 
-og pinqiiopjoji puB iBiimnauSy ire 
ureSy ”18^1 HI papunoj Ajapos ifjBjtajq 
puB jBDqbattt B SBAi ajaqj jxaj^ 

•ajnjpsni .SDiuuipajy aqx 

'uain 

r^uBpBS asoqj jo saqDJBasa.i iiopBSiABU 
aqj JO juatcmuoTU b si tpnjAv X.ppog 
opBisy ib^o'51 911^ P -^rejqq aq^ ui 
inaq? jo pjooai b si ajaijx aiaq uopuanr 
AttB paau oj UiUouq-qaAv ooi aiB jBBuag; jo 
iCBg; aq:j jo piiB SBag pa^ pire trBiqBiy 
aq:j jo siroijBJojdxa asoqM ‘AABjq; UBipuj 
aqq JO sjao^o Sq papimoj sbai ji 
:^ noqB ajaqAvatnos ^tjapog opBisy jbXo'^ 
aq; HI paSjaui .ipBnijnaAa sbm tji qp iCgi 
HipaqsqqBjsa js.iq sbav Ajaioog siqx 

•Xiopog iBDiqdnjSoDD jCcqniog aqx 



of the Mint and the Dockyard to keep 
themselves abreast of the literature 
on their special profession and also to 
•give public lectures on scientific sub- 
jects of great practical interest. It flour- 
ished admirably in the fifties and many 
were the interesting lectures delivered 
in the Town Hall on behalf of this 
most useful institution. The writer 
well recalls some of the lectures he at- 
tended, special!}'' those of the late Mr. 
Berkley, the eminent engineer of the 
G. I. P. Railway whose name is inti- 
mately associated with the formidable 
work of timnelling the two Ghauts. The 
locale of this institution originally was in 
one of the rooms of the Dock block where 
the dock tower is situated. The increas- 
ing attendance of members and the 
extension of the librar}’- necessitated its 
removal elsewhere and a home for itself. 
Thanks to the generosity of the Govern- 
ment a plot for it was found on the 
ground where the 'Sassoon Machanics’ 
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•>Cbp siq JO sjuaraaAoin: 
jBitoi:^T3onpa jp3 m uopBjaclo-oo po^juaq 
-opqAv srq joj sb ‘qoirag oq:^ uo ODUspuad 
-spur Binjja:^s pm? aioj ppipnC snj joj 
p3j9qni9tiraj qomu si oiqqsjg; jig itep-oj 

U9A3[ *99119108 pUB 9Jti:jBJ9jq JO UOIJ 

-BUtra9ssip 9qj. jo9Cqo sjt joj SuiABq 'uBip 
-uj JO uBodojns 'tiopr^psin oqqnd aub 

:jj0ddns pUB 9SBJn09U9 OJ XpB9J J9A9 sb/a 
OqAi Xu9^I 9Uppj3[ JJS SBAV iCj9p0g 
9qj JO :jU9piS9Jd; ?sjq oq; jBip ojoq Sui 
-opou qjJOAv 9q ^bui :ji ‘uosbos ppo oifj 
Siqjtip XqBnuuB sojn^Doj jo soijos JBinBoj 
B JO SUB91II iCq ^S9j9jui oqqnd :^dbj:}Je 
o:^ Sutuuijuoo puB Siqqsijnop 9jn;ps 
-uj oqj 99S oj 9jnsB9jd B SI :^i ‘^Qg! in 

9J9Jjj opjBg; .qs iCq pouodo sbai qoujAi. 
Suipqnq gxuospuBq puB a\9u 9q:^ oj p9 
-:jdBpB 9jnjmjnj a\9ii joj puB XjBjqq sjt oj 
SUOpippB JOJ UOAlS 9J9AV SlIOpBUOp JOqjO 

snoiJB^v 'Siiipiinq oqj joj ooo'op -s^ 
uoAiS i{[snoiA0jd pBq itoossBg i^jaqiV 
•iJS *^991 ooins poo^s sBTj 9:},njpsui 



SuimiBO ,, Xoustuaio,, p 

jnoiABs aij:} sum oi^m lUjairaQ-jomsAoo 
•aq:^ sb uinj joj uopBJiuipB p^:^UI:Jsun 
4nq Suiii:iOii sum ajaip piiB ‘aoBindotl aq^ 
o:^ UAiotiq UBiiisa4u:js b sb jaajBO r^Ba.iS 
siq apBui pBii UMo:| aip ui paqsqqncT 
ABp aq:^ jo s-iadud JB]nDBUiaA Avaj aqx 

"injiojam piiB .lacjos 4uai:jBd ‘m|Ba SBA^ 
:^Bq:^ SitnpA.iaAa i[;iav par^BpossB puB 
piOAv pioqosnoq b sb.a ,,2uiiruB3 „ 
•aaiiBiBCi aq 5 iii paiquiaj.) ajidiug; :|bo.iS 
aq:} jo aijuj ai].i qoupw Suunp sq:jxroiu 
iiaa^qSia snopiunj.^ oq; p :^Baq piiu 
:junjq aqx oiucKj psq iBjauao-JoiLiaAOQ 
.iaq:jo on iuoqA\ uuqx ‘Suiuub^ j.urq 
:)Ba.iS aq:j jo sbav Ajpno^ pour p.iuaq 
SB.u ipiqAV .ioqx<> aqx (ssajduiji; .pA xou 

SBAV oqs) B}.i().)ai^\ uaonf) pooS p auiuu 
aqx ox X>^^>xi p^^V 'P^^l iixpna.ui 

puB qxSitaj aqx iiSno.iqx paqsqqBxsa .v[ 
-uuq iiaaci XrqD xcqx puq I'b^i; Bq luu^ ,, 
XO .lax^jo A\au b puB 'abavb passuti puq 
fB'a; s.AUuduio,") Bipuj Xa'^H sqi Jo japjo 
pp aqx XiJqx '"xq) Aq pauaxq^^iaq 



The School of Art. 


A few words ma}* be said in refer- 
ence to the vSchooI of Art which bears 
the honoured name of Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebho}^ the founder and benefactor. 
After ■ the great* exhibition of 1851 in 
Ivondon at the 0r3''stal Palace there was 
a -udde mox’ement for the establishment 
of Schools of Art in the United King- 
dom, The contagion spread to Bombay 
which was then beginning to show the 
first satisfactory progress in education. 
In 1853 Sir Jamsetji donated a lakh of 
rupees for a school of drawing. A 
ccnunittee was aiDpointed by Govern- 
ment and Sir \^‘*illiam Yardley, King’s- 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, was the first President. At first 
tiiere were two professors, Messrs. Paton 
and Terry. The foi*mer retired soon and 
the latter became the head of the school. 
It was at first located in the Blphin- 
stone Institution, on the B^lanade 
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be the name be eanred among a section 
of tbe bot-headed and unrestrained dass 
of Europeans, but it was a name of tbe 
deepest reverence, esteem and regard 
•among tbe Indians. 

Queen Victoria’s Long Reign. 

But wbo thought among tbe vast 
•crowd that had gathered on ist Novem- 
ber 1858, before the Town Hall, that 
there would be cdebrated twice in the 
same place, with even greater pomp and 
parade, with a higher consciousness of the 
beneficence of British rule, twenty-nine 
and thirty-nine years afterwards wheii 
the Jubilee and the Diamond Jubilee 
of the brilliant and most prosperous reign 
of Victoria, the Queen-Empress, the 
"Maharani.'' were respectivdy cdebrated. 
Such indeed is the whirligig of time, 
and such sometimes are scenes of 
great historical events repeated. A 
Di^ond Jubilee of a reigning sovereign 
is indeed the rarest . of rare ^isodes. 
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bat it is an Anglo-Vernacular “ Puncli/* 
not purely Bnglisb, tliough conducted 
with considerable ability whicli is a 
credit to its proprietor and editor. One 
fact needs to be recalled to memory in 
reference to a cartoon of " Punch in 
India ” which at the time made a great 
sensation. Sir John Bawrence was the 
Viceroy. Afghanistan, whose Amir was 
' then Shere Ali, was simmering in civil 
war. There were the frontier chauvi- 
nists of tliose days. Sir John’s policy, 
right and wise one for that era>‘ 
was not to interfere in the intemai 
Miatpaf. of tlie Amir’s dominions, until 
India's own borders w^ere threatened. 
We were still consolidating our British 
-Indian Empire and tiie State had inade- 
•'quate funds to cany on the ordinary 
'-duties of the administration, besides 
'finding the wherewithal for the construc- 
tion of railways. The policy of non- 
interference was ddiberatdy adopted by 
Bir John with the cordial support of the 
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be said that the illuminations of 1858 
greatly stimulated the Diwali festival 
after that year. 

There were so many varieties of 
lights owing to the wealthy Plindus and 
iVfarwaris of Kalbadevi and Sheik 
Memon Street, and of Bazargate Street^ 
in the Fort, having learnt more and more 
of the art of decoration and illumination. 
The previous Diwalis of my youth wer6 
no doubt feasts of lamps, but there was 
a dead uniformity and primitive pictur- 
esqueness about them which, after a time, 
palled on one's gaze. The Proclamation 
illuminations revivified that old imifor- 
mity and added a picturesqueness which 
was new and worth repetition. That was 
a distinct gain. In the Fifties the Diwali 
was a sedate institution. Bombay was 
not so populous. The railways were in 
their infancy. Sight-seeiug visitors from 
other parts of the Presidency were few 
and far between. The tamasha was more 
local but not so cosmopolitan, and the 
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-of keeping irregular accounts, in the 
matter of cheese and bacon, jams 
jellies, wines and spirits of the household. 
Both were wrong. Both comrqitted 
serious errors of judgment. , Of 
course poor Captain Jervis had to be 
cashiered and great sympath}^ was dis- 
played in his favour by his brother 
officers. At the same time Sir William 
was inexorable. "Punch in India " had 
an excellent cartoon on the subject, with 
the following jingling doggrel which for 
a time was lustily recited everywhere. 

“Sir William Mansfield, K.S.I., Knight of jam 
and potted pie.” 
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climax in 1863 and 1864, all Bombay pre- 
sented a wondroiis-siglit to the stranger. 
Never was she so widely ablaze from 
Colaba to Mahim as in those halcvon 
days wlien Premcliand Roychand was 
the King of tliat speculation, the Idol 
of multitudes, and the Great God of Gold,, 
at whose shrine European and Indian 
alilce jjaid puja. The Diwali of 1864 sur- 
Ijassed all. It remains unsurpassed- 
Nevermore could the brilliant scenes 
then presented be , revived. IlUmiina- 
tions there have been on the occasion of 
the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, of 
King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, 
of King George, as Prince of Wales and 
King-Emperor, but never shall Bomba3^ 
witness the peculiar Diwali illuminations 
of 1864 without gas or electricity. The\' 
were unique and had a brilliancy and 
originality of their own. Each owner of 
a shop or house illuminated his belong- 
ings according to his ability, but the 
pervading religious sentiment was at 
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a tolerably fair display of literary in- 
stitutions, Bombay has none but this. 
It is a singular fact that Bombay which 
plumes herself on its progressive career 
all throughout these one hundred and 
fifty years, should be so miserably poor, 
almost a bankrupt, in her literary in- 
stitutions. One reason of this poverty 
ma}’’ be ascribed to her commercial 
spirit. Her citizens are undoubtedly 
absorbed year in and year out in the 
IDUrsuit of riches, almost ignoring the 
fact that the treasures of arts and li- 
terature are infinitelj* of greater value 
than the millions in gold, silver and 
jewellei3'- they have amassed. Gold and 
silver have their ultimate use; not in 
the enjoyment of their possession as 
hoards, but in their free and discrimi- 
nate use, one oi^ which is the founding 
of great libraries, museums and other 
temples of learning where the richest 
thoughts of the world may be serenely 
enjoyed. The worship of the Golden 



of Purii:5'’ and Prosperity may have wel- 
come entrance. The humblest would 
rejoice in having his illumination' with a 
couple of red earthen saucers of the pri- 
mitive type (called kodia) as the potters 
of thousands of years made and are still 
making. There should be ghee only for 
the purpose. The next in point of 
money would have oil butties in pure- 
cocoanut oU, sometimes coloured with' 
green or red, thus giving a diversitj* and 
shade to the glaring blaze all round. 
He would have handees or glass globe 
lamps, the earliest foreign importation 
of luxury. The handees if not available 
would be borrowed from some rich 
neighbour or patron. And the house- 
. would be illumined for four days with: 
these cocoanut oil butties, white, red or 
green. The next higher strata would 
have portraits or pictures of gods and 
goddesses, side by side with those of 
Napoleon or Nelson or Queen Victoria 
or some great mythological hero or 
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Calf may be a form of pastime but what 
can surpass the contemplation of the- 
inestimable and imperishable gifts of 
intellect endowed by Nature ! But it 
is of no use further moralising on the- 
intellectual poverty of Bomba}’’. There is 
no doubt that the Colossus of Mammon . 
■ is at one gate, and there is a Bazarus 
of Arts, Science and Literature at the 
other. It is much to be wished that 
this reproach proud Bombay, the first 
city of the Empire, will soon wipe off, 
and so exert herself as to point in ye^s 
to come with pride to man}’’ literary 
and other institutions which her cultured 
and wealthy citizens may provide. 

Origin of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Turning to the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiactic Societ}* and its li- 
terary and other activities during the^ 
fifties and sixties of the past century, 
we may take a brief survey of its origin 
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and gaze at the blazing illuminations, 
and hear the music so novel to their 
ears. You could read on the face of 
those innocent persons, a bewildering 
amazement. And when they would re- 
luctantlj’’ move on the3‘ would be heard 
saying “ Waha, waha. kia tamasha.” 
As commerce increased the richer classes 
imported Brussels carjjets and man}" 
other knicknacl-cs to adorn their halls. 
In the Fort, Bazargate Street was 
literall}' ablaze \vith thousands of 
lights from globe lamps, Argand lamps 
and chandeliers, and the most notable 
and famous place of such illumi- 
nations were the pedhies of Jewraj 
Baloo, Khatao Makanji, GoculdasTejpal 
and Ebrahim Nooroodin, a rich Borah 
trading with China. The old and vener- 
able firm of Atmaram Bhookhan, the 
great bankers in inland exchanges, other- 
wise known as " Kaka Parakh ” v.as 
also one of such places. Next was the 
Holee Ghackla and the old Mody Street. 
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and that wealth was seen in tlie 
streets and on the persons who thronged 
the streets. Silver and gold were to be 
Seei]L by way of ornaments in profusion 
so that really even a Belshazzar might 
have envied that Diwali. And though 
all illuminations were put off after 12 
midnight, it is an absolute fact that the 
sightseers, even from the distant mofus- 
sil, were so many that they tarried 
long during the Diwali of 1864 till 3 a. in. 
of the next morning. Indeed night was 
turned intp day, and that without the 
aid of gas or electricity. 

A Social Consequence. 

One social consequence of that 
memorable Diwali speciall}’- dedicated to 
the financial genius of Mr. Premchand 
Ro3’^chand was the number of women of 
°all classes, specially the Parsi, who turned 
out in their hundreds in the streets, 
either on foot or in • open carriages ! 
•That was a phenomenon which was hot 
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and what not from the social reformers^ 
Such events break down the barriers of 
old customs as not even the greatest of 
reformers could possibly break. But the 
long, long and glowing Diwali processions 
of 1864 have faded and receded into twi- 
light. They have, however, not faded 
from the memory of the writer, who. 
sighs and yearns for another bright hour 

A 

of that golden and picturesque era. 
Long live the Diwali ^ of our Hindu 
friends. May it ever shine bright and 
bring peace and prosperity to all. Christ- 
mas like it comes once a year, but brings 
wdth it not only good cheer but Peace 
and Goodwill. May the Diwali of 1919. 
be the glad harbinger of joy to the en- 
tire civilised world, and may it usher in. 
an era of prolonged peace to afflicted, 
and mourning humanity. 
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luxuty. He must have means of com- 
munication for conveying them from the 
place of prpduction to the place of dis- 
tribution or market. That- communi- 
cation, be it a road or some kind of a 
ferry, has to be built or maintained. 
It has. to be kept in a condition of toler- 
able repairs. More, when the goods 
•enter the village ' or town the5'^ have 
to be protected from thieves, which de- 
mands watchmen. Thus expenses have 
to be incurred. And it is but fair that the 
user of the road and the trader whose 
goods have to jbe safeguarded should 
pay for those expenses. Accordingly 
it came to pass that tolls came into 
vogue almost everywhere. In India the 
toll S3'stem has been exceedingly old, and 
ho prince brought it to greater perfection 
than Chandragupta over 2,000 years 
ago. Of course as population and trade 
grew, ^ecially with foreign countries, 
the tolls became more profitable. At 
the same time the collection of goods 
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o:j pBq asnoq b pUB stiqipoiu 
-UIODItt ptrnOJ SBM. 'spiBAVJ3:^JB SJB0A oS 
SI :).Bq:^ .-Cq q-ug 'itBg Apoj\[ 

j;b9ii aq:^ ut 'sqaBiiBg aM.ox ^q^ ut 
p0:^Bn:qs sbm iCBqniog jo asnou suior^sii^ 
sq:^ '899 1 '^T P iCio:;sTq b si 

0.T9qX ‘^traq ;sjq sbm :).t 9Dms paigqB 
C^Olt 3ABq S3in:^B3J S^-T mBTU sq^. III -pjo 
SIB 0 A o9i :^SB3{ :^B SI p3:^.Bnqs ^iq.itssa.Td si 
^ aiaqAi ‘asnojj sinor^sn^ umo .itio 

dsnopi suio|sno i^squiog aqx 

•0DBxcC SnipuBX JO jtioqjBix 
aq; qi^iM xavoC Xq qaaqo aq pxnoqs :^t :XT3q:}- 
snoTAqo SBM 'ij «'9snoii sraoixsii^^, 
paXiBO aq o:x aiuBO piBd aq o:x pBq sanp aq:). 
aiaqAv asnoq ib aoBxd aqx 'sapp aq:). 
SuiXBd ^noq:)TM ssajSa lo ssajSm ou aq 
pXiioo ajaqx •pa:)aaxxoD aq pxnoo xio:) aq:) 
aiaqAv joop axSms b qSnojq:) ssBd pxnoqs 
q:)oq jo pa:)jodxa jo pa:)jodtiii spooS 
:)Bix:) .iCjBinrans :)i pajapttai sanp snio:)snD 
aqa JO -cCAax aqx •XBi:)iiassa aniBoaq ‘apis 
-:)no pajjodxa jo pnojqB niojj ui j.q§nojq 



It was brought near the very edge of 
what was called the “ Town Bunder," 
a name still in vogue. There is a very 
old marble slab proclaiming the con- 
struction. The bunder itself, however 
has undergone three improvements dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the first 
having taken place as early as 1802. 
In the Bifties the Customs House was a 
large straggling place, but was always 
crowded by a variety of persons, the 
lascars of the boats which came along- 
side the bunder, the coolies who hauled 
goods up and down, the muccadams 
who cleared the goods, the chittiwaUas 
who properly made out import and 
export manifests, the middleman and 
the smaller class of traders. Entering ^ 
the' main gate and reaching the edge 
of the bunder you saw hundreds- of 
native craft hustling each other and the 
crew toppling or vociferating. The same 
scene is presented to-day escq)t this 
that, despite the docks, the crowds are 
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giq„ siq apBHi ‘pies si :je 
’ sjapBj:}. aq:^ puB ranj naaMt^aq pa:^sixa 
uorpijj ssa^paan ou :jBq:^ r^utod b :q apBUi 
aH ssauisnq uo nirq o:^ atOBD oqM 
asoqq. SmsBa^d tio :^uaq ^^i^uapiAa pxxB 
snoar^inoa iCiaA ‘jnoranq :^Baj2 jo tibui 
B SBAV jauqinB^ •ij\[ -stBpigo SuiSqqo 
pUB aiqBiiHB asoq:^ qtqM. op o:j iBap 
poo2 B pBq 'ssaurenq uapy stq q:i.iA\. uop 
-aamioa tq 'oqM iaq:^Bj iCtu iCUBdraoDaB 
o:V ata pa:jdnioid A^isoiina tnjq:^noiC ^Cni 
saiapainos ‘-^RtaBj (oosB'a; UBqg; aq:j. jo 
iCuButxB'q BiptieqaraB'atpuB xCbdi^ iCndBg 
Xoqqifjqaj^ ‘BApgsjaaqiUB^ ‘sjssaj\[ aiaAi 
ajaqx ’UiAouq-qaAi. puB jB^ndod tjsoia 
ajaM. sJ^uoIssra^^o^ :jxiE|sissy sqx 

’8{Bpy]o iBindod 

•looq puno.i2 

oip uo saoqjo aApaadsai iiaq:^ os^b pBq 
sjauoissiuiinoQ :jiiB:jsissy uazop-B-jXBq aq:^ 
JO :^soin puy 2uaBOJ b aAoip 

sBj[BAvp:jiqD aq^ a^q^ Axojaq pa:jBn:jis 

a.iaAv saa^o jBauap aqj j[y •Ja2jBj 



])ilc " during the pros|)erous days of the 
share mania. Being e.^tremcly canny, 
he soon after retired, being one of the 
fe\Y Assistant Commissioners who es- 
ca])ed the aftermath. Messrs. Souza and 
Silva were equally amiable and did their 
work so well a.s to elicit the jjraise of their 
su]5eriors. So, too, Mr. Melierjiblioy, 
who was a son of the great Bapuji 
Mehrji Vicaji, banker to the Nizam. 
His firm came to grief in 1S48 and had 
to go into insolvency. So Bapuji ’s sons, 
had to seek employment. Mr. Mehrji 
joined tlie Cu.stoms, wliile another bro- 
ther, Mr. Hormasji, was provided with 
'an assessorsliip in the Municipality in 
1865 Mr. Melirji was not only popular 
and obliging with the traders, but also 
with the members of bis own community. 
He was a bit of a dand}^ and the 
only Parsi who used to wear gloves 
of an evening at the Bandstand where 
he was a regular frequenter. Indeed 
he seemed to us younger folk quite aii . 
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Aq iioir^BituojsaBjq, pjBiV^no auios :^U3iVi.. 
asnoH siuot^sno aq:^ cggi xij 

‘tlBH »AV0X aqj ubi^ japjQ 


•I39.tB0 

Ap-Bs siq Suuiip s:^ii3tii:^.tBclB aqq. jo airo 
tti paAq aABq pres sbm. ‘aiti^.BOipti£ 
JO JJBOQ araaidng aqj jo apig aq.BqaclclY 
aqj JO aSptiC paqsraBuijsip b aq oj 
asoi oqiA ,/b|bj^ sb-^t ,, jo joqjnB 
pajuajBj aqj ‘saqjoq; qoojm^; uaAq; 
•asnoH sinojsn;;) aq:^ jo loop js.iq aqj tio 
sjuatcijJBclB qt^TAi pajBporaraoaDB tiaaq 
pBq iiAioj aqj t£i p3Aq oqM Xiredrao;^ 
Bipui jsbq; aqj jo sqiap pajUBtiaAOQ 
aqj ‘Xmjuaa qjuaar^auiu aqj jo jtiaitt 
-aatiaiiiiuoo aqj jb ‘S/C,Bp uapjo aqj tii 
, •aa.taiiiraoa Silidpq joj saijqpBj Bmspiap 
puB apBJij SuijBtnuiijs tri uaaq jnq ‘atuBj 
'jjoqs jBqMaiaos ‘aSBtios.iacI paSB-a]ppira 
B — suiojsn^ JO jattoissirauio^ jsiqo 
. SBAV oqAV ‘iiBqiAi;) b ‘jauoqclQ mI^ aao sbai 
^.T at[j' saijjiq; aq:j' ui •jamioja.x [bidos b 
ptCB ‘pBaqB-o2 SBM. aji •a.iaqj uopnqjsui 



way of a good stone porch. Another 
■storey was added to accommodate other 
under offices connected with the growing 
work of the Customs House. Some good 
changes were made during the Commis- 
sionership of Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Pritchard. Thus the Customs House 
may be said to have stood where it was 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It was 
a fine specimen of an old-fashioned pub- 
lic building constructed tor the special 
puqjose designed. As such it is older 
than the next door Town Hall, though 
not so old as , the Town Barracks which 
are, indeed, a monument of the skill of 
the architect and builder of the seven- 
teenth century. Your " sanitary ” bar- 
racks of the day may be better in some 
ways, but it will be readily recognised 
that nothing can approach these barracks 
even to-day, though they have been for 
the last seventy years put altogether 
to a different purpose. The Castle and 
the Barracks are twins and the oldest 



'3DUT3j::jua iC^jD^SDAi uiBiu Jiaii-i A'q 
pOlpBOJClclB 3JB SJpBJIUq OSOqX 
.uao qr^iraat^xis 3ip jo aippiui aip iii r^jrnq 
pBi[ 3saii2n:jiox ati:^ ipiqAv ‘pjSiOiooa; 
Aucinto^i 3ip p uiSBq :jsdi|ji!o aip sabs 
‘A|p sip ui pixnoj aq o:x AipiBij puB s.ib.i 
A[ 2uipSSDXS ‘iUUOSUtU JO sddicE pips B 
s.£ij Xsqx ■sjpB.tJBa iiAvoj, assq^ cjnoqB 
puis sq ABiu sioui spioA\ Avsj n ang 

•S>|3BiJBa »AVOX OIJX 

•uMpiOAos siq JO siuuii 
aq.^ UI puu{si aip jo uuiK^jaa atp puuuisp 
o\ ‘scfiqs iSipo Jiu>j pUB 'diqiUBAv siq 
qq.vv auiisa .|siy cgqc ui qSnoioqpBjt jo 
I.n;;q sip usqAV suopasl’qo jo A)Si.iua b 
pjB.vuoj jqSiKuq aq IBip ‘puBjsi aqi 
ippv ^.lud o:^ SuiqLWUu os suav AUp sip 
JO io:^B.rjsuaiupB osau2ipjOc[ oqx "lx 
sapBqo JO oSBiJiBui oqj jo a^Bp sip .isjjb 
s-tBO^C uoAOS sluos jicABij ipiiiu :inoq.jiAV 
ps-iiubau lou SUAV 'sii qaj suciJunbijUB 
SB 'ipiqAV uopismbau sji iSjjB jCiniusa 
ipussxitaAOS oip JO Auquiog; aip jo soipi 



the Bazargate Street, and you stand 
at once in the midst of a spacious quad- 
rangle. On the right and left of the en- 
trance gates are a flight of steps which 
lead to the top floors. The ground floor 
on its three sides within the quadrangle 
has many rooms where one European 
regiment, generally belonging to the 
East India Company, was located, it 
being unsuited to the soldiers of British 
force, who were always lodged at Colar 
ba. It may be observed here that the 
European soldiery all over India was 
divided in the fifties, prior to the Queen's 
proclamation of 1858, into two, the 
troops exclusivel}’' recruited by the East 
India Company* in this country and 
maintained at its expense, and the troops 
brought here on service from the United 
Kingdom. The E. I. European soldier}- 
was mostly of Eurasians, or " half-caste " 
as thej’" w'ere called. These were allow- 
ed to marr3* Eurasian or even Indian 
women. The married were generally 
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lie o:^ e sbai ‘ilvio^ aq:). ur 

, aaids e uo „ sdins ajii^UBDjara aq; jo 
itjiuia^^Baj A|pC aq:^ q:^iAv ^tuBdinoa 
rjdaq asaq:^ uaqAV puy ‘^laaM b aaiio 
r^soirqB ‘^^aai^S ar^BSiBZBg; iii ^AVBjq 
uaqunjp b xiuem ssau:^pvi o:^ pasn j 
‘sai:^}q aq:^' in ‘q:inOiC ^Cm uj j A^aijqosui 
— uiaqt^ III :iiraiiimo.id :^som sbav aaiA 
auQ 'uiBr^ua; :^Ba.iQ luoij aapvjas uo >qoj 
iCpinijs ‘Appni aq:^ q^iAi :^sBj:^uoa paqiBui 
HI ajoAv Aaq:^ ^nq ‘uaui any aiaAv ‘aj 
-[BABO piiB ^uaqit^JB ‘. 0 :j.UB}ui ‘saipuBJq qB 
JO sjaipios ‘XuBdiii03 'x asaqx 

‘Sjoipps s^4{iicduioo vipui JSB3 

•ipjou 

aqj in pBO^ Avoc[uuy ojiii siLin:j 
qaiqAv auB^x d^^^px il’uiBiAa; sb itAvoiiq 
ja:^pq ‘jaajjs dwoH SuppopjaAO 
:}saiA aqj o:j qoBq sji puB piBAiqsBa 
SuiDBj sji snip pnq siaipjos paujBui 
aqj .loj sqaB.i.iBq osaqj, 'peoj aip 
JO apis aqsoddo aip uo [BpuBjsqns 
iCqBiiba 'qaoiq .laqjouB ui pajBpouituoaaB 



"tiinid folk, specially the small bania 
•'-•shopkeepers in Gunbow and Bazargate 
Streets who vended groceries, including 
■ tea, sugar and coffee. In a brawl one 
had to run up for protection to these 
’ • shops, for they always ran amok, these 
"tipsy soldiers, among the passers-by. 
In those days the police was scarce, 
-and more or less the one patrolling 
would take to his heels. There were 
- a few sturdy Parsi shopkeq^ers, licensed 
liquor sellers. These were the men who 
were brave enough to intervene, and 
luring to an end the quarrel and carr}^ 
the besotted soldiers home peacefully. 

■ There were two such young fellows of 
• igreat intr^idily and courage who would 
seize the strongest brawler by the neck 
and tame him down as a bear-leader 
' could tame his playing bear. One of 
-the two brothers is still alive and 
•living in retirement at Deolali and. 
is still known by the name of “ Makoo 
Sailor.” 
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- I puB aip). ui pm5[ s:^i 

:}0 :^sig: ai 3A 3ip mnasnut ,, b paira.clo 
‘s:^iojp :jb3j 2 pBtf ^/sannx *^i3q 

-uioa:,, JO jorjipa ptre jsijusids UMoitq 

• ipM aqj 'jsma -jo; gSgi 

jaqurarasj i -saApstnaq^j sqaBJiBg aqj 

■qjiM |BAa-oo ^Cjqissod ‘pjo aq oj ‘auB^X 
J:£IB:^q[pi[ sb imoirq qijs ‘auBj 2ui 
-uioCpB aq:^ in saio:js joj pasn lajaBJBqa 
atoBS aqj jo laqjouB qjiM Suojb ‘pres 
^q ilBUi osjB Suipqnq siqx ’asn jita 
-aajjip B o:^ :jnd aiaM sqDBjJBg uavox sqj 
jajjB ,, ao^O §uiddiq 9 „ aqj sb paAjas 
•siBaX JOJ qoiqM Sutpqnq paiiojs-aito 

- ouq B ‘asnoq ssam b qj.nos aqj ui 

• sjajJBnb paijjBin aq:^ SuimotpB sbaa. 

^jaqj;, 'usaq aABq :^snin ^aqj jUBSBajd 

;:puB jooo Moq puB ‘aiaAV ^taqj Ajoj 
i^jjiBj iAoq paoiqAUOD aq oj. sait^jq 

• aqj in sqoBjjBg UAiox oqj Jo sraooj 
JOoqrP^nojS aq:j jb qooj o:^ jsnC pBq aiio 

- qnq ‘sspBJJBq inapoia ui stnooj pajBj 

-i:juaA puB iijjoi Jo ■‘^^qX 

‘saiDB^ pajBiana/^ pns pio 



other school fellows, the iDleasure of 
being sent out to view it. If I remember 
rightty the late Sir George Birdwood 
was the co-adjutor or lieutenant. One 
heaves a deep sigh when recalling such 
old and venerated names of our early 
youth. The name of Dr. Buist was 
well known in the literaiy- and scientific 
• circles of Bombay, and was everj^where 
respected till his rabid diatribes against 
the whole Indian community in the 
columns of his paper during the darkest 
daj’^s of 1857, alienated the sympathy of 
all good men and true, European and 
Indian. The proprietors of the "Bombay 
IMmes,” who were almost all Indians, 
had had to ask him to resign the editor- 
ship which then passed into the hands 
of that " Bayard of Anglo-Indian Jour- 
nalism,” Robert Knight, of the greatest 
journalistic iDurity and sterling inde- 
pendence. Dr. Buist later on started on 
his own hook, the ” Bombay Standard, ” - 
but for want of support it was eventual!}’' 
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saSBd o:^ no sitoi;nqri:iUOO' 

uBTJBubiijaB siq iCq pat^goid 3ABq cqAi 
Aaq:^ 9 jb A.ii^m poB ‘suBu:Bnbi:},i[B 
uBipuj Avaj ino p auo sbm oh. -ajaq 
^CSofns AUB ajinbaj orj t£M,oiiq jpAi oo? 
3iam ‘a^cJoad uBipuj aq:^ jO| aAoj uubm 
siq puB ‘Bipuj joj XqpdtaAs SuipiqB 

pUB daap s,a2joa^jig ‘S'&m ^foq:^ :}BqAv. 

siuapoid UBipuj uo suoiuido siq aq :jiia[ 
•saqqsip pire saqq pa3uoj:^s aq:j jo 
a^BUos-iacI b sbav aSioaQ jig -aSaip^ 
poipaj^ :iUB.i^) aq:j in Bapa^ Brja:^Bj\j; 
p iossapi<i uaxi:^ sbav oitAv ‘aq 
uBq:^ ja^Bi aq:^ p ABquxog; jO 

Axopiq pool B arjxiiW oi ^.uapdmoa 
a.ioux SBAV auoii ‘sdBxpad -i^uBipuad 
A*.!B.xa:ji|; SuisBaoini sxq q:iXAv aAipB i^xaA 
SBiA ‘iCibi auixf ui paiinaao oSb :^Baj2 
B p qpap asoq.vv pooAvpjig; a2.xoaQ .iig 
,/Bipiii p saxuij,., ax[x p^xiapi-xip 
Afpnt^uaAa sbav qoiqAV ,,p.xBpuB^S puB 
saiuix i^Bqtixoa aiix*. paip^ sbia 
jadBdaqx XBqxnoa „ axp 

'ODuar^srxa prici b .larjp ‘pa^BiixBSiuxiiB 



of the Journal of the Society of 
Arts. His scholar^ and illuminating 
writings deserve a niche in the Indian 
temple of fame, and no place is worthier 
to cherish andpresei've those writings 
than the Bombay branch of the Ro3’^al 
Asiatic Society, of which he was a most 
conspicuous member, and for many 
years its indefatigable secretary. But 
one again sighs and inquires where are 
men of the type of Buists and George 
Birdwoods ? Echo answers “ Where ” ? 
It is, however, gratifying to add that a 
few short years before his death Sir 
George himself published his writings 
selected by himself, entitled ‘ Sva ’ 
which has had such a great run in 
lyondon among scholars. 
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■piBA^poQ 9 q:^rpm 3 osnoH snio:iSTio 
os :^oj^ •jtrjitnapora p ^^tibav uiojj 
sja_q;ns osp a^^SBQ aq:^ p ^uopiq aq:^ puy 
•:}sajapi uBUBnbpitB ^Cpjnd b /ipo iW-ou 
SBq paj^S qojnq^ m aoqipa pajoBS aqj, 
'r^uasajcl 3mAq aq:^ qqAV paquq abm. oit 
m SI pB(J pq:^ ^nq ‘umo jraq:^ p pBd b 
aABq jauuoj oa^ aqx ‘pjBiCqaoQ; aq:^ 
SB 4SOt(qB sapn^iiao aaiq^ Smiftqx ‘^^jopiq 
pp p uiBqa aipua aq^ p aouapiAa so 
oatS pn op pjpaqpQ aq4 puB apSB^ 
aqj, •itopnpAa auopp p patuouout 
a|qB.iTiupB iiB si ‘asnoH sraopiiQ aqq, 
UBip ja^pq uaAa sdBqjad ‘qaupA aaqipa 
aiqBjaiiaA b ‘piBitpoQ; oq4 sp a.Taqj, 
•Xjii^uaa B puo^^aq .-^Bquioa PP P 
sqjBiiTpuB'[ itpio aq4 4011 aiB sqaBjiBg; 
uMox aq4 puB asnoji uiopn^ aip j 
qBjpaqp^ aip- puB apsBQ HHmJ 

•s^aaima-^HxsvH is^vd 
• XVMO aHX— SVICrVAV HHXCIKV 
-a'aVA200CL EHvL — 'AX ^^xavHO 



From a mere insignificant toll-place 
in an eastern comer of the Fort over- 
looking Mody Bay, the Custom House 
has by slow degrees talcen giant strides 
till we can step b5' step trace how it 
has kept pace with the march of our 
foreign trade. It has a continuous history 
of its own from 1662 to date, and one ' 
can clearly mark each stage of its pro- 
gressive development. It links the trade 
of the Honourable the East India Coin- 
pan}^ in the seventeenth century with 
that of His Majesty King George V. 
by the Grace of God, King-Emperor of 
India, at the opening of the twentieth 
century. So, too, the Dock5’'ard in the 
Fort. In a way, it has evefi a more 
ancient lineage than the sister Customs 
House, seeing that we owe its first 
rudimentary or protoplasmic existence 
to those sturdy navigators who in the 
West founded under the intrepid 
Columbus, what we call the "New 
World.*' 
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xCq 5,U3m3x\.o.xclT[ii on so s.ii!3a 

psjpunq OAva Xpuau .loj ing -sqooQ; 
XBqniog .i9A\o*i aq:^ pire a^ppiK aq:). sb 
iiAvouq aqs aitas3.ul 3q:i uo p9:^Bn^is msBq 
pinii B iraac^ a^VBq pius si :rpop Am:j 
sip JO odbjcL jBiii§i.To sqj^ -iusiuiasAoo 
qspi.ia sq:; o; osuBj-iofluii puu snjBA 
siirs.idiis JO jact ‘ABqtuoq; iq qsop Xip 
Ajuo sqj SI JI -sssodiUfL jo a'jsijba 
B .TOJ SpsSSA SlpUBDJSlU pltB [BABU -lOJ 
Ba.IB SUIpI-IBUl JlISOqillnBUI B SIILIOJ 

ABp-OJ qp pspusaxs pUB pspUDJXS 
SBq ulSBq apjq aq^ s.iBaA pajpunq jtioj 
AjjBaii .\iou 'ajBp jBqa ‘aiq; jo 

puBjsi aqj jsuibSb joo[f «iq jo snoAzapuai 
sqj SB jt psjosps 'Bqun^ ap ouuf^ 
‘BOf) JO A'oiaai^Y asanJfujioj aip 
uj •a.raqAvasp piiB adoin'q iito.ij spssoA 
uSiajoj qu joj jnq jjbjo aAijBU aqj 
.TOJ .quo joii aSBJotpuB ajBs jo aacpl 
B SB ABq Apojyr luajsBjj aqj pajaaps pBq 
asan2Tij.TO(T aip -Ciujuaa qjiiaajxis aip 
SB qoBq JBj SB jBip papjoaa.i si n 

’oSuioqauv osanSnuod jsijd 



of extension and equipment was known, 
though- the early administrators df 
Bombay,' after her acquisition in 1666, 
had often emphasised the importance 
and expediency of such. At last in 1748, 
the first step was taken towards the con- 
stmction of a proper dock on the original 
site of the mud basin and 1750 saw its 
' completion. It was an historical event, 
this construction, as it was the first 
dr}- dock built in India. It is known 
^ by the name of the Upper Bombay 
Bock. Thereafter extension after ex- 
tension proceeded from time to time 
as the exigencies of the B. I. Company 
and the Home Government demanded. 
These various extensions taken in quick 
succession from 1750, have each a name 
of their own, which thus brings to one’s 
mind the diverse stages of the evolution 
of the historic Bomba3>- Dockyard. Mr. 
Edwardes, in his description of it in the 
revised *' Bombay Gazetteer,” speaks 
of it as " the boast of Bombay and the 
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pouo:^S|Ji[o 0 : sv AOii:^ puu uoipidmo.-) 
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after Governor Jonathan Duncan. Th^ 
are even to-day known as the Upper 
Duncan Docks. In the middle, however, 
of the eighteenth century the docks 
were so far growing m space that marine 
officers, seamen, etc., were quartered 
in the enclosure, and even a jail was 
erected. 

In the fifties the Dockyard was a 
very important place and one of the 
sights of Bomha}!', which neither a 
local citizen nor a stranger from 
without could omit to view. The en- 
trance gate originally built in 1795, 
along with the cloclc tower, was the 
same, the one fronting Marine Street 
just opposite " Hornby House,” now 
the Great Western Hotel. I remember 
well having in company with some of 
my college fellows paid a visit in 
1858 to the then dockyard which took 
nearl})^ three hours looking round here, 
there and everywhere. 
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OS puB ‘soDUBixddB Suiddiijs tjrxiAii uoipau 

-UOD m ^jioM papasu ai];:^ XI^ op P^sn 
siadooD 9J9H *pJtBiC>pop pjo aij:}. p 
BajB atj:), jo r^jBd paraioj aSBiadooQ 
aqiX SB Tmoinj avou si :xBqAi. r^Bi^:; 
‘pa.iaqiiiatnaj aqpjnoijs :xi 'axjbxiuits jo 
: j.TBd pauijoj aaiio qnQ aqq. piiB 

araoji ^sjojiBg rx^i^sajd aq:j pqj ajBAVB si 
*CXp.iBq aiio :jBqj os qairni os 'saSiiBija 
pa:jBajB aip auoBjaputi sbij sqaop aqj 
JO rjiBd iCjjaqtjnos aqj, ‘siuib jbabu jo 
aoB^d rxsjg b iCqBaj si :n -rji q:jTAv aaed 
:jdaq iCjjuajxaDxa SBq pjBAqooQ; aq:j jo 
ss3JSo.id aq:x puB BuissaiBoid iCqpBajs 
uaaq SBq aiBjjBM xbabu iLiapoj^ asaqij 
:jnoqB SurSmjq m |B:juaiimi:jsiq ^som uaaq 
aABq IBUBQ zans P Suiusdo aip puB 
^:XB:^S 3q:j jo saiaiiaSixa Avaj^ ‘saadn^ 
JO sqqBj jBjaAas jo jsoa b jb suoijippB 
puB s^it9ui9Aojdiiii aAisuajxa jCubui 
auoSjapun Xinjuao b jpq jsbj aqj Buiinp 
pBq ^CBp-oj JO pjBiCqooQ aqj jng; 


’sjuaiuaAOJduii aAisuajxg 


-forth. vSimilarly, the place knoTm a.s 
Ro];)ewallv, in Rampart Row, west, was 
a large place where all the work in con- 
nection with the ropings of the naval 
fleet were done from the earliest days 
of the E. I. Compan3’’ in the seventeenth 
century. It is luck\' that these names 
continue to recall to our memor}' old 
sites used for specific purposes, hut 
■which know them no more, and the 
whirligig of time has made other diqjen- 
sations. It ma}’- be truly said, therefore, 
that there is no place in the entire 
island of Eomba3* which is as old as 
the Dockyard and which, is such a 
connecting link between the dead past 
and the living jjresent. In the fifties 
there was Commcdore Sir Henry Leeke 
as the senior naval officer, and our 
youthful glee was alwa5's great when 
it was announced in the papers that , 
the Commodore’s band would pla3* at 
the Bandstand — not the same place 
-where it has been re-erected since 1867 — 
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SB 'adojiig; puB urei^ua qijiAv jo 

j^asiatj Bipui q:^iM uoipauuoo ui j9q:^3t[A\ 
‘s:}.ii9Aa x^3po:^siq puB snor^uamoni Aubtu 
aqq. qqM. sibo^ poipimq jnoj sb Xubxu sb 
p3:^BpossB uaaq Suox os SBq iCeqtaoa ui 
Suipqnq oqqnd ou sdBqia^j '9^^! ui 
sap^ ;o aauud; sb Bipui paiisiA :|s.xq aq 
naqM ha piBAxpg; Sra^g; papuB^ seav os^b 
aiajl "Suraq ann^ aq^. loj autiBj\[ ubi^dux 
JO .TOjoajiH aqj jo uoijBduDDo aqj ui 
sjBaA iiUBTK joj ‘MOXBSunq aqj jo ajBS 
tuajsa/A aqj saqoBai qaiqAV pBOi aqj Aq 
aouaiu xiaAijp sbm puB ‘ODBxd SiiipuBi 
ouojsiq aqj jb papuBj sbav aq ‘XBiauaQ 
-.TOiuaAOf) puB iSojaaiA jo aoiqo pajj^xa 
siq auxnssB oj iCBqtoog iii paAijJB 
aqooiqqjjojq pjo^ uaqM. ‘zZ^i sb ajBx os 
uaAa jBqj jaqniatiiaj iCx^auijsip aAV puy 
‘XBATiiB -txaqj no papUBx aiaAv sa§Buosjad 
paqsmSuijsip jaqjo pUB sioiuaAoo .xaui 
-jojaiaqAx aoBjd aqj moqs ubd qnjo jqoBA 
aqj JO aajjtnitao^ SutSbubj^j; ai[X 

•spttBjs Mou aauaios jo aSajxo^ 
aqj ajaqAv 5ods aqj JBau :}snl’ jnq 


the Bombaj' Dockyard. From His Ex- 
cellency Niino Cunha, the Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa, to the days of H!is Excel- 
lencj’- Eord Hardinge, it has a glorious 
history by itself, of which Bombay 
should be proud. 

Parsi Master-’ Builders. 

Here began the career of the con- 
struction of the naval men-of-war, not 
onl5’’ on behalf of the E. I. Company, but 
the Admiralty itself. And luckily for 
the Company they found in the Wadias 
a succession of master-builders, Parsis, 
such as no other part of India has ever 
loiown. It was in 1735 that the first 
master-buUder, Mr. I/Owji Nusserwanji 
Wadia, was engaged, havingbeen brought 
down from Surat. Therfamily seemed 
to have a genius for the art of building 
ships, and that of a most durable type, 
many of them having survived 100 
years. This Mr. Eowji Wadia was high- 
ly rejected, and such were his valuable 
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301:^011 c:j. uopDBjspBS B SI :ji ‘PpS 

atqBoijdxam o:). SuipuB^s s,Ain:^u:3D b jo 
xnip: pauraajsa iCiqSrti 3q:j tjqSnoiq uos 
piiooas siq iCq i3:joBiBqD ssajpgaq :jnq 
jBssojoD B JO uopBjnoads aSuBqoxa sqj 
jjij XuBcImo^ puB iCsnmjOH -y puB -a; 

•siss 3 j\[ JO taig aqj. uo paiuBo iCptijssaDons 
os oqM ‘BipB^ iCsntajojj Jiqsapiy ■jj\[ 
3JBJ aqj SBM. rjt jo jasuadsip jsbj aqj pitB 
*;(CjijB jidsoq sji Joj tiM.ouq-jpAV. sbm ^Cjiiiibj 
aqX ‘laqjaSoj pajqnisssB Xjp aqj jo 
uoiqsBj puB iCjnBaq aqj ijb jBaiaqM. sjuam 
-UIBJI9JU3 j.UBipuq usAiS aq oj pasn ajaqj 
aio^C JO SitBp iri ajaqM. „‘ 3 JJSbq iCaiox,, 
JO auiBU aqj sjBaq j^js adojs aqj jo jrm 
-rans aqj uo uoisuBin iCpinBj aqj puB 'iniq 
oj. pa:jiiasaid sba^. ‘asnoH tjuannuaAOQ 
pjo aqj jBau ‘pJBX punojS jo bojb 
asuainmi uy ■siapjmq-jajSBiu jo i^purej 
paqsinSarjsip jBqj jo suioojjiaq aqj qijs 
aiB TpiqA\ ‘iCjjBXoj JO asoqj Suipnput 
s.itioABj ^CuBin pa.iaMoqs puB miq paiiois 
-uad XjqDU XiiBdinoQ *1 * 3 ; jnjaj,B.iS aqj 
£lZi in pajijaj aq iiaqA\ jBqj saapuas 



that two younger brothers have greatly- 
retrieved the fortunes of the family 
by their connection with the cotton 
industry', namely Messrs. Jamsetji and. 
Pestonji. Next to the founder of the 
family he who was most popularly 
knoum to the generation of the fifties was 
Mr. Nowroji Jamsetji Wad^, who was a 
contemporary of ~the first Parsi baronet, 
Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy. Bveiy' Parsi 
child knows Nowroji Wadia's house 
in Cow’-asji Patel Street. He died full 
of years and honours and was succeeded 
in the post of master-builder by his son, 
the late Mr. Jehangir. Another dis- 
tinguished one was Mr. Jamshedji 
Dhunjibhoy. Indeed he was the last 
of the master-builders as the office waS' 
abolished in 1880 or thereabouts. 

An Extensive Family. 

But the Wadias are an extensive 
family, each branch of which has its own 
talented scion. For instance, there wa-- 
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U’:j9SuiBf JO tiotj-ediiDoo ui 

Avoir SI ipiijAv /Sea ifB'x , sb ilvvoiijj; 
Ijijs ‘^Cj-iacTojct ojqBnjBA tjsonr Sux 
-pnpm JO sqinqns aqj jo jpq iiBqj. 
ajoxii paiLwo aoito oqAv ‘BipByw Aoqq^pBd y"’ 
Mj/^ ajB[ aqj ‘oomid juBqojsra jbsj§ ' 
jBq:}. SBAV 3.iaq:j ‘XjjsBd qPH 
9qj ‘aiuB^ JO ajdinox I'^^oi 
sTioiiDid^uoD B smopB 9n:jBjs ssoqAA- 
‘saqiod sajjBiQ jig paqsiiiSinjsip 9ip sbav 
pBaq asoipvv jb ‘iluBdinoo pire sscpo^ 
•s.iss3j\r JO ta-iq SuppiBq jBajg aqj qjiAv 
sitoijBpi sssmsnq siq xii qjpA p9.mtiioD 
sq oj atiiBii B osjB sbav BipB^Y tCuTsmoa; 
xtsiiui.iojfj ’^jpui JIB in UAVouq ^jojacj 
j9A9ir SBAV qoiijiA JO aqij 0q:j '^doiqj^iiBqqd 
oijoijjBD JO sasodind .xoj aiinjjoj ajoq^w 
siq paijjBaTibsq SBq oqAv aJiBiioiqitix 
aqj "Cd'I'O doJAVOj^ 

acjBj 0qj iSBAV nospuBiS sih 'ajiBd 
-Bxrnoa iioajodB]yi ^Cq Bipni jo uoisbaux 
popirajiri 0 qj, jo amp aqj .la^jB Aijimoo 
:jBqj pajsissB . puB 0 DUb.t^ qjm papBjq 
^CpAisii0:jx0 oqAV sq ‘BipB^\ ii§UBq0][ 



Nusserwanji Petit Parsi Orphanage. His 
father, Mr. Pestonji, was a most influen- 
tial personage at Government House, 
and highly respected, and whose loyalty 
had made him markedly conspicuous 
in a riot known as the “ dog riot.” This 
Mr. Dadabhoy Wadia owned that mag- 
nificent house in Parsi Bazar Street 
which, since he came to grief in 1851 — 
was purchased by the firm of Messrs. 
Graham and Company. Mr. Dadabhoy 
lived to a good old age, and died about 
twenty-five years ago. Both politically 
and commercially the Wadias have 
carved out a name and fame in Bombay 

which is associated with her early his- 
** 

tory and development. 

The First Indian Expedition known as 
the Malta Expedition. 

Coming back to the Bombay Dock- 
yard, it may be useful to know that it 
was as much a scene of busy activity 
as it is at the present juncture, m the 
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puB q-uatuiSaj atOBS aq:! jo xuBpaii^ 
*a 3 Ai:jb]^ 

aii:). JO oitBia snipX -iCE ‘siaa^o UBiptti 
aajijx •uojauiBQ ‘jjii ‘jnsao^ s.iijsaCBjn; 
oiuBjjTja jaij pauosiidiui itjsnoioudBO 

puB iCipinsqB pBq oqA\. aiopoaqx Surg; 

3j[ooq oj Soijq oj ‘atoBj pmg jo ‘BiBpSBj?^ 
JO jaicfejsi ( pjol; spjBALiajjB ) jiaqo-g; 
Jig JO pUBunuoD aq:j japun -Bittiss^qY 
oj 99-^981 III ^uas sbm priBsnoqj uaj 
JO jTiaSmjitoo. b ptty paua^Bajqj sbm. 
AijunoD jBqj uaqM piiB *XtnrBJ;^[j. araoaj 
-odBjsE aqjSuLinp ‘gS/i mtjd/CSg; oj :juas 
uaaq r^qnop ou pBq sdooj^. irBipuj 'sajiau 
-BpiBQ; aqj :^b aoBjd a^psj. oj pa:^B];diaaj. 
-HOD uaqj SBAV qoTqM HoijBjjsuomap aqj - 
in jsissB oj BjjByi oj :^iiaSinjuoD UBipui 
HB joj Smpiias iCq adojn^ jo ppoiA 
aqj paqsiitojSB 'iio[:jBin§Biin ni jBjiiapo 
jaAa ‘ipBJsid inure tirag r^Bqj — q^gi ui 
suBissn-a; aqj puB s^janx aipj naaAvjaq saij 
-ijijsoq X-iBUinSuBs aq:j Sirpnp sbav 
• juas SBAV adojng; oj sdoojtj nBipuj jo 
noijipadxa jsjp aip^ uaqM. g/Cgi -reait 



Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, the First Assis- 
tant Political Resident at Aden, were 
sent on an embassy to that King to re- 
lease the Consul from his captivit}’-. But 
the infatuated King imprisoned the whole 
mission. But till 1878 no Indian troops 
had been despatched beyond Suez in 
European waters till Sir Richard Temple 
organised the expedition. It was a sight 
to see the bustle and activity at the Dock- 
y^ard during that eventful period, and 
Ebw thousands used to throng from day 
■fco day before the Dockyard entrance in 
Marine Street to see the cavalii' and 
infantr3’‘ which were then being embarked. 
The Prince’s Dock was under constiuction 
and not completed till 1880 when Lord 
D^dton opened it, sailing in the " Hima- 
laya ” just as on 21st March 1915 T-ord 
Hardinge sailed in the '' Dhassa ” to open 
the Alexandra Docks. But in 1878 Sir 
Richard was the, very personification of 
a civilian Governor and chief militar^v 
administrator rolled into one. He was 
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*3jour puB pxo 
^n:^iiaD b spop :^b 3 jS jo 

r^itirams aq:^ :^B a233iq aqq. ui .T 3 :^:^np 
jaAa qoBf uorafi aq:^ iCBin pire 'amp 
-iia uoota puB uns aq:^ qi:^ i^ipui Tl^ 
joj pjBiC pABu aiJo:jsiq aq^. sb qsunoq 
jaAa pjBitqpoQ; aq:^ •spiBMUAvop 

.un:^uaa q:jiiaa:piaAas aq:^ xnojj ■Bipui puB 
puBtSng; jo i£io:jsrq pABU pire XTBqqiit 
‘jtAp aq:). q:).m paq.BpossB iipptcqc^iq os 
ST ipiqAV ‘pjBitqaoQ; i^BqTnoa; aq:). jo 
^Lto^sp aip asopBo:^ SiqiqaM. ajaq og 
•p:qdBO qauaiq aip p siCBp pannpd sp 
m JCBsaB^ JO jopprp aqrj sb 'uoaxodBj^ 
smo^ o:j jpsuqq paiiaqit 'SiJBMp aq sb 
j^ippacfe ‘paraaAarqoB paj§ sp jo puojd 



Chapter XVI.— THIX EVOLUTION 
OF THE POST OFFICE. 

T he Post is an ancieait institution 
and History points to the Persian 
Empire of old as the original seat of 
conveyance of correspondence with post- 
haste or celerity from town to town 
and country to country by means of 
foot and horse messengers. The art of 
riding was certainly one of the establish- 
ed military institutions of that ancient 
and liistorical kingdom over which once 
ruled Darius and Xerxes. Riding and 
shooting went together as physical ex- 
ercises, while truth was inculcated as an 
indispensable moral lesson for each and 
every Persian from infancy. Thus rid- 
ing being as the breath of their nostrils, 
it is quite intelligible how those 
once masters of all Asia, were keen to 
establish from the military point of 
view what we may call the primitive 
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p3sn sjarjrjaj u 9A3 puB 

ti:Hi33;u9A3s 3tj:j III sniix -aoiamraoD jo 
sasodind joj pi^usssa sbax ;sod Mor[ 

TPAv MaiDf ‘3do.ina; P^tiB Bipuj tna:}f;3/Y\ 
iraaiJA^aq suopBpj apBjrj jo rjuamqsijq 
-b;s 3 aqtj .loj 'saunrmaD q:jii33:jiiaA3s pire 
ii;ira3:jxis aq:^ ui ‘iqpa rs tn3oj\[ r^BaiQ 
3^11 JO rpnoQ aq:^ pans X^qranq oqAs. 
siapBjrj J^xiBipjatcr ^saipBa aqx 'apB-ij jo 

sasodmd .loj (sjaSuassatn) pvsD-^ ^{q 
paujBo aq o:^ pasn BUiiCnis puB odcbfy 
o; uBAa puB UBiTOBg puB inqBg; :^iiB:^sip 
o:j oonapuodsajjoD inoq UAioixq qaAV si :n 
in3oj\[ ^BajQ aq4 ^Cq pasniBS.io jpAv sba\ 
uopnq^sui ub sb ^sod aq^ ^Bqj pres aq 
•‘^bto 41 Bipui uj ’4sod pAp aq4 AiajS 
4sod XiB4iqm aip luojj Moq sn luiojui 
ppoAv .^iiaABapi JO uog aqx „ pauSiaj 
•oJsqAVBinqo 

'SI ^Bqj ,, miQ BqBj\[ „ puB „ iiiqo „ 
04 uaAa ‘sappXoj 4UB4sip 04 siiois 
-siiu tBuopBssBqinv ’iiSredniBo Are4q 
-im B III s.iapuoAV aAoiipB p^noa sasioq 
W^^s JO XBp.i y •uopBsiireS.io ]B4Sod 



ft 

to be despatched from the factoiy at 
Surat and elsewhere to Europe via 
l^eghom and Marseilles. The excellerit 
exchange of commodities between 
Venice and Aleppo, thence to Cambay, 
Broach and Surat is well known. .So 
the first merchantmen of the East India 
Trading Company of the time of 
Elizabeth and her successors knew well 
how to carry both their commerce and 
correspondence. 

First Inland Post in India. 

The first elementary inland- post was 
established in 1688, and orders were 
given by the E. I. Company to their 
agents at Surat to have a small i?ost 
office built in Bombay. Some land 
paks and ponies were ordered from Surat. 
The instructions of the Court of Direc- 
tors were to have the letters to and 
fro distributed or despatched bj* means 
of confidential persons of position and 
propert3% so that no venal betrayal 
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pdJdATjdp XiaAa uo paS-iBip sbav 

BUUB oiia JO aaj XioAipp y ‘S-iajjai 
oijBATJcI ^ no saaj uCAai oj pasaolijnB 
Suiaq Xq saoiAJtas siq joj pa:^B.Taimtua.i 
SBAV jnq ‘iCiBiBs on pBq ajj •sBjpBji\[ puB 
Ajp aqj uaaAvjaq aaiAjas [BDipouacI b 
2uiqsiiqB:jsa jo sasodind aqj .loj ABquiog 
ui paj.niod[dB sbav jajSBrajsoj; JBinSa.x b 
(ZgZi) .iBaX aiuBs aqj uj ■BijpuBxa^Y 
piiB '/ang o:^ Bag pa-g; aqj S.C[ sbav ajnoi 
aqx -adojng; oj aauaqj puB ABq 
-iiiog; oj sjajjaj ^Cijbd o:^ SBjpB],\[ :^b abav 
s ji uo Suijpjq ‘BJ:^n^XB;) luojj paipjBctsap 
AqBnuuB aq oj pasn aasiaia paiiuB uy 
•Bipui puB puBiSugc uaaAvjaci s.iajja[ ip jo 
aSuBqaaatjui aqj aspuadns oj jcUStj ui 
:pra2B ub pajuioddn AUBdinoo -j 
aqx ni paqsijqB.jsa sbav puiq sji 

JO aaqfo :jsod :^s.xg aqx •.unjiiaa 
qjuaajxiSia oq:j jo ajppim ai[:^ qij uoijbs 
- inBSjo paddmba-ipAV jo pa.iapjo-jpAv ou 
SBM ajaip MBOit b oo£J ‘abs ‘iioij 

-BjapisuoD ajqBn|BA b joj jiio pDui.xBj ac| 
ppioqs (pf ai]4 jBijj puc Mnaao jqSiui 



at the Post Office. For further trans- 
mission to Europe there was a regulated 
scale, single letter Rs. 2, double letter 
Rs. 4, treble letter Rs. 6. The charge on 
parcels was 4 annas per ounce. The 
letters were carried by messengers, four 
pairs of whom were posted at each 
Presidency Town. 

But a regular General Post Office 
was not established till 1794, under the 
superintendence of one IMr. Charles 
Elphinstone. Fees were regulated and 
a closer and careful service instituted, 
but commanders of country vessd- 
were enjoined to receive no letters from 
Bengal or Madras save through .the 
Postmaster. Tetters from Europe were 
charged a fee of 4 annas for each on 
account of the service of the messengers 
employed for their distribution. 

A Regular Monthly Mail. 

The “ Napoleonic wars, however, 
quickened the activity of the East India 
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srq oqm pire 'mqu buub ws Asd 
jCino SBq oqAi. aosiad atp o:j 
-i3Io:^m „ piiB XA-Bsq iBsddB iCBTU saaj 
aqX 'paiAat 3J3 Av. saaj :jbi|m. pure no paiJiBO 
SBM aoiAjas puBira avotj ‘adojn3[ mojtj 

paAiaoaj puB patpr^Bdsap aiaM sja:j:jai 
^:^BATId Avoq ^/jaarj^azBf) ,, aiqBiUBAiii 
,sapjBMp5[ -jjRC o:^ paijqapm aiB 
qoiqM joj ‘33^0 JO -^o:jsrq 

jaijq aq^ tnoi; uaas aq qiAv :}i snqj; 

’dDiAJSs 1!®W }o woijniOAg 

•Bxotj auo joj oz ’s^ PUB Bto:^ f - 
joj Si -s-g; | SmqStaM ja:),:jaj b ua 

paiAai SBM oi -s^ JO ajBi aqj jb a§B 
-jsog; aqj jo qjSua^ piiB q:|piM 

aq:^ o:^ sb pauSisap sjitnq ajaM ajsqx 
•ja^TJM aqj jo Ajijuapi aqj StitAjpacb 

arjou B qjiM aoiqo ^BiiBjajaag aq:j m 

pa:jtnoddB laoiggio aq:^ oj papireq aq o^ naq:j. 
ajoASL siBnpiAipin a:jBAtjd jo s-ia^pj aqx 
•jpo HBisJag; ^q:^ vta nopnog; puB iCeq 
-nioa; uaaMjaq pa:jiijpsiii sbm. jibiu Aj 
-qjnora iBxnSai b §641 ai ptre "iCuBdtno^ 



mail letters regular^ week after week. 
What a revolution the centur^’’ has made 
with the establishment of penii}* postage 
by Sir Rowland Hill and extension and 
universalit5* by tlie late indefatigable 
Henniker Heaton. But it is of no use 
further discoursing on the narrative 
of the evolution of the Post Office in 
India. Suffice to say that in 1837, 
the 3'^ear in which Queen Victo- 
ria ascended the English throne, no 
general .system existed. An Act was 
passed in that year for the establish- 
ment of public post office. Yet there 
was no central postal authorit}’^ or uni- 
fomiity of system. Even there were 
no postage stamps. A Commission was 
apx^ointed to report on a complete 
organisation of inland post offices 
throughout India and in 1854 an Act 
was passed on the basis of which we 
are now receiving the benefits of a 
daily correspondence and the r^ularitj' 
first of fortnightly and later on of a 
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those who have seen them and are 
Ktiil living to comjjare it with the stately 
and imposing structure in Fort North,, 
near the junction of the Mint andFrere 
Ivoads, it may seem marvellous the })ro- 
gress in Bombay in this direction. 
i\.nd to tell the truth those humble 
congeries of small buildings never gave 
us the slightest idea of the world sendee 
of the Bombay Post OflTice even in 
those days. It inspired us with no 
loft}’’ sjjeculation, neither did it stimu- 
late our imagination as to the vast 
strides the modern Post Ofi&ce may reach. 
While the next door Customs House 
has remamed almost conservative and 
ancient in every wa5^ it seems a -wonder- 
ful transformation the magnificent pile 
ill Mint Road with its domes, and 
other architectural merits, from the 
straggling ground floor buildings of 
our youth in Marine Street in the fif- 
ties. The Dockyard, too, though inter- 
nally transformed to serve all the useful 
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or desj^iatched by a farmmg agency? 
For it should be remembered tliat even 
in the fifties the farming system estab- 
lished one hundred and iift3’ j'ears be- 
fore had hard!}' undergone any change. 
In our youth we knew that a tall ruddy- 
looking Parsi wearing the wliite priestly 
turban, well proiiortioned and born to 
command or control, was the fanner of 
all inland lettens on which he received 
the fee prescribed, in his place of busi- 
ness in the Fort, in the Bazargate 
Street, just witliin a stone's tlirow of the 
Wadia Clock Tower. There our post 
fanner used to sit squatted, as is the 
wont of all oriental men of business, with 
q^iectacles, perusing his own dak and 
' giving instruction, to his clerks. His 
-name was Mr. jNIerwanji Nowroji Post- 
W’^alla, a fine type of the old stalwart 
Parsi priestly caste Avho was a near rela- 
tive to the family of the great IMurzbans, 
who had established the Dn ftur Ashkara 
Press and were sjjreading in Gujratlii 
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■to\\Tis at any hoar quite innocent ot the 
exact day when they might reach their 
destination. Neither were people in the 
toMni accustomed to the use of English 
stationeiy-, ordinar 3 ’- indigenous paper or 
strips cut off from thin French foolscrip 
pajDerseiA'-ed the purpose of note paijt-r. 
Of course English officers and those In- 
dian firms who had business relati'>ns 
with them used note j)aper and on- 
veiopes. But to the illiterate mass, of 
whom perhaps not one per cent, knew 
English, note jDaper and envelopes v.crc 
tali' )o. The tliin coimtiy paper sen'cd 
for writing a letter. It was rolled wp 
like a cigar and closely gummed. .\ik 1 
one blank space on the surface sen-cd 
to write the address in Gujralhi tn* 
Marathi. But the address was giwji 
su]'crsc3’ibcd with astonishing minutiae 
so liiat there miglit be no mistake as lo 
identity of the hddrcs.sce when the- letter 
came to be delivered. It must iia'/e 
kieen an effort for the scribe.s c-m})h'y<,<l 
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knew not how to read and write. 
If he delivered letters it was because of 
Iris familiarity with the residence of- 
persons generally in the habit of corre- 
spondence. Otherwise it was a regular 
hunt to find out an addressee, — a chase 
which sometimes baffied those rude illi- 
terate servants of the Post Office — ^itself 
in the embrj^onic stage. Bgngy and. 
parcel post were an innovation whicli, 
however beneficent, were rarely used. 
The sender had such a fear of using those 
means for the transmission of some- 
tliing or anotlier to a person at even a 
short distance. Many indeed were the 
moans and groans over a miscarried 
bangy or parcel. The mode of trans- 
mission was for 5’ears looked upon 
with suspicion and considered to 
be almost wholly unsafe. Then, again, 
the Postal authorities themselves were 
obliged for safety’s sake to issue 
mstructions how a bangj'^ could be 
made up. The meticulous directions were 
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arrival of what was called the over- 
land mail.” Navigation had not been 
brought to perfection and the speed of 
the mail boats was nothing compared 
to that now prevailing. It took in fair 
weather eight days to reach Bombay 
from Aden and i6 or i7 from Suez ! 
In the monsoon it might take from 15 
to 16 da3’‘s. The arrival of each fort- 
nightly mail was looked forward with 
the greatest eagerness. On the da}^ that 
it was expected, the office peons of the 
English firms, with a pass for early de- 
livery at the postal window, thronged 
the outskirts of the Post Office, and 
were often detained for hours to- 
gether to get their letters, since there 
was a weary waiting till past 9 or 10 in 
the night. In the monsoon it was so 
unsafe for the mail to be piloted, the'* 
beacon lights were not complete and the 
pilots had to take the greatest care to 
bring the boat to a safe anchorage. The 
mails were, of course, landed at the' 
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Post Office with its veritable "Imperial ” 
functions. It is verily the " Uterary 
Gate of Asia " and no mistake. 

Post Office Buildings. 

One more fact needs to be noticed 
in connection' with the Bombay Post 
Office. From 1854 to 1866 it was lo- 
cated in Marine Street, sandwich^ 
between the Custom House and the 
Dockyard. But it was completely burnt 
down in the latter year and was tem- 
Ijorarily located on the premises now oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Ralli Brothers. Mean- 
vdiile the Government had sanctioned 
a new Post Office building in Church 
Street, the same which is now convert- 
ed into a Telegraph Office. It was in 
every way a most convenient and cai- 
tral place and equipped with all the 
postal modernities. The new premises 
were occupied in 1869 till the extensive 
requirements of the Imperial Bombay 
Post Office demanded vaster space and 
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CifAPTiiR XVII.~THE SUPRIJMH 
COURT OF JUDICATURE, .SOiOi 
OF ITvS MOST DIvSTINGUlSHEJ) 
JUDGES SPliCIADEY SIR ERS- 
KINT*: PERRY, SIR MATHEW 
>SAUSSE AND SIR JOSEPH 
ARNOLD. 

A M 03 SFG tlic great public iustita- 
’ tions of the fifties we should net 
forget to make mention of our High 
C<iiirt. Though it is located since 
187O, in its own handsome palace in 
I\fayo Road, it had a history of its ovm 
for ]dace prior to 1824, when for the first 
time it really obtained a local habitation* 
and the ideal of a Palace ot Justice 
in concrete was presented to the deni- 
zens of this city. But the history 
the wanderings of the judicial admini^ 
stration between 1670 and 1824 may be 
briefly noticed at this stage, That^ 
great Governor, who must for ever be 
credited with the honour of the earliest 
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in a hired house somew-here in the Fort. 
I^ater on a house belonging to the then 
Deputy Governor was bought. Part 
of this building is still said to exist in 
the Castle. As such it ought to be for 
ever enshrined, and an annual pilgrimage 
in State made to it b}’- the whole phalanx 
of our judges in their robes of State. 
But as the fates would have it, the house 
was never used. So justice continued 
to be administered in a hired building 
tif 1677 in what has alread)’’ been de- 
scribed as " Mapla Pole” in Gmibow 
Street. The rooms set apart were also 
used as a Totsui Hall where the Court of 
Petty , Sessions was held. There was 
also a prison-house attached to this 
place, but one cannot now identif)’’ it. 
Thus for well nigh half a centur}^ sa)" till 
1720, all judicial administration was 
carried out there. Then a sliift was 
made and the famous house, known as 
Rama Kamati’s, was let- for the i^uipose. 
This house was situated in Bazargate 
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to the great inconvenience fdt by. " My 
lords.” So Hornby House caine to be 
again occupied at a rental, and our 
poor wandering Justitia found a final 
haven in that well-known house, spe- 
cially after 1824, w-hen was established 
what was known as the Supreme Court 
of Judicature." Some of the richest 
traditions of lawr are associated wth 
this century-old building, which by a 
curious fate ser\^es now’ to find shelter 
for globe-trotters from all parts of. the 
world ! Alas ! What a fall ! From 
.an awe-inspiring and solemn Court of 
Justice to an hotel ! But such are the 
vicissitudes which the whirligig of time 
brings forth. 

Great Judges, 

In the fifties it was no doubt the 
rendezvous of all Bombay litigants. Our 
youthful imagination had associated it 
with great awe as the place - par excel- 
Unce where criminals were placed in 
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for Ms rhadamantMne impartialit}' in 
administering justice. Indeed to our 
3’'oung minds they struck us as the veiy 
personification of Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus, of whom we had been reading so 
much in the history of ancient Greece. 
Sir Brskine Perr3’ was a household 
word. Not onljr did he make a stem 
judge who mixed his justice with mercy. 
He was also known as the great 
friend of Bombay citizens, ‘ in whose 
social and educational welfare he took a 
deep and abiding interest. He had 
closel}' associated himsdf with all In- 
dian reform movements, but the extra- 
judicial work by wMch he was chiefly 
known, and for which he has left a name 
to be remembered for generations to 
come, is that of education. To tliis he 
had devoted himself with a zeal, enthu- 
siasm and singleness of purpose which are 
beyond all praise. In the earl^'' fifties, 
education in Bombay was administered 
In' a Board or Society’’, of whom vSir 
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to memory to some of his contempo- 
raries. So great an impression was-- 
made by him on the mind of Sir 
Brskine Perry, and such was his broad 
and generous sympathy for the social 
and educational advancement of the 
Indians, that somewhere in 1853 or- 
thereabout he had recommended some- 
of his wealthy Parsi friends to send 
Mr. Dadabhai to I/ondon to qualify 
himself at the bar. The suggestion wa^- 
soon taken up W the reforming Kamas- 
of the day, who were great patrons of 
education and the pioneers of social 
reform ; but the orthodox party were- 
not in favour- The conversion of three- 
or four Parsi youths to Christianit3'' at 
the time had greatly alarmed the more 
conservative of these, and so the sug- 
gestion had to be dropped. All the- 
same Mr. Dadabhai in 1855 found the 
oj)portunity to proceed to J^ondon as- 
a partner in the firm of Cama arid Com- 
pan}^ the first Indian firm established! - 
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oi the blocks of " Punchayat Wady” 
as it was called, in the Fort, where the 
•school house was situated. Perhaps no 
'Chief Justice of’ the Bombay Supreme 
and High Court of Judicature had so 
•closely identi6ed himself with the edu- 
cational progress of this great city as 
Sir Erskine, and the preset generation 
has hardly any idea of the lasting 
interest he took in the matter of educa- 
tional reform. His name, however, is 
•still cherished with gratitude and is 
well preserved id the Professorship of 
Jurisprudence which was established, to 
perpetuate his memory, by the ■wealthy 
citizens of Bombay in the fifties. The 
Perry Professorship of Jurisprudence 
must remind our law graduates of the 
great name and recall to their mind’ 
with gratitude what thes- owe to liis 
initiative. 

Sir Charles Jackson and Michael Westropp. 

Speaking of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, as was the 
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adorned for many a year, wiitli his brilliant 
judicial qualities. Sir Charles Jackson, 
returned to Bombay in i86g, but not 
to revisit the former scenes of his judi- 
cial labour. He came as the President 
of the old Bank of Bomba}'- Commission,, 
to thoroughly investigate the causes 
of the failure of the unfortunate ins- 
titution subsequent to the great after- 
math which took place on the • Black 
Day of Bombay, viz., ist July 1865. 

Sir Mathew Sausse— A Stern Judge. 

In 1856 Sir Mathew Sausse was the- 
Chief Justice. He was the very per- 
sonification oi all that a stem British, 
judge of downright impartiality is and 
was held in awe by aU practising before 
him. Well versed in law and equity,' 
Sir Mathew led the even tenor of his- 
judicial life which, it might be fairl}'" 
observed, was one of self-imposed os- 
tracism. He never mixed in society- 
and was hardly ever seen at Government. 
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Dq)ut3* Sheriff of Bombay. Id the 
days of the old Supreme Court, aud till 
the High Court was established in 1S63, 
there were only two English judges, 
appointed directl}' by the Crown. The 
Appellate Court, or as it was known as 
the “ Sudder ” Court, was located in a 
different building with three Civilian 
Judges. The Appellate Court continued 
to transact its judicial busmess in 
Byramji Hall at Mazgaon for man}* a 
year till the new buddings of the High 
Court were completed in 1879. 

Sir Joseph Arnold. 

Sir Joseph was a Puisne Judge in 
the fifties — a stout-looking gentleman, 
with an aldermanic paunch, a beaming 
and beneficent countenance, and an air 
and d^nit}’ w^hich informed us that 
ever}' inch he w-as a judge. But he was 
not a judge only. He was an erudite 
scholar, a brilliant Fellow of Wadham 
College, a contributor to the “ Saturda}'^ 
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:retireinent of Sir Mathew Sansse and 
liunself left the Bench in 1869 midst 
the universal regret ot tlie jjeople who 
had revered and adored him as no other 
judge had been. In his latter day.s he 
used to take long walks in the 0\''al and 
afterwards at sunset to stretch himself 
on one of the benches on the bandstand 
till the chimes of the great Cathedral 
clock tolled 8. But he was a great ad- 
TJiirer of the Parsi youths then much in 
•evidence in the Oval j I-iying cricket, 
.long before the cricket game became 
popular and an institution in the city. 
And such was Iiis love for the game, 
and such his sense of justice, that when 
-a brawl took place between a part}’^ of 
Eurasian lads and Parsi youths, enraged 
at 'the wa}' in which the police inter- 
fered, he wTote a letter to the " Times 
of India " upbraiding the latter and 
vindicating the Parsi youth in whose 
veins he observed ran the blood of the 
•old Persian heroes Rustom and Ja 1 1 
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Chapter XVIII.— THE HISTORY OF 
THE MINT AND COINAGE. 

T hough the Mint is onty of second- 
ary importance relatively to the 
other great institutions of the fifties- 
already described, some mention of it 
must be made in order to complete the 
syllabus of these institutions. The Mint 
as known in the fifties is the same build- 
ing with the Doric colonnade as the one 
which meets the gaze of the passers-by 
in the Frere Road, north, on the harbour 
side. But this coining institution had 
no habitation when our far-sighted first 
maker of Bombay, Mr. Gerald Aungier, 
conceived and launched it in 1670. It 
was a primitive affair to coin the kind 
of rupees current in those days. The 
only other coin minted was that of 
copper known as the paisa or pice. It 
was located in a place now altogether 
miidentifiable, somewhere near the Town 
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whereof the land cost i2f lakhs, the 
building i6, and the machinery and 
other equipments 7I. 

In the|Fifties. 

,u. 

In the fifties the Mint occupied an 
extensive area, the larger part of which 
faced the west.' All the grormd which 
is now thrown in (at the southern end) 
the Frere Road, near the north-eastern 
extremity of the Town Hall steps, to 
the end of the Town Barracks in Bazar- 
gate Street, which is triangularl}’- enclos- 
ed, and is now vested in the Improve- 
ment Trust, was part of the' Mint area. 
Practically before 1866 there was no 
Frere Road. It was in that year that a 
road was cut through, as is to be seen 
to-day, up to the present Fort Market, 
and the prolongation of that road from 
there as far as the Camac Bunder, 
where stands the goods terminus of the 
B,. B. & C. I. Railway was ground' re- 
claimed from the Mody Bay. . What is 
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The First Mint Master. 

The first Mint Master imported 
Trom England, one Mr. Smith, must have 
"been an exceedingly' contented foreman- 
“mechanic to come to serve here on a 
modest salary of £ 6 o per annum. It 
ma.v, however, be presumed that the 
work at the Mint in 1829 could not have 
T^een considerable. If, even in 1835, when 
the first Coinage Act was passed, and the 
rupee made legal tender, the amount 
- coined did not exceed two crores, it must 
have been inconsiderable in the year 
the new Mint was first set going. When 
"the Coinage Act was passed Bombay 
rupees, Madras rupees, Farukabad ru- 
pees and Sicca rupees were legal tender. 
"The last was equivalent to a little more 
than the other descriptions of Rupees. 

A Bombay rupee was equal to 15/16 
-of the Sicca. It is a curious circum- 
stance that, though the Governors of , 
Bombay and Madras receive their 
unonthly salary in rupees, they have 
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3UO -^Cq paqsqoqB sbm ‘japua:^ jBSaj b sb 
"aadtij Tsooig aqj, \ saadni bdoi^ ooo'os 
osjB si qaiqM ]Bjaua^-.iouiaAOQ aqj 
JO itiBjBS aqj xpiM asBD aqj si iBpuiig 
•saadiLi ooo'oi aAoqB puB jaAo Suiqpmos 
-aAaiaao:^ XBp o:j iiaAa sauBuoijounj asaqj 
*ajoja.iaq:} ‘.iCjjBDipBjj -saadru 'Booig ui 
9 i©TnjoBua pajBbpuB araos itq poxg uaaq 



* / 

Indian cotton during tlie war. The 
coinage rose from 4*67 crores in 1861- 
62 to 14*65 crores in 1865-66. The 
war ended in the spring of 1865 and 
wh.en the crash of speculation in shares 
overtook Bomba}*, it b^an to recede. 
The Bomba}’ Mint was exceedingl}* ac- 
'j-ive and was not able to cope with the 
plethora of bullion tendered as the mail 
came, with the coinage as fast as the 
merchants wished, the machiner}’- avail- , 
able not being equal to the task. Night 
was made joint labourer with the day. 
Hupees disappeared as soon as they 
came out of the i\Iint and it is a fact 
that they were scarcer at the end of 
1864, when money was dear and the 
Bank of Bombay rate had gone up to 
22 or 24 per cent.! The practice of the 
'day was that private importers of the 
bullion tendered it to the Mint which 
passed a receipt tor its value. This 
receipt was n^otiable.in the market 
-as well as with the old exchange banks, 
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o 6 o:^ BpoS^d y 

o f • • • • o:^ jisnba ictaqBg uuisiadL y 

8 I fenba uiqciejog y 

9 z o:^ XBiiba sbav aadn'a; y 

’P s 

: SA!LO|tOJ SB 9I9AV xiaij^ 


siiioD JO sanjBA -sjossaoDosJsni 

puB joiSuny piBiaQ pauASiOuaj 9tjj jo 
SABp STjj 'iiBqmoa; jo siCBp jsaqiBa 9 tp 
oj ?pBq >pBq jajTJAv aqj jaj jn££ 

•aSsuioo }o S/Cbq )saiijeg aqX 

,/iaicI pJBiiBa „ aqj ‘.Cb^ Apo^ 
jB jajcl oqj paxuBU ‘aoiAjas jboiS siq jo 
uoijBJomouimoo ui qorqAv :i 3 njx ^^oj; 
aqj JO uBiuireqQ jsjq aqa spjBAuajjB 
SBAv oqAi. jaauiSiig; Ib^So^X ojqB duibs 
3i[j 's3un; Sirujijs asoqj iq .idjsbi\[ 
juil\r aqj sbav pjBqBg puojoQ -AoqB 
JO suiBjS Si puB ssDuauq piBpuBjs 
£o .lOAjis JO suibjS S91 suib:£UOO aadtij 
B jBqj paiioijuam aq ^Sbui jj -saadiu siq 
jaS puB aioui uaAa jo t^qSiujioj b lat^jB 
jt juasaid pjnoAV jdiaoaj aqj jo lapipq 
jsB(aqx ’XBquioa jo quBg; aqjsapisaq 



It should be remembered that the 
Pagoda was a Portuguese coin and the 
Sahebi belonged to the rule of the Moguls. 
There was a large number of these 
Persian rujjees which remained in cir- 
culation well nigh up to the seventies, 
and there were rupees of the earliest 
days of the Bast India Company which 
were also stamped in Persian. These 
y^ere to be seen discounted in the bazar 
in the native tov/n by a large number of 
th pett>- shroffs, or properl}-^ speaking 
money exchangers. The rupees known 
to my boj’^hood were mostl}’ the ones 
bearing the effigy of King William IV, 
stamped 1835, and that of Queen Victoria 
(without the crown) stamped 1840. 
The rupee with the crowned Queen was 
coined in 1862 for the first time, after 
India had in 1858 passed to the Crown. 
The old King William rupee, how- 
ever, circulated till the eighties wffien it 
was finally withdrawn from circulatoin 
by a Government notification. V^en 
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‘pSSpDBJd X^BSiaATUP pUB ‘IIASlO:^ 3tj:j hi 
‘Sijtreqojatn pire sjapBj:). 'siadaa^^dorjs 
■Ti:^pA anSoA m si tppiAi ‘Di:^3inq:j.iJB 
]B:}U3ra uBipni •( said ooz o:^ z 6 i ) aadiu 
B apBTu sBJOop pajpunq b pire ‘sbitub 
jhoj jo B^Mod B apBin spi pajpunij 
Y 'sspjg aij^ in 41 uaas jaAau pBij auo 
:jnq asaTiSn:jJoj aqtj jo uop.BdT>Doo aq^ 
Suunp uioa b uaaq aABq iCBUi :}Sbx sqx 
•siaj puB (said z) SBiaop ‘(sB^AVod) 
sja:}JBnb 'saadni in si^nnoaoB Jiaq^ 
daaq o:j 'sapuaAas aq::^ qp a:^BJ aub 
‘ pasn s:juBqajain puB sjaqireq qsqSiig; 

JO srajq pjo aqj uaAa pire ‘uavoj. aqj ui 
sjapBjj aqj, ’BiniB ub jpq oj. pnba aoid 
ajqnop jo ooqBqp aq:^ puB (said £) . 
BSiBd aqj '(iqjBjfiiQ m iqpiB) aid aqj 
‘suioo .laddoo m sbm ajaqj^ ^/iqdBJSB ,, 
-aniBn ^q:^ Aq npBjfnf) in paqBD aq o:^ 
pasn :^SBj aqj, -paapon aq oq. siqqd 
-BJBg jou SBpoSB^; jaqqau ajaM ajaqj, 
sapjq aq:^ uj qxqH sq^ o:^ no passBd 
■puB paddqa sbm :q squBg; sqi^ jo Xub 
-JO aoqjo ADuajJiiQ aip :^b pa:^itasajd 



treats of aliquot parts of currency of 
which the docra is .still a dominant, 
one. In reality the docra is a cent and 
would prove most efficient for accounts 
whenever the decimal coinage is uni- 
versally established in India. 



Igz 

^vvou SI ippr[Av pBO'a; ssoj;) apBUB|dsa[ 
uo 9 UO Sinr^sixa aijij iiBq:^ isqijo on si 
q^noiC -Xiaq:} jo jd:^biii buiib gy} jo 
suBiiio;suiqcIt3[ pjo pmiaaj o; spuB:js qi^s 
pUB uopn:^i:^siii 9uo:^sini{cI|3; ‘Sm 
-Pn^q snoipoiiituoD b sbm. :^x ./looqag 
.C:^9pog 9q; SB iLwouq Xj-JBpdod 'sgpjg 
m U9A9 ‘sBAv :}! ^C^spos uopBonpg; jo 
p.iBog 0 q:^ Jos99idsnB aqx -lapiiii p 9 qsqq 
-b;s 9 AjpuiSuo 'p9uopu9m .{p^uaumi 
-o-id gq Xbux uoi;Ti:q:jsui 9uo:^siiiqd]3; oij:^ 
‘4SBf 9rp |o xs.tg SuiqB9dg -i^sgig^ut 
[BuopBonpg .10 suoiSipi ‘ppos p sSiq 
-Pimq jouixxi o:^ jgjgj Supsajg^xnxin gq 
^oxi ,Cbxxi :^[ ‘X.mxu 99 q^uagpuixi 9 xp jo 
^^PJU aq; p pou9d nuipB^jy 
^iq-mp :^.ro^ 9ip uixpiM sgoqipg Dqqixd 
;xTBXiodixn 9 xp p ‘ABs ox os ./snid w -k- 
axfx poxajdxnoD ONIAVO 

■SNOIXQJ/IvLSNI 
OldO^HXxNTVlIHd CIOT SHOIdiaH 
Olland 'MONII^—'XIX HnxdVHO 



Government Central Aiiglo-Vernactilar 
Scliool, a fine edifice next to where 
the Small Causes Court was situated 
till recently. It laces , the east whidi 
was then a big maidan stretching iar 
down to the precincts of the Fort, where 
stood the ramparts. It had no arclii- 
tectural pretensions at the period, nor 
has it any even to-day. But the loca- 
lit3’’ where the Institution was built 
b3' the Education Society is in eveiy 
wa}’ sanitary and admirab^i- suited for 
its purpose. The east facing has a 
porch. Coining up the steps 5>^ou jjass a 
few feet along till is reached a grand stair- 
case, broad and well lighted. It leads 
on the right to what was in the fifties 
an excellent hall which stood by itself 
in all its scholastic dignity and intellec- 
tual glory. Facing the hall in a noiiher- 
ly direction were class rooms, and also 
on its westerly frontage rooms for stu- 
dents of the college. The ground floor 
was divided into two big blocks or 
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'sssaaa: 

puB auii^^-potiDs siojaq Suiiuoia 
m AJ.XB 9 SiCoqpoqos aq:^ pitnoaS 

-AB|cl par^iTnqun sabS 9:;iso(Ido itBprem 

aqX aq:j moij Siuaiiib asoq:^ J 0 | 

sa:^BS pBq auo uiar^sBa aqx ‘S’Pis 
pvapBqp;^; aq:j puB ipBAVuepitBqQ nio-ij 
axiiBO oqAX asoq:^ joj :;tl3maAiioD A];5ut: 
-paaoxa sbm a:jB2 e q:^tAV auc Apaqp^otc 
‘uor^nr^i^sut aq:^ 04. saauBi:^ 
-ua oAxti aiaAV s^aqx ■sasTioq-:}TiG 
p ApuBA B aiaiA punodmoD A^ia^sBa 
-q^jou JO i^|ja:^sBa aq;^ ui -aoBds apui 
AUB SuipuBTuap pu satuBS iaq;^o 
piiB satqjBUi Sup^B^d jo sa:;Tq Siiij% 
joj pimojSiiBjd B JO| pa:^dBpB Apuau 
-iraa :jYiq ‘jaM-OjJBU b sbav aiio 

Apxa:^saAv aqx 'pxioXaq spuixodxnoa puB 
'sqooxq aqq. jo apis qoBa uo pa^aapjd 
tpAi ‘sqBpxiBjaA snopBds ajaAv ajsqx 
•iq:^BJBi\[ SxixqBads asoq:; JOj jaqp 

aip puB ‘SJBpqas SmqBads-npBjCnf) 

aq:^ joj laqp qoBa o:^ui Smuado sxnooi 
ssBp JO saijas b Suiurejiioa auo ‘sSiipi 



The Bhisfee Well. 

Here aiid there at short distances 
were pucca-built w^ls, the gift of true 
. philanthropists, all unknown to fame, 
who had endowed them for public 
use, want of potable drinking water 
being even then a dire necessitj^ q)e- ' 
ciall}' in the summer season. There 
were also two or three w’^ells dedicated 
to poor cattle. Here the Bhistee tribe 
could be seen during the livelong day 
filling their pakhals or leather bags, 
and la5dng them on the humble and 
patient bullock for watering and other 
purposes, A q)ecially large one was 
knowTi as the “ Bhistee Well.'’ The 
large tank known as Naccda was not 
even constructed. The writer was an 
e3'e-witness to its digging some time 
in 1855 or 1856. In every \fay the 
site of the Elphinstone Institution was 
-vvell adapted for its purpose. It is said 
that the ground landlord was Mr- 
Jugganath Sankershet, a -keen educar 
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j9r[3B3; piiB JBioqos p3qsp2ui:^sq) 
B 'SOOJ\[ iCtUB.!^ JiqSBpjY *1]^ 3:^Bl ^Tl'\ JO 

aSjBqo aqj m sbm 'saijjg aqj in 
‘ranasimi sujx 'suatapods xboiSojooS puB 
poiUBjoq .^UBTii SuiuTBjuoo innasnui 
ojTijBiinTU B SBM qjiM. papaiiuoo pUB 
iCijsinraqD jo aSpajMouq b StnjiBdiai .loj 
'psjjopB osjB SBM tnooj auQ ‘pajoadssj 
iCjqSiq puB s^Bp asoqj ui ssBp jbuoissoj 
-O ld oiBj B 'qsqSug; m sjaqoBaj sb 
S pJBi^M^JJB Ajnp aqBJ OJ pSUIBIJ 9.t3AV 

sjBjoqDs osnBoaq ‘ssbq jBmiojq oqj sb 
pajBuSisap SBM qoiqM jo auo ‘suBiSaqoo 
aqj joj sraooj-ssBp 39iq:j 3J3 m sjoqx 
•aitojsitiqdig; jo aureu p9.itiouoq aqj 
Sui-iBsq aSaqoQ aqij jnq poqos aqj 
pajBpoimnoooB Ajiio :joa ‘paqBO satriij 

-9UIOS SBM ;x SB ‘9JB:JIJSUI „ IBIJU93 „ 

siqx 'i^Bqnioa iii uopBDtipa jo spiiiq jp 
p9siiioijnjoA9.T I^Sgi JO jsjiBq;;) jbuotj 
-BDiip3; :jb9j2 aq:^ qij s.iB9i£ -‘^j-iiqj 
qSiu jpM JO] qjoM jaauoid ajqBiiiupB 
pip qopqM 'iijapog uopBonpa; aqj qo 
laqinain UBipui :]JBMpjs b piiB :]STUop 



Below iihe museum ou the ground floor 
was the book depot which afterwards 
bloomed into a Government Central 
Book Depot All text books, Bnglish and 
vernacular, were vended here for the 
•convenience of the students and the 
schoolboys. The College was manned 
b3’^ three j^rofessors, one of whom 
was also the Principal both of School 
and College. In the fifties Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) John Harkness of Aberdeen, 
was the Principal. Owing to the changes 
•effected under vSir Charles Woods* Edu- 
cational Despatch of 1854, the College 
was removed to a separate hired 
building on Babu^a Tank Road, exactl}' 
•opposite the Grant Medical College. 
The ‘bungalow which was occupied 
from . 1856 to 1862 has been levelled 
to the ground, and as new modern 
T)uildings have been erected on the plot 
the exact locality cannot now. be 
identified without the assistance of 
Xaughton’s Survey Hap. 



dasd. :^t3:3.][is b 3A-bt{ piiB s9:}.b 2 
3JOUI aono ssojo o:j as|nduTT ub paj 
3M rjuauiOTH aii:^ joj puB pniTa jno ur. 
SnipMOjD 9IIIOD iiB ^pitpsttii q.iiaooTiai 
mo 'Dipij mo ‘imj .mo 'SifBp ponDS 
jno JO saiiouiam AddBij pjo ‘ao^rpa 
afqBjauaA scqj. Aq ssBd ajjbuoisbddo , 
SM sv -ajqippni am qatqM. snoijBp 
-ossB r^naagiuSBin XnBtii paijnaa aABq 
qaiqM pimoj noi:jBDnpa jo asmix aq:^ oj. 
pa:jBaipap Suippnq paAVOjjBq b pamaap 
pX SI :^i tjng; ‘ano§ aoins Snoj sBq iCm:jiiaa 
B jtBq laAO joj pauiBjniBin paM os appd 
anpspd sji ssajaqpaAau ‘jooqos b jo asod 
-md aq:^ saAjas pps nopBonp^ aq:j 

JO Sxqppnq pp aqx 'P^o^g; qnBqsqairu^ 
JO jitnaijxa jsaM-qjjOM aqj jb 'itjp mo 
oj juatnBujo bb ‘noijBjiqBq jB.injDaj 
-iqajB jnaagniSBin: b ji oabB uoossBg 
^jaqjy jig jo iCdojqjiiBjiqd aqj pp 
jooqag auojsBiqdta; ojbx pajiaAuoa ttaqj 
SBiVi BopTijpsiii anojsniqdjji; aqj; 


qooqas auojsuiqdig aqx 



all round, like the "chief taking notes” 
to revive the days of old some sixty- 
five years back. May the edifice remain 
the intellectual shrine that it is for 
generations yet unborn. 

Other Buildings. 

Next to the Institution on its north- 
easterly side, facing the maidan, was a 
humble dispensaiy, with a few beds 
which served as a kind of hospital. It 
was a congerie of rooms on the ground 
floor where one Dr. Vitters dispensed 
medicines gratis to the poor and pre- 
scribed cures. The hakim in his day was 
well-known, and the dispensary was 
called the " Bombay Native Dispen- 
sary," — a name by which it is still carried 
on in another and more populous, but 
less sanitary, part of the town. But 
its place, of old knows it no more. 
.The exigencies of the State had reared 
; pn its original ground a Spilors’ Home till 
another newer home was built, qpposite 
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ja:jJBnb atfj ‘uo paipi sJBSiC sy 
JO sopis qjoq uo sdoqs iCq saijjg oqj. 
ui popunoiins sum qoinqo oqj 'dn joqs 
saoBid ssamsnq 'papuBdxa apBij puB 
pasBajom uopBindod sb jng -ajisoddo 
uBpiBur aqj qjtM ‘sSuipimq ppuapisaj 
JO pui:^ iCuB uiojj aajj sbm. iCjqBOOi 
‘pajBiDasuoD puB jjniq jsig sbm. poQ jo 
asnoq siqj uaqM. iqqiqBqoid ^ib ui -sapis 
IJB uo sSutpunoxins uaqjBaq,, 
uywLO sji JO punodtuoD b ui poojs qoujAi 
puBjjoag JO qojuqo aaj^ aqj sbasl asaqj 
puoiiaa; 'doqs 3oi§ jo „‘BqjTd ,, b pUB 
'sdoqs (siaqBUiaoqs) „saaqooui„ jo aSuBJ 
Avon B ajaA\ jsBa aqj ui srqj puoXaa; 
•siaojunjoA -foquioa aqj oj pajBDip 
-ap SBASk pUB 'SUOIJBJajJB JBJUJOrUJS 

auios juoMiapun Suipqnq aqj ‘jajjB 
-ajaqx 'Oiigi ^ II^ paqaA 

-Bjj puB ABquioa pajisiA oqAi ‘bijojdta 
uaanQ poo2 aqj jo asnoq jB^toj aqj 
JO uops jsig aqj 'qSinquipa; jo aquQ; 
ajBj aqj jo jisia aqj jo uoisbddo aqj ja 
jnouoq m ‘uibjuuoj uojSuiqa^ aqj. 



became both nois}’’ and ill-suited for the 
purpose of the sacred edifice. More- 
over, buildings of the State, on the 
maidan. like the Goeuldas Tejpal Hose 
jjital, began to rise. vSo at last the 
Church was sold, and from its proceeds 
a new oiic has been built in Waudby 
Road which is in eveiy waj’’ more in 
harmony with the surroundings. The 
buildings which till late accommodated 
the vSmall Causes Court maj* also be 
^ brielh' referred to in this place. Courts 
of justice, civil and crmiinal, in the 
city, superior 'and inferior, had had in 
the first halt of the nineteenth cen- 
, tuiy no fitting and dignified habitations. 
We have already' described the ups and 
downs and wanderings of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature- for well nigh 
150 3’'ears (till 1824) before it had a' 
j)ermanent edifice to conduct the admi- 
nistration of justice. Similar!}' with 
the Small Causes Court and the Police 
. Courts. , In the fifties, the ioiiner was 



Uz 

•0.T3q:^ s?,iSTA r^itanbajj o:^ sn joj unj 
anbiiin sbav •g:pinB|cI puB aSpnC 
ii 33 Av:j 3 q .CapBcI q:^pvv pasntUB ApBajS 
sq oq pasn ‘0101^ si^ins .iraq:^ 
oqAv s.T0pii0p.t0Liom snoi-insti 0q:^ pB o:^ 
.Toj.10:^ B SBA\. otpA ‘ 02 pnf siq:^ jo :^jiiod 
011-1 u[ SS0O0.I iiooirj0ijB s,.inoq-jtBq .n0qi 
-i^ofira 01 p0sn II01JO sbiBuissBp ^Cin 
puB I ‘iiopnipsui 0uoisi[iipl[3; 0qi jo 
s.TBiot[Oii sy q-iTioQ s0snB3 ir^inS 
p 0 sni 2 oo 0 .T si.iBA\.iBj\; 0i|i qDiqAV ur abav 
. iBijtiuBj 0qi SBA\. lJno 3 s,iC>ponBi\r 0Spnf 
•SIIU 01 0 Al 1 BlLI 0 qB 0 .I 0 AV TlVpOUBJ\;; •JJ\[ pilB 

1.11103 s0snB3 nuins 

0 A\ ‘pD 0 puj -S-IOpB-II I.IB.U. 1 BJ\^ 01 ILAOlDf 
ApiBmillll SBA\ 0UIBU Sll[ 2 uiqi.T 0 S 0 p 
iUOlI 0.IB 0A\ pOU0(l 0qi SuLIIip AqBD 
-l10B.Icl pUB I.IU03 sup JO oSpnC B SltOJ 
.I 0 | SB.A Tri 0 S.lI 13 lbpOllBj[\: MI\: 01 BJ OqX 

'I'l 01 joop 1X0U Sinppuq .lOipouB 
0ABq 01 PI1U0SS0 SB.vv It luqi poqdiipuii 
os pBij qjOAV 0qi ‘.10IJB oiiqi ouios 
ing; -isoAv-qi-iou sii uo iioiiniiisui 01101s 
-iinpTpX 0t[i SiiiiiiofpB 0suoi[ B ui poiBooj 



A Revered Structure. 


Framji Cowasji Institute is another 
building which to my boyish imagina- 
tion carried great reverence, for the 
name of the founder of that Institute. 

‘ He was a great philanthropist and vene- 
rated not only by members of his 
own community, but by those of 
the Hindu and Mahomedan. The big 
tank which has recently been reclaimed 
had stood there for upwards of three- 
quarters of a centur5’'. It was a tank 
where, they say, the dhobis used to wash 
dirty clothes. Some gave its origin 
from a dhobi who was supposed to 
be its original proprietor. _ The ori- 
gin is involved in obscurity. But the 
talao or tank came to be the name 
of the surrounding locality, and to 
this day this part of the town, abut- 
ting on the north of the Marine I/ines 
is called “ Dhobi Talao.” There was a 
big Per-sian wheel in the fifties and an 
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JO juBpuaDsap stij. sbm. tCsBA\o;j 
•£681 oj 6881 TOoij jino^ ijSiH P 
qouaq aqj psuiopB iC|i[BnjTi9A9 oqAi 
'SuBpx qpinqsB^ ••jj/\[ ajB^ 

oqj 'uazijp puB JBjoqDS paqsmSuijsip 
qBqj iCq ‘uo jajB]; ‘puB ‘qiIpitBjv[ 
ubXbib]^ qjBiiBAqsiA ’-iH aqj ^q 
iCepiCaq sjt m pasitiu iCjjBaiS sbav qoiqAX 
‘^apog itiBjajT^ puB juapnjg 

oqj JO attreu: aqj japuti sirBTUojsurqdjg- 
pjo Xq papunoj jooqos .spiS b SinjBpota 
-nroaoB joj ifpjBd puB AiBjqi^ IBiaua^ 
aApBjq B JO asodjTid aqj joj iCjjJBd ^ 
pamopua ajj ’atnBU siq SuiiBaq ojnjijs 
-uj aqj jpiiq ‘uoijBDnpa jo laAoj uaaq 
B SBM. oqM ‘jsidojqjUBjrqd tsib,I 
aqj pimoj§ jubdba SuimofpB aqj ni 

•pBO^ apBUBjdsg; aqj pnB 

aqj HI spBoi aqj ajqmids oj quBj iqoqp 
Siqj TtlOIJ UMBjp SBM J9JB^ 'aDuap^ 
jp aSaqo;^ Man aqj jo lauioa aqj jb 
qaM jaqjouB jb ajBj qp aiaM qps iCaqj SB 
UMop puB dll naAup aiaM sqoojjnq 
jood aqj ipiqM uo auBjd pamput 



the great family of the Banajis, one of 
the earliest settlers in Bombay, who car-, 
ried on the business of brokers to English, 
firms. The Banajis, the Wadias, the 
Setts and the Modis or Wachaghandis 
were the four imiDortant wealthy families 
who came to Bombay in the eighteenht 
century under the aegis of the East 
India Company, to pursue mercantile, 
avoc ations. 

The Banajis. 

Cowasji Banaji was a great merchant 
and shipowner, as the Dadys were. 
He had five sons who were all dis- 
tinguished, Rustomji established himsdf 
as far back as 1837 in Calcutta, and 
traded with his brother Dadabhoy. 
Both brothers were for a long time 
Consuls for Persia, Rustomji in Calcutta 
and Dadabhoy in Bombay. FTamji was 
another brother, and so was Cursetji, 
who was more or less familiarly known 
as Khatla Goga,” Goga was a nidc 
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iCi3A SBAV iTOAiasaj ibabj; 

•paj-rnoDO jaAau ‘.laASMOi]; qoiqM. 'aininBj 
jat^BA^ JO -ttUBjB UB Suiaq ajaqrj '■I'BqaA 
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B ST :n •rjoajSau o:^m qaj a:^B:^sa aqj. pUB 
iinq qoojiaAo saunjiojsnu iUTO-TaiiTTUOD siq 
‘SBje :^TTq f arap sjq ui iiapjBS jBDTUB:^oq 
ajqBjiiaA jo piiiq b sb-a ajB:}sa tbabj 
aqx ‘sopoxa jo *pauBA b r^UBjd puu 
podrai o:} pasn aq aiaqx ’aaTid jBut 
-JOUqB UB r^B pjOS Ap:^BJ ‘.TBTpA P a§BqiA 
aq:^ jBau 'tbab^ sb UAvouq a:}B:^sa aqq. 
.TauMO aqj sb^a ajj ^ujsnpm |Bjn:jpiop 
-.Toq JO jaauoTd :},Ba.T§ b sbai .iCBp- 
siq m ^qA\. ‘UMOuaj jo uazpp aq 
-qud B puB aajauruioa jo ubut b q^oq 
SBAi japBj aqx 'aojamuToa o:^ jpsmTq 
paitquoa jatuioj aqx •TCuTB.Tq sb iCBquTog 
JO ajq oqqud aq:^ in paqsmBuic^STp os 
aou SBAV dps-TUQ 'siCBUBg aq:^ jo atUBU 



recently a white elephant and a monu- 
ment to remind the present generation 
of the rate-paying public of the waste 
of their monies under ill-founded alanns 
or panics by, the Municipal Executive. 
The Framji Cowasji Institute is the best, 
and most useful permanent, memorial 
Bombay possesses of a philanthropic citi- 
zen who flourished about sixty-two years 
ago. It may not be generally known that 
the late Sir P. M. Mehta was a Trustee of 
the Institute, and also its Chairman, and 
did during his enlightened chairmanship 
a great deal for the conservation and 
better welfare of the Institute. His 
last effort at improvement was directed 
to the reclaimed ground of the tank, 
a part of which is soon to be utilised 
for extending the premises of this 
most popular Institute. 

The Robert Money School. 

Speaking of educational edifices of 
the fifties one cannot refrain from 
referring to what till late was known 
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iraanQ jo an^Bt^s aq:). anopuajds AiB^qos 
sr^T in spire:^s aiaqAV pBO-g; apBirBidsg; 
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jooqag iJauopg; pjo aqj qoiqM. bjsia 
oijaqjSB aqj poiCojjsap ^^jijBaj in SBq 
qoiqAL jASiBip paqiioxS,, b pajaaia Avon 
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aqj no pBo-g lAapBqjB^; aqj piiB apis 
auo no pBoa; nuiBSjif) aqj jo aSpa 
aqj naoAsqaq poojs qapxAV ^^^jpqdnns 
sji in jiiBSap 'sSnrpqnq jo aqd anios 
-pireq B ‘looqpg iCanoj\[ jjaqo-g; aqj sb 



Ill Girgaum Back Road, wliic]i was 
more rural or suburban in the fifties 
than urban as it is at present, was' 
situated Dr. Wilson’s school. The house 
later on was owned or occupied b}’’ Mr, 
Bhaishanker Nanabhoy, solicitor. There 
was also in Agiary Street, in the 
flank of Kalbadevi Road, the Gene- • 
ral Assembly’s Institution, where for 
many a year collegiate instruction was . 
imparted by Scotch Missionaries, it is 
the same building which is now in the 
occupation of the Goculdas Tejpal 
Anglo-Vernacular School. 

Private Seminaries. 

Dastly, among the prominent edu- 
cational institutions of the fifties men? 
tion must be made of two private 
seminaries in the Fort where English 
was taught to sons of wealthy Indians. 
These were the Boswell and Hinton, 
so named after the original founders 
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SI SBAV aq oqA\ ‘saaj AABaq aSiBqa o:^ 
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till the share speculation of 1864-65. 
Hinton, who, like others, was keenly 
in pursuit of riches, was greatly embar- 
rassed and broke up the school, he 
becoming fot a time a photographer. 
But it was a well-conducted school, 
and was located in a low house two or 
three doors northward from the town 
house of the Petits in Hornby Road. 



aqj JO siBUUB ^Bpos ui snottrej: 

soAxasiuaiiij spBiti psq ‘uad c^UBi^piq puB 
pjo UB ^UBui iCq paqijDsap ^ipiAiA os; 
, qoqBjji „ aq:^ jo sapa^ snoaSjoS puB 
£p:jB:js aq:; qaiq/a. loj :jios pauorqsBj. 
-pio aq:^ JO iCqjBqdsoq qsiqig amnu 
-aQ -saaUBi^ureTibDB jo spuaiij jo jooj 
ajqBqdsoq aqj. japun saApsmaq:^ pajBp- 
-oinraoDDB £jpjatia2 Bas lo puBj £q sjo:j 
- piA [Biaraaqda piiB ‘imouqun sbas^ ajq 
p:^oq iCqBDpoBJj ’iCjiiBi b sbasl ‘aaiAjas 
poo2 iCjqBjajot^ q:qiA paddmba iCjirej 
‘suoisuararp i^sapoui uaAa jo p:joq pooS b 
sapjq aq:j til -i^uaui^uo^ aq:). puB puBj 
2 u£[ thojj jo pssnjoui aq:j inojj lajpA 
-Bj:j pan2i:}.Bj aq:j 'UBnt joopt^no aq:j joj 
s:jJOjraoa ain:jBajD joj paja:jBD qoiqASi 
sjuantqsqqBijsa pooj asoq:j jo apBra 
aq pjnoqs uoiijiiam 'jBpqjo ireq^ y 
jaqijo saoptiq:^siti oqqnd jo XaAJUs "b ]q J, 


'SOTHAVX aisiv 

SlSXOH OTIX aiO— ‘XX saxavHO 



sen^ants of the Honourable the East 
India Compan)^ had not yet died out. 
The guests whom those magnificent 
grandees honoured and treated under 
their hospitable roofs have left glowing 
reminiscences of their lavish aldermanic 
dinners, and of the profusion of those 
rich and mellowed foreign wines from 
their cellars wdth which they were 
regaled till the small hours of the morn- 
ing, especiall}’’ during a festive season 
like that of Christmas with its many 
jollities and revelries. Furlough and 
sick leave were rare because so difficult 
of accomplisliment, with the tedious 
dull and monotonous voyage home 
occup3dng at least a hundred days by 
wooden ships. The stay at one time was 
longer in the country, and the longer 
the “ Nabob” official or non-officiallived, 
the wider grew his fame for hospitality. 
Again, hotel life even in the old. country, 
in the fifties was nothing comparable to- 
the luxury and comfort of those pala«s- 
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JO .TOjicIinoD ajqB 'uoiATjqo 

OIIJ113 laoij poABS uaaq oABq satttBU 
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’'pajBjaj SI ‘poiiad :jBq^ ^noqB :jng; 

'oSjoao osanSnj40(i piiu oSjodi) isjuj 

*aiioS pUB papBj SI itio|2 aui:jsi.id s:xi :jiiq 
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„ HBH adoH „ paua^suqa auQ IIP^ 

^^Bs siiBpo^siq paoj aip os ‘uAioiiqun 
SBAi ‘oSb sibojC -itjxis JO Ajg paApauoa 
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Bombay Gazetteer ” has embalmed 
them in his pages. One was called 
“ Parsi George ” and the other Portu- 
guese George," the wh}- and the where- 
fore of these two ambitious Georges is 
not told. It is, however, to be presumed 
that George was a generic and right 
ro5’^al name, the four Georges 
having so well followed each other 
during a greater part of the time that 
the East India Company held sove- 
reign swaj' in the countr3^ , In all pro- 
bability the owner was the same, but tor 
■convenience sake one restaurant or tav- 
ern was reserved for the joU}- Parsi v^o 
would like to have bouts, specially in 
.bis favourite " Gulabee Mowra ” (rosy 
Mowra spirit) in his omi f asliion ; 
and the other for the Portuguese, that 
is the Goanese, who for over a centur}* 
have spread themselves in a wide colony 
at Sonapur and the surrounding locali- 
ties, notably what is facetiously called 
the " Dooker Gully,” the lane, for pigs 
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and tlie blue-jackets made tbemselveS' 
exceedingly meriy. Possibly vulgar 
buffoonety, drollery and railing were 
the chief attractions. It was situated in 
Parsi Bazar Street, next door to the- 
family house of S. S. Bangalee. 

Anyhow these taverns were the- 
haunts of low-class folk and in man}” 
wa5’'S disreputable by reason of the- 
vulgar venuses of the locality who- 
were to be seen there angling. The 
barmaids did not come into vogue.- 
for another twent}^ years. 

The Adelplii. 

Thus Bombay was really innocent 
of a fairly decent hotel before 1845. 
The “ Hope Hall ” was resectable, 
and Mazs^aon and BycuUa were the- 
■ fashionable suburbs. Visitors who could 
not be invited as guests by local mag- 
. nates, would gladly resort to such a place 
to find such comforts as the}’’ could 
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e3’e to tlie main chance in order to be- 
a successful hotel proprietor. So his- 
heart was in his work, and that work 
was how to iDlease his. customers and. 
thereby attract more i;)eople. 

“Old Pallonji.” 

Thus his perseverance, aided by the- 
other excellent business virtues he pos- 
sessed, especially courtesy and open- 
handedness, was able soon to surpass- 
the Hope Hall. Civil and militarj’^ 
officers began to sw-arm to his hotd, so - 
much so that in a few j’^ears he removed, 
to a more spacious premises in Oare- 
Road, which was then a suburb and ever}- 
way air}’- and open. “ Pallonji ” would, 
get good hints for better management 
from some of his customers. These he 
invariabl}’- pu-f into execution. So that 
“ Pallonji ” and later on " Old Pallonji ” 
was a household w’^ord among the- 
civil and militar}’- gentry and even. 
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jingling in their pockets. Could dear 
Pallonji oblige them and defer the dis- 
charge of his bills to a convenient period. 
Pallonji would obligingly acquiesce. So 
it came to pass the “ tick ” system was 
fairly in vogue, The impecunious, as 
he grew in service, might turn out to be 
a big man, a brigadier or a commander- 
in-chief, a judge or a member of Council, 
He would be a personage of position 
and influence and be of service for 
purposes of recommendation and so 
forth for increasing the greater pros- 
perity of Pallonji's concern. Iii this 
way, it is said, he assisted many and they 
in turn were grateful to him. Pallonji 
was always ready with his purse 
for the needy and never dragged an}’’ one 
into court. He would wait for years 
and if even he despaired of payment 
he would forego his outstandings. He 
was the one famous hotel keq)er in 
Bombay who made a name for the 
Adelphi. 
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CiiArfKK XXI.— Tin* CU;iiS. the 
ICI* HOUSE AND THE OESER- 
\-A'rOUY. 

A I.HHvLOXO rc.^iaent of liie 1‘ort 
ciniijot refrain front referrine; to 
ulhi-r oJcI public biiilditv^s of uti* 
Jity oil her for ptiq>osc> of iproinoting 
science atul (;duealion or tlie conveni- 
ence and comfort of the inhabitants 
generaU}', As regards Jutropean Citibs 
1 can say little of the Ibnnbay and By- 
cnlla Clulis of the fifties. The latter 
had vicissitudes of its own for some 
years before it could afTord a local 
habitation. It was somewhere after 
1835 that that modest edifice began to 
rise above the ground in the veiy 
locality where it stands in its full blown 
completeness to-llay. But it w’as more 
or less an arcadiicn establisluncnb quite 
in liannony with the social life of the 
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Bpqj apBAui oj /^jjAop itB§aq saT.ijsnpin 
amjsiqqd aaing pimojB qB sajqBjs 
piiB sjMBqo Siq qjiAV ranp paptioj^^ 
aAisuBdxa ub mou jnq ‘lajJBnb xread 
- 0 . 1113 ; aijBioojSLTB jBjndod b aauo sbm 
:XBqM JO jspmi aq:i ui sisbo snoi.Txixiix 
uaAa piiB axqBjJojicroa ‘juaiuaAUoa b si 
q-I ’sjdiiasapuou jBpTqo-uou .laqjo puB 
sassBp aipUBajaui puB puoissajojd aqj 
JO s.iopqaBq joj sb jpAx sb saaiAias 
asoqj JO siaquiaut aqj joj qiip IBijitap 
-isai ajBp-oj-dn ssBp jsiq b ojui qjjoj 
pauiossojq SBq ji ABp-oj; -iCiBjiqxu puB 
jiAia j^paiqa 'saimj aqj jo suBipui-oxSuv 


•.'•‘itrrtnuided by Hindu villas and Hituiu 
tempk*:. Thf residential area of Kycalla 
is more or less appropriated by nriddk 
class bairopeans v/ho mostly belong to 
tlio industrial and cnitineeriny fraternity. 
Again P.ycu}ia has becsi fhom of a great 


deal of its former glory, especially of the 
nftic.s and siKtk-s, by rciKtni of that 
younger institution, tlie Koyai Ihutsbay 
Yacht Chib, which is now the tuetuier 
sooia! rendezvous of tlur h'lire.pcan eoTti- 
inunity, with its annexe of Ciitb Cit.nn* 
hers oji th',: ojvpositt;* sjfh. ttf {!»<• r«>ad. 
Thu-y ih.c Yacht Club, v-'ith it.' s-aany 
.sitperior amenities ami atlracti'^uiN, ha-, 


:o:>bcd the charm v.'hich ^lUec liTrat!;'.’ 
;ddy b'-hsuyed to its eider sister. Hov.- 
*:v<’r, iprcuila Chib is still |>rot.‘d and 
’cal'c.!-. of its ar.cie'Ut ant! tlme’h'acajrcd 


ptivtlr 


V/: iff b'fhhrr.t la?rv,»'!l at the (»"' 
•atil to reTiruiy Vici’r<»y.s. tb.vi rnor 
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pnoid jpip puB uiatiq. parkins sy 

SB ^pBC[ jBj SB X:iB|^ UBipuj JO- 

siaqutaui iCq papunoj qup iBauo:^sn]; 
^Bq:} sbasl ajaip jps^i siR ui 

» qnio ifeqiHog „ pjo aijx 

•jq§ra3;.B- 

ptiB tiBapBj^ B '110UI103 B 'jsing b jo ad^Cj. 
aqq. jo sjsi[BuinoC jBapiia jo :jqSijqaiBas 
aq:j jcapun aiuoa pfeq jaaiBO .to uoijB.iq 
-stuitirpB asoqAV sjaq:^o piiB sjouiaAOQ jo 
suoijDB aip no :^q§gapis b iCuBiit ‘mB:^qo , 
uaqj prnoo a^\ •s:^sanS paqsmSupsip • 
o:^ qaAvaiBj Suippiq jo uotsbodo aqq. 
uo :jBa.Taqj. apBin san§tiB.TiBq jBipuB.Td. 
-qsod ifuBiii aqj injoj papaqoa b hi 
jaqjaSo:^ :;nd puB ^o:^siq sji sjrpui .-Cbut 
sijuautqsqdinoooB .A.iB.iajii, Tf^m laqinaut 
aHiosa.TnjitaA araos :}Bq:^ paqsiAV aq 0% 
qanxa si :).i piiy -aitqnd osjb si asuas b 
HI qoiqAi ‘HM.0 s:^T jo iJo:^siq jbooj qai-i b 
SBq ‘SI :ji SB aAisnpxa Apoai^s puB jbhoij.. 
-Das ‘qhp aqx jBpuassa os- 

St ipiqAi iC:^tnui:jHOD jBopor^siq sji dn^ 



vessels it was witliiii stone’s throw of the- 
dock and the harbour. It was situated, 
in Rampart Row, west, which has some- 
times been called Ropewalk. It was 
located in the premises which had been. 
afterwards occupied for years b}'" the. 
P. & O. Company. This Club of course 
was confined to members of the Indian- 
and Royal Navy. It, too, had its own. 
rich naval traditions which seem to have, 
been lost in oblivion, but one could wish' 
that they were ransacked and collected 
in a readable form as they would consti- • 
tute a distiactive and remarkable chap- 
ter in the making of Bombay for a cen- 
tury. In the fifties of the nineteenth 
century the '' Bombay Club ” as it was- 
called, was a flourishing institution < 
and though strangers were confined to 
the tea-room, the one proud trophy the 
Club possessed was to be seen there. 
It was a bell which one of the warships 
of the Indian Navy had brought as a; 
prize from the First Burmese War which. 
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Si^gi ui W 'SJ3A3J JO r^snBOOjoti 

IBiimiB sji ijjm ABqniog; ajBraip 
jBoidojj B .ui itjissaoaii :jsjg: b aq oj jpj 
SBM ji paapuj -apijJB ajqBiqBAui itB 
SBM 3DI ‘SS9U2piS JO SpUpj lITBJ.TaD III SSTl 

joj piiB suazijp aqj jo sjiojinoD aqj .loj 
:jBqj pasqBa.! sbm :^t c-t7gi sjojaq 2iio^ 
•puno-iS aqj oj pajpAaj mou puB 
r^jinq -iqBuiSuo asodind aip .loj asnsxp 
UI JSBd SJBa.C iiUBTU JOJ 3snoq-3Di pjo 

oqj Smuoijuaiu apqAS. qjJO/A aq .vbui 
:ji saopipa oqqnd jouiui oj Siiiiiio;^ 

•osnoH=33I PIO 

*auo2 SI uoijujijsui jbuiSijo u.ao sji no 
paqs iCAB^ UBipuj aqj qaiijM AJOjS aqj 
'sjaqojq puB sjubjsissb ajijuBOjaiti 
‘SJapBj:j 'sjaquBq AqBiaads 'sjiiBipiaut 
uBadojug; jp oj uado si jj 'qnp jbabu 
B asuas ou m si quQ ABqraog; jiiasajcT 
^qX ’JOSsaoDTis sq Aq quQ pp aqj 
inojj :}assB jBOiJojsiq ajqBnpA b sb jbao 
uaqB:^ uaaq SuiABq ‘aoiiajsixa ui qijs si 
jpq aqx jbabu b Apsom sb^a 



public subscriptions were raised for the 
purpose of importing ice from America 
and storing it for use all through the 
summer in a suitable house specialty 
constructed. It is related that the ver}- 
first to introduce ice was the firm of 
Messrs. Jehangir N. Wadia and Co., 
as far back as 1835. From that time 
forward it was demonstrated practically 
that ice could be imported and even 
sold commercialty. But in those com- 
XDarativel}' sleej)y times, with no steam 
communication, no inland telegraph 
system, let alone sea cables, with sail- 
ing vessels taking at least a hundred 
days on a voyage out frcm Southampton, 
and with the comparatively slow pace 
of commercial ventures and enterprises, 
it took another ten 3’^ears to bring 
to a practical head the construction of 
the ice-house and the importation of 
ice from the United States. At a cost 
of Rs. 10,000, publicly subscribed, the 
building of the house was taken in hand. 
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rSiiDDB :^oS pBij; cp-o^-ipM 31^ qoiqAi o? 
ABqutoa; ur 931 JO auituBj .iBjnSaj b sbai 
3.i9qj ui ‘saijaaAas aqj aouis asBO 
aqj uaaq sbij sb Xjtssaoaii sjniosqB ub 
:^ ou: ‘sABp asoqj ur op-ojqpAV aqj joj 
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uoijoocTsiu iiJ.TO.\v puB SABp osoxi; lit .ais 

-OI.IUD B SBAV "OSBDJIBJS UO.l| .lUp\ 0 .TtO B 
-Cq cToj oqj jb oiqissaoDB pUB ‘oiqissocl 
SB ipnin SB UOa'B.tOdBAO :jU 0 A 3 .tc[ OJ SB 

qiuq OS o-injoiiijs b oi^cj; pp poo^s 
:ji 3 .T 0 qAV puno-iS jo jO]d oqj no 



tomed. Again’ dear freight, dear cost 
of landing and other matters made it 
■pTohihitory to import. There was a 
hue and cr3’' and even a representation 
to Government to facilitate the importa- 
tion. i860 the supph’- was fairl}- 
regular, there being a larger and larger 
consumption by people of moderate 
.means, at the rate of 2 annas per pound. 
During the share speculation of 1864-65. 
ice became quite an ordinary article 
of consumption even by the poor. An- 
other popularitj’’ in. ice-selling was 
achieved by IMessrs. Tudor and Com- 
pam^ b}' bringing a number of casks of 
luscious American apples along with tbe 
ice. The fruit came in a tolerably fair 
condition after a four months’ vor'age, 
about 30 to 35 per cent, in each cask 
being found uneatable. There was al- 
waj-s a regular run for this refreshing 
American fruit. And no sooner was it 
advertised than it was sold. The supply 
would be exhausted ndthin a week and 
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m siraddBtj; s3rat:^3Uios ‘.i3A3iS\oil 
j AJOi^OBj 9DI i^sjg s:^i iCsquioa; SAissaiS- 
-Old jar^BT s.tb 3A autos tpun 

r^oit SBAV r^t :^Bq:^ aSuBir^s ^aojj -js^bav 
qsa.ij r^aoAis o;iti r^ps Siirsitapitoo joj 
saitpqoBTU U/AO .Tiaq:^ noi^aiinCuoa ui 
aj:aq:^ Xio^dbj aoi ub pa:;.iB;s ‘uapy :jb 
'AUB diuoQ 'O pu® ‘d JO s:).iia§B iCuBd 
-uioQpitB SBtuoqxo^pi^ •s.tssaivr^Btj;:; Cqgi 
SB qoBq -ib; sb sb^a q.t :;Bq:^ iLAOuq ^£qB.T 
-aiiaS :}ou pitB pjoDOJ jo *Cq;.xoAV pBj b sJ 
^ ^Tig; ’pasBao .^iddns pat^ioduii atp^ 
sai-tot^oBj aot poo^ jo iioipnii^sitoD aq:^ 
’-T^9A axp |0 sitosBas :^xxa.xajg:ip :^b 
■ ajqB.xnoojd a.xB sai:jax.xBA .xaxji^o qSnoq:^ 
'sajddB xpxis par^sB:^ aaitis sbxj aixo o;q 
‘:^xn.xj axp jo xiopB:jJoduxi aq:^ o:^ pasop 
SB^A :^aq.xBxn ABqxnog ‘sapxraAas aq:^ jo 
pita japBy aq^ xit sdiqs s,.xopiix }0 aaixB 
-nupuoasip aq:^ pxiB aax poo^ jo a.xiipB} 
-xxuBui aq:^ q;pA :),Tig; 'sapax.xxjA .xapBiixs 
aq:^ joj sbxxxxb si puB o-g-i -a^j piiB apIdB 
ui.tBpuBut „ axp pajpa aq ppioAv. tjBxpA 
joj xiazop lad s •s'a; Sixiaq aax.xd aip 



evolution of cities that, in some respects, 
those considered backw’'ard have some- 
thing to boast of as surpassing the most 
forward, the most enteq^rising and pro- 
gressive. But the ice house had its da}* 
in Bombay. Its old place next to St. 
Andrew’s Kirk in the Fort, opposite the 
Dock, was converted into an ordinaiy^ 
commercial warehouse till levelled to 
the ground later. As our Indians saj*, 
land and houses have their own destin^^ 
At, one time the}’’ are in the great- 
est quest and another time they lie in 
the greatest obscurit}’’ or go to rack and 
ruin. Dook at the magnificent archi- 
tectural remains of thej\Ioguls. What 
fallen greatness ma}’ be read there ! 
‘Veritabl}’’ there is a sermon in stones 
which often tells most eloquently b}" 
their silence the vicissitudes of princi- 
.palities, kingdoms and empires and 
their greatness, decline and fall ! » 
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sei'ved as a iDcacon to the sturdy mariners 
coming to Bombay from all quarters 
of the globe. Wrecks were common 
in the first eight}* ^^ears of the nineteenth 
centuiy and the Admiralty records 
might faithfull}' fum^ish the casualties 
of the wreclis' of vessels approaching 
the harbour. The structure was built 
in 1826 and the first astronomer in 
charge of it was Mr. Cuiwen. But as 
the fates would have it, the original 
instruments imported were recorded to 
be full of flaws and could not work. In 
1835, Mr. Orlebar, who was a Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Elphinstone College, was appointed 
astronomer in succession to Mr. 
Curwen. Old Elphinstonfans who learned 
their mathematics and physical science 
under him speak highly of his attain- 
ments. The Obser\mtory for long, and 
speciall}* during the period of my youth- 
ful recollection, was the object of curio- 
sity as much as the Mint of local citizens 
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•iCin:^iraD 13 ii§iu 

joj pa^CoCua sbi^ uopn;i:^sui pijasn siqq. 
uop^^ncfei ssBp :^sig aqq. SuiuiB^itreia 
m 3310^0 JO aintiaj siq Siiiinp pmqaq 
:^TqAV 13 joti SBAV 'iCior^B^uasqo i3qi3loo aqj. 
JO j-uapuajuusdn^ sb p3:juiodclB UBipuj 
:^sjq aqj. 'sooj\[ -y mq ‘lossaDoxis 
siq puB .i32b2 jbjs 4ii9pqo.id b s.iBa^ 
AUBtii .Toj SBAV ‘rising; 'JQ paqsmSuijsip 
aq:^ .lajjB ‘siaqniBqQ Mit i^Bqtnog ui 
•maqj. puiqaq itopBjndai jBDiraouojjSB 
r^uaqaaxa iib jjaj OABq puB sBj[pBj\[ qB X,ioj 
-BA-iasqo aip ur jaqjaSoj pajBpossB Suoj 
joj ajaAV jajqSnBp siq puB uosSog •qf\r 
•SB.TpBi\[ puB iCBqmog jo asoqq UBq:^ 
sjiiaxndinba ir.tapoi« jsoiu pUB Aouaiaiya 
JO ajBjs .laqSpi b hi paiiiBjuiBiit si 
Bipiii m sauojB^uasqo on :jBq:j piBS ^^jti.iq. 
aq ABUT jt puv ’paiuaDitoD a.iB uop 
-B^uasqo JO sjuaranjqsui sb jbj sb ajBp 
oj dn soApsraaqj qdaq piiB q.ioAV .ipip 
aitop qB OABq saijjq atp aoxiis :^i jo 
a2.iBip m iiaaq aABq oqAX asoip ‘asjnoo 
JO 'aptsjno tcrojj s-iojpiA sb jpAV sb 



Chapter XXII.-— PUBI^IC EDIFICES. 

NO architecturae beauty 

ABOUT THEM. 

A stranger, visiting Bombay will 
be irresistibly struck b}’' the total 
absence of any kind of notable architec- 
ture in the jjlaces of reh'gious worship of 
the principal cominunities. There is not 
one such edifice whicli can satisf}’- tlie 
artistic eye, though to-day we have 
o's^er four hundred Hindu temples, shrines 
and fanes, dedicated to diverse gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon. Nei- 
ther is there a single edifice of religious* 
w’-orsliip belonging to our great Mahome- 
da\i community on whicli the stranger, 
with the love of the beautiful, can feast 
his eyes to surfeit with its architectural 
merits. Among the leading fire temples 
of the Parsis there is no structure which 
we can iDoint out and saj’ “ Behold and 
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AqBioadsa pUB ‘t-ggi irr -Cbai aqj pa^ 
^uauiirjaAoo aqij jajjB ‘ABp-oj iiaA^i 
•ajii.jDajiqD.iB XiBjuaiutpn.i sji qjiAv 
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‘jpsji JO uoijnjoAa ub pBij jBipaqjoQ aqj 
iraAa paAjasqo ApBa.ijB aABq aAV SY ‘OiiU 
-DajiqD.IB AUB JO JSBOqUBD ipiqAVSDqOl[JL’Q 
UBiuo^ asatiBnpxoj Dqj oj 2ufBuoj;ac[ 
spdBqa puB saqo-imp pjo aqj Suouib iioad 
auou SI a.xaqj ‘AjinbijuB aAtjE-iudmoD 
SJI qjxAV jBJpaxjjBQ aijj oabq ,, -a.xiuqDB 



reason ? It is impossible to say. It 
lies in the obvious fact that it was no 
body’s business to consult or engage 
European arcliitects of fame and re- 
nown in the designing of the many 
structures that have been erected from 
time to time during the entire period, 
sjjeciall}’' during the last half a century*. 
No doubt the Government has emplo3*ed 
architectuial mediocrity* for the puq^ose 
But we have had not the benefit of the. 
genius of such men as Wren or Gilbert 
Scott, Of the latter we have his o\Tn 
solitary* specimen in the magnificent 
University'' Buildings and the orna- 
mental Rajabai Clock Tower, attached 
to them. It seems deplorable that both 
in matters of sanitation and architec- 
ture Bombay’- has been exceedingly* de- 
ficient. No master mind in Sanitation 
appears to have been engaged in the 
building up of the city*. No wonder it 
has been so haphazardly built as to 
make it almost hopeless to rebuild it on 
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fBj;, 3.in:^Bimui si ajaq:^ ajaqAV 
pBqBSuBjny sb .tbj sb iLuop ‘Bipuj jb.^ 
-iia^ puB iLiaq^Jojq ui ^nqSoj\[ aq:^ jo aSB 
tiaptoS aq:| iti :}jb aip aApvaj o:^ 

-anios pip s.iossaDans .iiaqx ’S-iapiinq 
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HI lajjBj aqj Aq pajajjBDS saaqipa oqx 
•suaDBJBS pitB s.iooi^ aqj jo ‘jBqj oj jxau 
'pUB iiBoijB^Y 9^14 P SB a.TnjaajTtp.iB 
paauanqiii ajjsba os sbij joadsai stqj 
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AjajBjs piiB HHiaios aqj pa.iBa.i oqAV ahbiii 
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-:jB.injBs aq oj piBs uaaq aABq ppoa oi[av 
iLAOiDj aiiou iiaaq sBq 9.i3qx '9.inj09J 
-iqojB oj p.iBSa.i xpiAV ooj og 'hoijbj 
-iHBs JO sajdpui.id pajdaoDB luapoiii aqj 



to the memoty of the deceased daughter 
of the founder of that great cit3^ ■ Even 
Ahmedabad boasts of such vSaracenic 
arcliitecture which was the delight and 
unmixed admiration of Fergusson. 
But Bombay in the days of the Mogul 
was on]}’- a fishing village and just 
rising into importance. As we have 
observed before, the city is in realit}’’ 
an upstart, a par\'enu, and cannot hold 
comparison beside the ancient Hindu 
shrines and temples in Northern and 
Southern India. Mathura in the North 
and Madura in the South, with Puri 
in the East and Somnath in the West ; 
and also with the mosques, the 
mausoleums, and the royal palaces 
which the great descendants of Babar 
reared at Delhi, at Agra and other well- 
known places, which are still the admi- 
ration of strangers. Evidently in her 
evolutions since the days of the occupa- 
tion of the Portuguese in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; she has hardly 
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Church in the Fifties. 

Meanwhile a smve)’’ may be taken 

* 

of the jprinciiDal places of religious 
worship in the fifties. The Cathedral, 
as stated, had a most humble beginning. 
It grew to its present stature from the 
modest room within the precincts of 
Bombay Castle which was christened' 
the "P'ort Chapel." As to the Roman 
Catholic Churches half-a-dozen of them 
* had a respectable lineage. There was 
one known b}’’ the name of Bsperance. 
It is related that it had been built in the 
sixteenth centur}’’ during the Portuguese 
occupation and stood on the ver3!' site in 
the Marine Bines Esplanade where there 
stands a cross. Militaiy* exigencies de- 
manded its removal and so it was demo- 
lished, the aforesaid cross being allowed 
to stand to mark the spot where this 
mediseval church was originally erected. 
The Government had to iDa}’’ all the 
expenses of building a new one and the 
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Street in Kalbadevi may appear strange 
liow it came to be planted there. But, 
as just said, the builders of the day 
perhaps never thought that commer- 
cial and populous Bombay would so 
grow as to make it altogether an unde- 
•- sirable place, according to the Catho- 
lic notions of the principal place of God's 
worship. Happily, a new and artistic 
cathedral has for some years past been 
built in a very eligible and lovely site 
in Wodehouse Road, with excellent 
surroundings, our well-known citizen, 
Mr. Chambers, being its architect. 
Another well-known church is that of N. 
S. de Gloria at Hlazagaon. Indeed Maza- 
gaon abounds in churches and chapels 
of which this one is the principal and 
the most popular. Worlee, Mahim and 
Bandora also abound in these. There 
are the usual Catholic decorations 
and certain internal structures which 
are purely Catholic ; but the outer 
frontage has ver5' little of architectural 
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sixteenth centnries boasted of their 
great mercantile nav\' and explored 
the lands of the West and the East 
Indies alike ! Lastly there is the church 
of Migud in Upper Mahim built in 1540. 

Hindu and Parsi Temples. 

As to Hindu temples the one at 
Bhuleshwar is the earliest, and so, too, 
one at Naigaum. But the writer 
does not claim to have an5' intimate 
knowledge of their origin and history. 
Babuhaath temple at Chou^ati is an- 
other ancient place of worship. It was 
built in 1780, while the one at Bhulesh- 
war, with its congerie of smaller 
temples, shrines and fanes, is said to 
be about 200 years old. Thakoredwar 
was built in 1838 and the Jain temples 
in Pydhowni and Kalbadevi are a 
century old. But none of these tem- 
ples have any striking architectural fea- 
■tures about them. Neither have the 
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Chapter XXIII. — ^THE COTTON 
GREEN AND THE MARKETS^ 

T here remains one secular or 
profane historical place yet to 
describe. It is what was once known for 
well-nigh two centuries as the Green 
or Cotton Green. The " Green ” of 
Fryer’s days had by the exigen- 
cies of the mercantile Bombay under- 
gone a material reduction till what 
remained of it' was the Maidan, as 
alread3' circunistantially described/ what 
it was in the fifties. In the same 
period the Green or Cotton Green was 
all the space now enclosed by the El- 
phinstone Circle. But before it was 
put to commei cial Use and next allowed 
to be a desert waste later on, it had 
a beauty and landscape of its oym 
so vividly described, by Grose in 1750- 
Thus over a hundred and sixty years 
ago it was a smihng plot with a beauti- 
ful garden pleasantly laid out and 
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resoi-ting to the green plot for play 
and amusement, I found it entirely 
free from the nuisance, but I used 
to see scattered a good deal of opium 
dust on the south side, just about 
the canopied statue of Lord Corn- 
wallis, which was well railed in and 
kqpt free from anj’’ sacrilege, so to sa)^ 
of the vicinity. But there was to be 
seen during the season daily the navga- 
fiies or big burly coolies, active at work 
dragging up the cotton docras to the 
Press, singing exactly as the labourers 
moving stones to the top of new build- 
ings under construction sing even so to 
this da}'. This old screw, which was 
known as the Apollo Press, is now the 
Government of Bomba}’- Central Printing 
Office. The Green of the fifties was really 
a place of recreation for the young, 
just as Elphinstone Circle gardens are 
at present. And the regimental band 
or the band of drums and fifes, used to 
play ever}- evening after sunset going 
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Crawford Market, 


Among minor institutions a refer- 
ence needs to be made to the public 
markets of which Bombay boasted sixty 
years ago. It is an absolute fact to 
aver that there was no such thing 
as an up-to-date market in the seens 
we take it to-day. No one had any 
conception of such a struturea till the 
dose of the sixties when the versatile Mr. 
Arthur Crawford conceived and carried 
out the idea he had entertained of a 
central market whidi would be the pride 
of the growing . and prosperous city of 
Bombay and its Municipality. It was 
only when the great market bearing 
his name was completed and ready 
for occupation, that the masses at large 
realised in a concrete form the idea 
ot such a place of daily public utilit}^ 
His|resourceful talent alone gave body 
and form] tojthe conception of a market 
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wcvQ called markets in the fifties. 
Practically the markets, public, seini- 
pnblic or private wliicli existed at the 
time, of course scattered all over the then 
town, were either shanties or congeries of 
mean lowly huts or sheds, exceedingly 
insanitaiy. and eveiy way unworthy 
of Bombay'. To visitors coming to the 
cit>' for the lirst time and viewing 
other public edifices, such as were then 
to be witnessed, it was a matter' of 
astonislunent that we had not a single 
place where a ladj* or gentleman could 
resort to with comfort and convenience 
for the purpose of making purchases 
of daily food, specially meat, vegetables 
and fruit. All the apologies which 
went by the appellation of "markets” 
were of an extrerneh’^ primitive Idrid and 
might have served the needs of the 
population of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries but not that of the 
nineteenth. The only market approach- 
mg to the rudimentar5’" conception of a 
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It was between 1809 and 1819 that 
that great Governor, Jonathan Duncan, 
caused to be built a rnarket in the 
Fort .which was deemed tolerabl}’- 
decent. Its localit3’’ was known as the 
Governor’s old horse stable. The reader 
can form his own conception of this 
market when a condemned horse stable 
was converted into it. Well, it was, 
however, something better than the 
shanties of a more ancient period. It 
was to this sublime height that Jona- 
than Duncan’s Government could soar 
a hundred years ago to provide an old 
stable for the purposes of a market 
to meet the needs of the important 
population . of the Fort, including the 
Governor and his staff, the King’s 
judges, the Admiral and his suite 
and so on ! The original Erskine 
Road market was built in 1837 .and 
they were wise enough to appoint a Clerk 
of the Markets. Squatters were not 
allowed. ‘ 
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then, in the fifties, tiie only “ respect- 
able ” market tor meat, vegetables, 
flowers, fish, etc., was the one sittiated 
a few hundred \'ards from tlie IVIint. 
Its exact locality ma\- be fixed on the 
Mint Road, where tlie tram lines pass 
bj” just near or about the present 
Fort Market. It was approaclied from 
tlie west b}’ two lanes called tlie Agiaiy’- 
and " Homla Dingee," both in the 
•old Mod}* .Street. It was also approach- 
ed from the nortli comer of the Town 
Barracks. Perhajis, if w^e say that it 
was about a few' yards in a southerly 
•direction ojiposite the “ Sanj Varta- 
man Press,” it w'ould better recall the 
locality to the denizens of the fifties 
in the Fort. It w'as an enclosed giace 
with three double sheds. As you entered 
the gate from the north you saw' the 
fisherw'omen vending a variety of 
fishes for which Bombay still bears 
a good reputation. The back shed was 
located for^the^dirtj^dressed butchers, 
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tailed, ojff. Beyond it was a cul de 
sac, and there was no through passage 
at the end of what is called the Barrack 
I^ane whence there is egress and in- 
gress how. A beef market in a northerly 
direction, adjoining the Fort Market, 
served those who indulged in that 
flesh. The market fulty supplied the 
needs of the Fort and Colaba and was 
held of sufficient importance in the 
fifties to accommodate a superintendent 
on a modest salary. It was his duty 
regularly to inspect the maikets daily 
early in the morning .and in the after- 
noon, to see that the stalls, specialty 
the meat arid fish ones, were property 
washed and cleaned and kq^t "sanitary ” 
as the word was conceived sixty 
years ago in Bombay. Perhaps, save 
this market, the rest, either semi-pub- 
lic or private, were dirty and hardly 
deserved the name. To-day they would 
be called " disgraceful " in the most 
emphatic sense. It was to wipe off 
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o:j if|2mp930X9 si ^CBqmoa; qDiqisa.. 

joj piojMBjQ jntppY JO ^jjoMipuBq 
9Tp p99pm 9JB iCuBtn Avoq :^na; • 91039^^9 

TIB .lOIt iJlB^TUBSm J9ipi9a 9J9M ipiqM 
jgipBiBqo B JO s9siioq 2mj09J9 pUB 
/- 998 I m BjopuBa oj s9snoti-j9jqSnBjs 

9qj JO iCjTjBOOj 9qj BuioUBip ‘r^uonraSuBJiB 
jBUg 9qj gpBTit ‘sjiojgig ojqBjodnsui 
J9JJB 'SuiABq JOJ j9iiotssiuirao;5 pdp 
-ittni\[ jsjg jBtp^ o:j jnjojBiS 9q pjnoqs 

UOIJBJ91I92 :^ii9S9id oip puB iCBqtnog Sui 
-MOjS OJ TpBOjdfej SmpUBJS B 9J9M -it9qj^ 
•5poi|S B 9AtS oj post) qoiqAV JO :jq2is iti9A 
9q:^ ‘jopting iJog :jb s9snoq-j9:^q2nB[s 
gjqBUiraoqB ‘Suppiijs ‘Supjooj ‘yCpoojq 
9ip ‘iLAOj oqj raojj ,, ooBjSsip „ joqjouB 
go podiiA oqAi uibSb 9q sbav :a •oniBU 
siq qjTAV por^BpossB Suoj os ii99q sbij 
qoiipA ojnpnjjs oq:^ ojiii ji p9sqBiJ9jBui 

i£pBnjlI9A9 piIB ‘p9J0m:^SUOD ^CqBOp 
-gqjsaj pUB ‘jojoBJBqo 9jBp-oj-cIn ub jo 

‘pqjBUr IBJJU99 B JO B9pi 9tp pOApO 

-U09 'ss9iip9jq2isjBj Xjbuiojsud siq qjiM. 

‘PJOJM.BJQ jnqjjy :}Bq:j ooBjSsip r^Bip, 



him. Indeed it can never be forgotten 
that he was the founder of the new 
Bombay which ^rang into existence 
after the sixties with its many wide 
roads, new thoroughfares and other 
improvements which are otrr admiration 
even to-day. The wisdom and choice of 
Sir Bartle Frere were amply justified. 
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JO oAiaoitoo oj ajqissod oq ji Sbui avojj 
•attiij aqj aoj Xjuo s^av jng -pa 
-joapoj aq oj jqSnos --CiJinBj sbav ■ButB.ip 
qsijug; eqj jo juicls aip a.iaqAV oSbjs jo 
puiq B pasiAO-TcInii siB^uajui ajB.i jb aABq 
uCbui sjnajBury ■Suiqjoii oj jxaa sb^w 
siraziirap Sin^Eut-iCauoin aipj uo ‘XqBJSAas 
.10 .qjmof 'aoirangur Jiaqj 'sjirauiqsqd 

-UIOOOB IBUpiAipUl ILVVO -Iplp jaADJBq.Ut 

:jnq I soobjo sasni^r aqj jo S9a:j 

-oAop airimraS aaaqj puB ajaq iraaq aABq 
ifBiu oisqx *o3® .lUnjuao-B-jiBq jDocfea.i 
Slip III jpsji pDjii3SD.id ipiqAv nop 
-ipiioD iiBuorarap Dip aiii§Biiri qaAV 
ABin japBa.i aip ‘opnrn puB jjb ‘airp 
-Bjajq ui juapyap XqnjaoAv si 'uop 
“BsipAp qspijg; jo -Cirpuao b .lajjB — 
.iCBp-oj iiaAa 'sipni smiiuj sq.in 

•OVNOIS 

-Sa^O^Id QNY ^lilHXYIW 'S^TOX 
-DY ‘SH^rXYHHX— -AIXX h-txcTviio 



aiiytliing api)roaclimg a steady and 
regular cultivation of the drama in the 
benighted Bombay' of the fifties, when 
one sighs in the year of grace 1919 for 
even a single theatre where one niaj' 
pass a couple of hours in the intellec- 
tual recreations of a really good i)lay 
by consummate and i:>ractised actors 
of fair renown. You sigh in \'ain 
for such a play and sucli actors. Bombay 
is not only a beggar in the drmnatic 
ait. but a bankrapt to maintain even 
a single really good company for four 
week'. They are all a brotherhood of 
shcp-kee|)ers. glorified or debased, ’r'll 
recenth' v;e had mere ajiologic.s lor 
theatres by waj' of Inige ill-construct- 


ed .‘^heds of corrugated iron and glaring 
paint, with oirtains and dro{).'5ceiics 
as execrable as the outside of the ugly 
stntcturc.s, Again, these were more 
or less concentrated in Grant or I'alk- 
l,*nd Koaci. amidst .‘surroundings which 
had belter remrdn undcsciiiicd. The 





s 3 X{Sn.H no 9 SI 1 . 0 H; -Biado P-^o'a[ st[X 
'Joispox^ 9 t[:^ SB iCpAoj os :^oit si :^nq 
‘aiidra^ 31];:). si ‘pBO-g; Aquiojj aq:] ui ‘joop 
^X 3 ii Smppriq .i 3 :]sis sijx •ssr^iiraiHB 
3 TIIOS ipm luniJo^ipnB ub puB suois 
-U 3 :] 3 jd ]Bjn;D 3 :]iqDj[B smos ipiivy. 3 j:]B 3 q:] 
pooS A|]B3j b ‘joKpoxg; aq:] 

-SAB-g UI :)spnu mo m Suisii 'p 3 ss 3 ii:).pv!L 
AII 4 U 3 D q:) 3 i:)U 3 Ai:^ atp] jo Suiuado sip qi:] 
duS B sBM a-iatp 0061 piiB oggi uaBMq. 
-aa -puBiSug; III jB]ndod arai^ aip] jo 
sXB[d iSuBiu sp-iBoq aip uo :)nd puB qSiVS. 
pip 3|oqAv aqq uo oipvv XuBduioD b 

4UO SuiSuiJq UI 3Ai:)DB SBAV Un9ll9.l(f9^ 
-ud |B3j aif] ‘.ladiAOQ -ioCbj,\[ ■suoisu3:]9jd 
pasiqAio u^UB JO 9JjB9qj jsjq aqj sbm 
iljaiBQ 9qx 'u^Bquioa jo .ioilioaoq uaip^ 
SBM oqAv 3]duK>x P-i^qai'a -^IS P juani 
-aSBinooua aqj oj -(^paiip squBqj ‘pBO^ 
^qpUB^ JO J9UJOD jsB9-qj.iou aqj jb 
^DB jd aiqiSqa ub ui ‘oSb sjb 9A 9Aq-A).iiqj 
:]snC JuajBuiB oijsBisnqjita ub .iCq ^quq 
SBM. BiuBjp JO asnoq uiapout b oj udjb 
5uiqji^uB qjTAi ojjBaqj pooS aCpBOi jsiq 



, Hoad is a fine theatre but its doors are 
hardly open for more than four months 
in the year. Thus, though we have three 
fairly good theatres in eligible localities, 
central, comfortable and every way con- 
venient to pass a couple of hours at the 
end of a weary busy day, it must be 
observed that there has not yet arrived 
any dramatic company over which a 
critical audience, appreciating true 
drama, can go into raptures. It is to 
, be presumed Bombay may ‘have to 
wait till perhaps the Greek Kalends. It 
must, however, be stated here that tlie 
original Bandmann Company and, later, 
Mrs. Brown Porter, gave excellent 
Shaksperian performances. 

Egyptian Darkness in the fifties. 

But meanwhile it is meet to refer 
to the Egyptian darkness of the fifties 
and relate what were the places ot 
amenities then. Our ancient chroniclers 
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•j3A[is JO utBjp :jBa.TS aip rjuamBj oj pasn 
ijaaijg jjBqiiapBa'i ur AibcIiiioq pjo 

3q:j piiB aojBOS SBiVi qsBO „ uaqAV Si^Bp 

9Soq:j m rans aiqBjapisiioD b — ‘ooo‘£z -s^ 
o:j pajunout AqBnjiiaAa uoi:^oaja jo 
‘sasuacTxa aip ^ng; ‘pssiBj sb^a ooo‘6i ’sg 
JO punj B ipiqAv joj ‘Gigi ui pa 
-jiBdaj aiaAv sasiraaicl UAvop-ajqtnritj aqX 
•qSnoua si ajq SuijSSrujs jo ^un-inaa-B 
'asodiucl s:ji pa^uas AqiqBqo.icI 
XJB III puB poiiad aqj jo asiioq-iCBjd Xpio 
axp sBAx -qjjOAV sji jo Xuouipsa:). 
rjuaiDipiis SI ‘uoijipuoa parjBpidBjip b hi 
^ laqjB ‘gigi IIP uaAa poojs ji :jBip rjng 
•S3ajsiij:| HI pajsaA sbav §iiip|iixq oip 
SI iLvvouq SI :|Bip qy •ajBp.i ^ou op 
sjapiiioaip aip ‘.qiBiuajxa piiB jShbu 
- jajui aqit qoo[ :ji pip tjBqAV I ^ P «0}^ 
-daauoa b rjaS o:| japjo lit uopBiiiSBun 
.ino ipijajjs oj ipiqAV jaAO axiip jo b:|sia b 
’ol^i SB jpBq JBj SB siiopdnasqiis 
oqqnd ^Cq :j|inq ‘uaa.iQ ABqraog pp aip 
iBau 'jiog aip iii a.ij,Baq:j b sbav a.iaip 
:jBip arjBpj atitp aip jo XBquiog jo 



Ivvidciit'ly the jiurcliasing power of the 
njpee was groat as the mercljants of 
the day always tlioiiglit of their rupee 
being worth 22 to 2 ^ shillings ! Exchange 
was, of course, considered a jolly 
good one. The great private bankers, 
I\Icssrs. Forbes and Company, %vith 
Charles Forbes at the Iiead, were 
contributors to a great ])ortion of those 
23,000 rupees, wiiicii amount was, of 
course, guaranteed by the Government. 
It is to be presumed that those State 
bankers who advanced equally for 
theatres as for wars with the piratical 
Alaratlias ajid others must have taken 
precious care that the silver coins were 
all reaped in good and sound money, 
and not in the debased currency which 
till late was computed at 16 pence ! 

Then comes a period of lull, as in 
the inter\’^al the playhouse had come to 
grief, and a debt had been incurred 
which had eventual^ to be defrayed 
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J ’K AVBqsinci -^S 

Aq :ji[Siioq spiBAua^p sb.a ipnpvi 
‘3.pB3q:^ 9q:^ jo Ar^imoiA 9ip in ‘asnoq 
B HI ii9at 2 9.XDAV s^pq piiB sjgcTcIus 
■U9A3; ^'qOOIpBJ sip pUB SII99X -13X1 111 

SSIW ,, paqBO 99IlBTIUOp9d B SS9lt:}TAV 

o; 9.T9ip p9q3op ‘.IOIIJ9AOQ 9q:^ Smpnpui 
‘Appog aCBqtiioa; \xe oegi iii :^Bq:), 
p9p.lOD9.T SI •9JC9qMA.T9A9 plIB 

•9.T9qi. "9.19q o:^ StMBqp p9gU0^S Slip99.l9 

ui ‘Aljaiqo ‘a9ipo 9q:^ no ^stltx 
^ nomoAOjcTuiT ABqinog snopaxd 9q:j 

JO Slt01JB.I9do 9ip plIB pUBlJ 9U0 9ip ItO 

nisqBujsnpui ^fq snoopiq os 9pBiu avou 
‘:^ ods :}Bip jo ssoiionhso-in^oid nBqjuqns 
9qj IP JSpiUIB ppxi 9.19 Ai S^pnC DTJBUX 
“Bip qSiq 9J9qM BSiin.q.Bj\[ :iiiBjsip in 
P9Jbe;k 9JjB9qj ^igppjyoip sbav Xinjii9D 
q:ju99:i9uiir 9q:j jo poTJ9'd .t|jB9 9q:i in 
•ojjBoqq. iLAOiDi-jpAV joipony ‘ooo'hi 'S-^f 
-Supq ^pijap oip ‘s.TojiiB.iBn2 oxp . -iq 



The Old ‘Play House in Grant Road. 


The year 1842 was historical in the 
annals of Bombay drama and melodrama. 
The great Sunkersett, or to call him by 
his full name, Jagannath Sunkersett, 
whose stately Maratha effigy in marble 
graces the north-eastern vestibule of the 
Town Hall, offered a piece of his own land 
in Grant Road on which to build a new 
theatre house worthy of the early Victo- 
rian age. But the offer required all the 
solemnity and formality of public meet- 
ing for consideration and acceptance. 
Ye gods, what a mighty effort it must 
have been to ensconce the^^dramatic Muse 
in the then suburb of Grant Road mostly 
dedicated to the scions of the rich 
families of Sir Roger de Faria, a friend 
of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy, and the Be 
Gas — ^Portuguese families, alas, blotted 
out by the aftermath of 1865-66.. But 
the meeting disapproved of the origi- 
nal locality ! It seems, however, that 
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AiBUI os 9211^ cTb^ S.UBlll XT9A9 UI xViOg 
.raxVJIS pUB ppS U9qAi SABp UoXdJBIJ 9S0in 

Suunp iCuBcTirtoQ Bjodo UBip:^! 9:;bjc :^sjg; b 
guipnpm ,, s:^s9iiS SuixtBd ,, s:^i jo J9qmnii 
oS-TBj B o:} xi:^ilB:^i(feoq 9ab2 ‘oggi o:; 
Spgi niojj xCbs ‘poi.T9d Sunpi-inop :jsoiir s;i 
SiiLiop wa i 'Iireg sSiiiABg :^ii9miu9Aoo 
9q:^ JO :iU9pir9:^irrj9diis p9Jp9i b 'u.Toq99.i^ 
•.Tj^ 9UO Suraq joilao 9q:j 'XioqBq 
B or^m p9:j.i9Auoo otiiBogq s.ib9xV A^jg 
qSiu-ipAX JO 9Dit9jspra sno.i9dso.id b .i9:jjb 
•9.T:jB9qj, pBO-g; :^iiBJto sabij pjnoxu S9:^b^ 
9qj. SB :j,ua[ ’A^mpiA 9q:^ m SuipunoqB 
S3sn%i9ji .ivSpia xvqsnp oq:^ joj „ :^U9ui 
-9SpJ9ApB JO SOOBjd ,, 9:^BJ IJSjq 9UIOD9q 
o:^ puB irraip Siiipuiio.i.ins uopBjndod 

9tp JO S9SSBp AVOJ 91J.J UIBJ.l9:jll9 pUB 
9sninB o:j iluoj 9qj jo ijJBd joqjouB iii oZgi 
.I9JJB dn SuBjds S9j:jBDip poqs pgjBSrut.ioo 
uioo-iqsmii 9ip qij. osodind 9qj p9xU9S 
/Cpirauimo puB ‘ojrjBoqj;, p^o-g; jubjq 
JO 9UIBU 9lp 9J0CI qonjAV ‘pBO'a :jllB.TQ UI 

^CjqBooj joipouB no 9snoq gjjBoqj b pjaiq 

pip xCjjBn:ju9A9 ^:j9S.T9qims ipBUUBSBf 



rosebuds. The company was imported 
by a first class syndicate of Europeans^ 
connoisseurs in drama and music. 
Professor Sinclair, of the Elphinstone 
College, being one of the members. But 
the company was not to the taste 
of the xDuritan literateur and Professor 
of Materia Medica, — Sir George Bird- 
wood. He condemned the troupe as 
being composed of belles who were 
■“ fair, fat and forty.” 

Dave Carson. 

But it was that humourist, Dave 
Carson, who really made the Grant 
Road Theatre famous among the play- 
going folk of Bombay and for years to- 
gether attracted thousands to the house 
with gratification to them and great 
pecuniary benefit to himself, and his ver- 
satile company. Dave Carson himself 
was a facetious actor, of ready wit and 
.humour and knew how to catch his 
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s,iB3X uo sisiBd 91];:^ p sioop> 

9qq :^B lo s§mpp9M npmH s^BaBbs :jBq:j. 
spiraiJBp puB iVio[q 4 ,uoav qoiqAX. spuioD 

raojj oisiim papinnC iCBid oqM. ( i ) 
suBpisnra p /UTtLi9:^Baj siip jo s9Uo:^j3(l9J 
aqi- ui ttraq apB^Aam ub si ooqBg; aapS- 
-nag; „ aqx 'aun:! sn{:i ^Bp tv^vq;^ uv^ 

SB UMOUq SpUBCl UBipUI 9q:^ ABp-0:j tI9A^ 
•auiBU auiBs aq:^ p Suos snoraBj aq:^ m 
ooqBg; aapoiiaa; aq^ p a-mt^BDiiBo siq si 
paj3qiiiaiiia.T aq Suo^ qpv aiUBU s.uosjbq- 
aABd qopAv ipiM :jiqs aip :^na; -a-insBaid 
^sapajS aqi qqAv XBp-o:^ pBoa-i uaAa ppoa 
unq piBaq oqAi asoq:^ ipujiA s:^iBd Xubot 
pa/Bjd aac^Baqq. pBO-g; :^ub.tq aq:} p spjBoq 
aq:} no piiB JopB pa:}}iS b sbm apj -sSiios 
sp puB :}u\ p saiqBs siq q:}oq :}B .la:} 
-qSnBj p s-iBOi o:}ui o2 o; pasn asnoq aqx 
,/iiiBpB]i\r pB-g; „ o^. aAO} apBtti puB poiiad 
aq:} p jaqsBUi tsjbj aq:} p qjB2 aq:} 
pauuop aq uaqM ireip ^CddBq ajotii .laAau 
SBAV puB spadsa.1 iCuBiu iii uBap-ix sbm 
a'H ’Siios paido:} u AtiBiit piiB :}saja:}ai 
p soido^ TBoo} ippuAqBpads ‘aaiiaipnB 



Da^^ I cannot recall the whole song, 
but here is the first stanza as far as 
I can recollect ; — 

I very good Bengalee Baboo 
In Calcutta I long time stop ; 

Ramchand Tunda Ghosh my name, 

Radha Bazar I keep my shop. 

Very good Hindu, smoke my hooka. 

Eat my dal bhat every day ; 

Night come I make plenty pooja 
Here is the itaulchwalla tom tom play. 

Kooch panoa itahi good time coming 
Babu never make islave (slave). 

Madame Carlotta Tasca. 

Later, say in the seventies, the com- 
pany' which was most popular and con- 
sisted of really good actors was that 
known b5’ the name of Madame Car- 
lotta Tasca. It was a strong company 
of whom one named Blcia Ma}'^ was 
the best actress, with more histrionic 
talents than I have known in later 
times. There- was also an actor by 
the name of Fairclough who.se dramatic 
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*S9?SpJB JO tJ 093 O:^ papMOJO 9JC9M 

sasooij piTB jBjnidod ^i9ra9Jc:jX9 sbm 
S 9i:jxis 9ip m. 9jqiB9qj, pBO-g[ :^iiBJt) 

•p9:jii09X9 XjqBJirapB osjb sbm ,, usab-^ „ 
s,96<j Iianv JCBSpa; ./apBSiig; :^qSil 
JO aS-iBqo „ s,uosi<;uu9X ptiB ^ iUiioH 

S,9JB9Cfe93[Bqg BIOJJ S9§BSSBd JO sSutpB9I 

siq q:^m ABqraog lo Hip 9T[:^ papijrjoap 
9H 'pa^Bioo-TtidB puB papnBjddB ^CpBaiS 
SBAV qoiqiVi. pBH SuipBOj 

oiq-BoiBip :^u99gra2Biu b 9abB osjb qSnop 

-JTB^ -BOSBX B^I^OJIBO SBA\. UlOq^VV. JO piqo 
aq:^ 'aiio siq:^ sb SAB^d s.ajBadsaqBqg 
JO siioi:^B4uasaidai sqipjq apBuiBjp 
iCuBtct OS oabS ‘spiBiVV-ia^jB siBaX A\aj 
amos auiBo oqAV ' -J/auumpuBg; .uiaH iroAa 
40U 'ifuBdraoD ojq 'uo os piiB BpjOjj 
'Biiotnapsao; ‘BipqdQ jo s^JBd apmaj aq^ 
paiCBjd ifiBj\[ Bp|3; 'uopuo'q m oSb^s aq4 
no saas auo sb qoiis uot40Bj.iad 04 4 soui[b 
' siaq 40 puB q 43 qaB. 5 \[ *oqaq 40 R^R^bh jo 
asoq4 sb qans s4iBd jo AjapBA b paABjd 
an ‘ajqBJirapB i^[uiB4.iaD aia^A s4uajB4 



One of these was a company of dwarfs 
headed by the world-renowned General 
Tom Thumb. They were most refined 
and civilised and were great popular 
favourites who used to appear in rich 
dresses and gowns worn before royalties 
in Europe, including the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon. General Tom Thumb was 
the leader and took Bombay almost 
bv storm. But the glorj-- of the Grant 
Road Theatre departed, and none of 
the older generation has known of subse- 
quent dramatic companies having ever 
reached the quality of those alr^dy 
described. Bombay has fallen on evil 
da3’’s, as we said at the outset in re* 
ference to literature, arts and music. 
Among her millionaires . there is not 
one who could be pointed- out as a lover 
of real art and a patron of the best 
drama. So far Bombay is dead and can 
never deserve to be called the fiirst city 
in India. A word, in conclusion, niust 
be said in praise of an enterprising 
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on }o isjbj iCq 

^qnp opBtifBjp iqrjBjfno amos os^b 
- .3J3Ai. ajaqx SmoS-iCBid qq:^ p 

uorjBDgpBjS 3q:j o:i pire rjpajD ipiAV 
i&iBdinoo siq no popjBD amp §uoi b 
joj puB joppdojd auiBoaq JizBjvj ’g 
ipraAOOQ •j;p\[ a^Bj aq^j. iCipnpaAa; -pa^Bia 
-aiddB qaM. osp aioAi qqBJBj iCitBAjassnjjj 
■ •jj\[ puB BqsiCUBqd *j(i sjaipojq OAp 
^q:}. puB BipBjjVY iCiiBiUassnj;^ tCuopa£[ 
•ij\[ SB qaM SB BpAiBppuBipa; sjaqpjq 
aqX ‘aiBacfeaqBqs xiiojj suopB:^i©sa.tdaj 

opBtnBjp ^uaqaDxa oatS puB ^Cnqurog; 

lOAipia o:^ :^saq s;t pp pq ‘auo .ina^BniB 
UB sBAs. S^apoQ aqx ‘s^CBp srq aairis xiaas 
aq :juap:^ ainoupp b qijpvi pa 

-r^jiS puB .tBjoqas qsqSuji; api-:^sj;g b sb 
•nAi-ouq SBM aji 'BpqmBq^i 'v 
api aq:j sbm inoqAV Suotub paqs^dmoa 
-OB :jsouT aq:^ ‘aSaqo^ auopinqd^ji; jo 
s^uapmp iCpsotu ajaM iCaqx 
t)pBitrBjQ[ auoi^sinqdtQ: aqx „ paqBO 
i^trBdrao^ DpBTiiBip B pa:^iB:^s sapxis aq:j 
III oqAi. sisJB j Simo^ p iCuBdraoa jnapuiB 



little histrionic talent oneof .whom was 
known as " Dady Christ/’ the last name 
being given, because at one time he 
had avowed Christianity as his religion 
till brought back to the old path of 
his Zoroastrian ancestors. All these have 
been gathered to the majority, including 
Mr. K. N. Kabraji who, in the seventies, 
placed the Gujrathi drama on a sound 
footing by writing plays from ancient 
Persian history, the very first of which 
created a great furore, namely, “ Bazon 
and Menijeh.” Mr. Hirji Khambatta 
died about seven 3''ears ago and was for 
long a contributor to the Knglish columns 
of the “ Hindi Punch ” under the pseu- 
donym of the Corporator Faineant. His » 
, Tnemor3' deserves to be enshrined by all 
lovers of art and humour, of drama and 
•satire. Of the earliest founders of the 
Gujrathi drama there survived till late 
one Mr. Edulji J. Khory, who, after 
having been a barrister in Rangoon, 
iiad retired to I/ondon. He was a 
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puu pBquiBtBji ,, papuo ABid 
snojoTutiq puB snopaoBj b p .lotpnB 
9q:} SB :^nq3p siq apBiii apj 'ifB-iqB^j 
•JJ\[ q^IAV pappOSSB ApSOp pUB .ISAVOCl 

puB A:^qiqT3 HBaiii ou jo :^q§LTAVAB[d 



* f 

-Chapter XXV. — BAEXIKST LITE- 

RARY AND. BENEVOLENT SO^ 
CIETIES. 

I N the long roll of public offices and 
institutions the Pinjrapole, the 
Sassoon Mechanics, Institute, and Sir 
Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Arts and 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia- 
^ tic Society need an honourable mention. 
They' are all old institutions, each of 
great public utility in its own zone and 
^here of influence. They have played 
their part with credit and honour 
in the past and are bound by their 
very constitution to be of ampler 
-scope and utility. in the future. Three 
of them at least are now almost a cen- 
tury old and have thus become highly 
rejected for their age, apart from the 
•service they have rendered to the pub- 
.lic, specially during their respective 
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some might be tempted to call the days 
of Sleep}!^ Hollow, necessitated, it would 
seem, that vent must be found for the 
display not only ot pure benevolence 
but for intellectual activity. It is not 
difficult to imagine the dull and weary 
monotony of those who flourished in 
Bombay* a centur3'- ago. Life without 
some kind of meiital recreation must 
have been positively dull. We, who 
have our daily newspapers, furnishing 
us with the news of the entire globe of a 
day previous, who live and move in 
tel^raphs, telephones and aeroplanes 
who travel in luxurious railway carriages 
at the rate of thirty and forty miles an 
hour,, who voyage to and fro, not only to 
I/ondon, but Yokohama in the Bast 
and San Francisco in the West, 
in less than thirty days ; we who get 
a regular weekly mail from foreign 
parts and enjo57^ the luxury of seven 
deliveries of inlaind post, who can get 
books and periodicals of our choice 
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‘opir^iiaps ‘i{jB.iar^q Suipimoj :^noqE ps 
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nazop-E-j]Eq iuo.ij pooj jEnpaqajiii 
jaqjo uiEjqo ueo pire qaaAv ja:^jE qaaAv 



mprove themselves and to add to the 
•sum of their knowledge. The necessity 
which the European fraction of the 
population then felt could not, of course, 
be realised by their -ladian contemporaries 
for obvious reasons. 

Educational Darkness. 

As far as education was concerned 
there was darkness or at the best visible 
•darkness. The great Hindu communify, 
no doubt were content with the Sans- 
crit or Marathi or Gujrathi literature. 
The great Mahomedan community con- 
fined their education to the Koran, whidi 
to them was ttie Encydopsedia of all 
knowledge, being a divine book. The 
Parsis were a shade better, but their 
earb’' association with the English fac- 
tory agents and “ writers ” made them 
acquire a smattering of the English with 
;great facility. But there was nothing 
■beyond. 
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India. When such materialisation took 
place must be left to learned Hindu sav- 
ants of the pre-historic and historic Sans- 
crit literature. The great Buddha taught 
the sentiment of mercy to lower animals, 
and the great Asoka and his successors 
cultivated it with a piet3'^ and fervour 
of which there are man3>^ evidences. 
History and archaeology’’ as interpreted 
by our latest savants tell us, that among 
other benevolent institutions maintained 
and supported by the Asoka dynasty 
and its successors, such as dharmashalas 
and hospitals, was the erection of houses 
for the protection of domestic animals, 
weak and infirm. 

Hindu Benevolence. 

From those days downwards we 
find scores of instances of the benevo- 
lence of the Hindus who have founded 
hospitals for dumb animals, generally 
known as Pinjrapoles. Some eighty 
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merchant, named^^Motichand 
donated a lakh of rupees in 1834 
build a Pinjrap'ole. To this Mr. J 
nath Sunkersett and the first Sir Jam-i 
setji Jeejibhoy contributed handsome 
sums. A trust deed was drawn up and 
the management of the funds and 
the animal asylum was vested in Trus- 
tees. And such has been the senti- 
ment of prevention of cruelty to.animals^ 
specially domesticated, that rich and 
poor have since that time gone on 
enriching the fxmd till it is stated that 
the principal has now reached 12 ■ ' 
and the income derived from vark 
profitable investments brings as 
as lakhs per annum. Motichand . 
a name to be conjured with. He 
a temple in the Fort which is 
known by his name ; also a most 
cious chawl for Shravaks of ■ 

means to live and carry on their trade. 

/ 
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and growth. As the Rev. Dr. Scott 
rightly observed in his learned speech 
on the occasion of the centenary of this 
institution fifteen years ago, the rise and 
growth may be conveniently divided 
into three stages, each stage comprising 
the proceedings of a generation. Prior to 
its solid foundatioii by that distinguished 
scholar, statesman and philosopher, 
Sir James Mackintosh, in 1805,' there 
was a literary and medical society, chiefly 
consisting of lawyers and medical men 
who, in order to enliven the dull mono- 
tony of those archaic days at the close 
of the eighteenth century, seriously felt 
the want of an intellectual club where 
they might interchange the current 
thoughts of the West and add to their 
own mines of knowledge. When Sir 
James arrived in Bombay at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century, to assume 
the Recordership of Bombay, which . 
was then equivalent to the Chief Justice- 
;ship, he was disapppinted to find the 
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absence oi any kind of society where 
literary activities of himself and others 
might find free j)la5’ and where hitellec- 
tual amenities might be freely ex- 
changed. So, after a brief survey of 
the situation and the recognition of the 
crying need of a really good literary 
institute, he took the initiative towards 
providing that need. 

Sir James Mackintosh. 

It should be observed that Sir 
James arrived in Bombay with a Euro- 
pean reputation. In England he and 
his college friend, Mr. Hall, were known 
as the Castor and Pollux of the Northern 
Isles, a genuine compliment to Cale- 
donia stem and wild, which is not only 
the mother of poets but the parent also 
of great metaphysicians and philosophers. 
At other times they were known as the 
Scotch Plato and Heredotus. At any 
sate that was the r^utation in which 
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they ^vere held by their contempora- 
ries a century ago and more. Sir 
James was accredited with a "Baconian 
mind." And he came to Bombay as 
a valiant but honourable combatant, 
who liad had his historical fight with 
the great Burke, orator and political 
philosopher of imperishable fame. He 
was also recognised as one of the most 
philosopliic lawyers and profound 
‘ thinkers that England had known. This 
was the distinguished personage who, 
soon after his arrival in 1S03, laboured 
most whole-heartedly, strenuously and 
sagaciously, to found a literaiy^ society 
like that of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, founded by another renowned li- 
terary man and linguist, vSir William 
J ones, 20 years before. So a first meet- 
ing was called on 26th November 1804, 
whereat 17 persons were present includ- 
mg two .globe-trotters. The name cho- 
sen was the "Eiterary Society ot Bom- 
bay." It was agreed that a meeting’ 
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of tlie Society should be held in the last 
Monday of every month. The object 
was to " investigate and bring together 
what could be discovered ot the East 
so as to form a contribution to the 
thoughts and learning of the West.” 
Thus, Sh- James a centuiy” ago nobly 
worked, with the eye of the accom- 
plished scholar and the far-sightedness 
of the statesman, to bring the so-called 
” unchanging East ” nearer to the West 
by means of that common bond of 
human heritage, — ^man’s intellect. And 
who can gainsay the fact of the immea- 
surable effect which literary societies 
of^the dignity and reputation of the 
Royal Asiatic Society have wrought 
on the mind both of Europe and Asia ; 
in how many directions is there 
a iDleasurable rapprochement between 
them for the world's greater good 
and the closer union of humanity 
irrespective of race and creed. But 
to proceed. 
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The literary society founded by Sir 
J ames Mackintosh with 17 accomplish- 
ed men, but whose number immediately 
rose to 30, had not only an intellec- 
tual cast. It had also its social aspect. 
In the absence of dubs the small society 
of men from Europe panted to meet 
together sodally where there might be 
as much the feast of reason as the flow 
. of soul. Of course, the founder of the 
Society was its first President. 

Sir Charles Forbes. 

And who could better look , after 
the modest finances of that institution 
than that great banker, and the first 
• leading non-official of the European 
community in Bombay, Sir Charles 
Forbes, a name still to be conjured with 
for all that is useful and noble, for all 
that contributes to the ' wealth and 
prosperity of a rising dty, for all that 
is best in a wealthy and cultivated Euro- 
pean whose love for his Indian brothers 
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in the commercial life of Bombay was 
deep and abiding. Bombay, especially 
her Indian citizens of those days, admir- 
ably expressed their gratitude for the 
many signal services that the merchant 
rendered by raising the magnificent sta- 
tue in his honour on his retirement, an. 
admirable work of art of the sculptor 
and an adornment of the Society of 
which he was the first Treasurer. Where 
are the Forbeses of to-day ? 

This then was the Fiterary Society 
of which Kountstuart Klphinstone and 
Sir John Malcolm were also presidents 
a little later. But it may be interest- 
ing to enquire who were the globe-trot- 
ters. The earhest journals tell us that 
they were Ford Valentia and his friend 
Mr. H. Sault. In February 1805 the 
choice library of a gentleman retiring 
.was offered for sale. So on the 25th 
of that month steps were taken to 
buy the books, which was to be the first 
effort for the nucleus of a library which. 
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was destined to grow ever more, — a 
library which, after a century and over 
counts upon its shelves as many as a lakh 
of the best books, the best thoughts 
■of the world's most intellectual men, 
books classic and books rare, books 
of reference and books of long for- 
gotten history, besides many manu- 
scripts. I can well recall the peculiar 
scintilla of intellectual inspiration I 
felt when for the first time in 1858 
I entered the hallowed precincts of that 
great storehouse of thought. It was akin 
to what I felt twice again when visiting 
the great library in the British Museum in 
1897, and also when visiting that sacred 
nnd venerable edifice in Westminster, the 
Abbey. A peculiar but pleasurable sensa- 
tion came over me. To the youthful 
mmd of the writer the I^ibrary looked 
like a great Temple of I^eaming in 
reality, a Valahalla where lay buried 
the great thoughts of great men of all 
the centuries ! Never has his love and 
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enthusiasm for that I^ibrary, so sacred.’ 
to the memory of Sir James Mackintosh,, 
waned. Verily, as the Revd. Dr. Scott 
justly observed in his centenar>>^ speech — 
a speech worthy of the occasion, digni- 
fied and lofty, delivered with all the elo- 
quence of which he was such a master, . 
and with all tliat verve and nerve of the 
English which was at his command — Sir 
James was a great scholar imbued with, 
great practical ideas. Indeed I maj'’ say 
that he was a fine type of the utilitarian 
philosopher. It will be interesting and 
instructive to give one instance only of 
those practical ideas in coimection with . 
the Literary Society which was soon 
after to blossom into the Royal Asiatic.- 
Society. 


A Herculean Task. 

Three practical proposals were agreed . 
to. (i) To take into hand the preparation - 
of a statistical account of the town and 
island and of its economic products and- 
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-aie condition of the people; { 2 )' the 
•preparation of a comparative vocabu- 
lary of the difFererit languages, dialects, 
-■and forms spoken in India ; and (3) 

■ the translation of Oriental classics into 
l^glish. What a herculean, but all- 
. -absorbing, task for an infant hterary 
society to take under the inspiration 

• of one who himself was a giant in in- 
tellect. When we bear in mind what 

• meagre resources were available a cen- 
•tuiy ago for an economic survey, what 

little progress was made by Oriental 
pundits of the East and savants of the 
West in philology and 'what a fund of 
oriental classic lore was needed, besides 
scholarly study of the Indian languages, 
to carry out the proposals, the actual 
difficulty of the gigantic task may be 
easily imagined. But we might take it 
that the proposals were to be the great 
potential features in times to come of the 
infant institution rather than a realisa- 
tion of them even within a quarter of a 



century. Sir Janies had taken full men- 
tal notes of tlie Egj'ptian darkness of 
the land in Western education and what 
tracts of time might intervene before 
those ideals, practical as they were, 
could be materialised. He luiew that 
the torch of Western knowledge had been 
hardly kindled. The East India Com- 
pany, even at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, was almost wholly 
absorbed either in territorial acquisiti'.ns, 
forced or unforced, or acquiring trade 
monopolies to secure fat dividends for 
its proprietary at home. At the . date 
of the arrival of Sir James Mackintosh 
it was well-known that the Company 
had entirelj’’ ignored its first duty of 
imparting even the rudiments of Eng- 
lish to the people under its sway. The 
better mind of the few English of high 
intellectual attainments deplored this 
culpable negligence and strove its best, 
through friends in England, to insist 
upon something being done towards 
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that education when the next charter 
(1813) came to be renewed. 

A Practical Philosopher. 

And it is a fact on the records of 
the Parliamentary Committee of that 
year that it strongly urged on the Court 
of Directors to allocate just £ 10,000 on 
education in the territories bdonging 
to the Company. Sir James was a far- 
sighted practical philosopher and his 
proposals were fully endorsed in order to 
stimulate his successors in the Presidential 
chair of the Society to work day and 
night for their slow but steady reali- 
sation. The journals ot the Society 
for over three-quarters of a century and 
more inform us what a mass of valuable 
papers were read from time to time, 
which all aimed at achieving more and 
more the fundamental objects. The his- 
tory of these is indeed most fascinating 
and one of the most remarkable efforts 
of earnest men with a love of literature 
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to lift the purdah, so to say, or xhdian 
and oriental classics, and make it fami- 
liar to tlie scholars of the West. As to 
Indian literature itself it was there, 
hoary with ^e in a variety of forms in 
a variety of places all over the country. 
But the learning had been greatly neg- 
lected, chiefly owing to the waves of 
foreign conquests which began with the 
descent of the Scythian and Parthian 
monarchs in the first century of Christ, 
to tlrose of Mahomed, he of the dozen 
invasions in the rich soil of Gujrat 
and Kathiawar, and who carried away 
the gates of the great sanctuary of 
Somnath. There was a revival of learn- 
ing during the reign of Alcbar but its 
flame burnt only for a short time 
and it was impossible to rekindle it 
under the rule of that stem follower 
of Puritanic Islam, Aurangzeb, who was 
the ruthless iconoclast of all Hindu 
religious edifices and shrines, as much 
as the Imperial vandal of Berlin, who 
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wrought in the great iEuropean 'war 
{1914-1918) . destruction to ancient and 
venerable monuments and priceless works 
of religious and other arts in Belgium and 
Nortfieni France where the Allied forces 
eventually triumphed, hurling back the 
tide of his unrighteous invasion. 

But to return to Sir James Mack- 
intosh. For seven years and more he 
silently but strenuously worl^ed hard to 
place the Society on a solid and perma- 
nent footing. He retired in 1811, but 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had reared a monument of his own 
which was more durable than brass 
or the kingly pyramids of Eg3^t, as 
Horace would sing. 
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CimpTER XXTO.— HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH. 


T O Sandy Seventy picking up random 
shells on his native strand has 
been a pleasurable pastime. Not only tlie 
selection oi the shells but tlieir collection 
and classification has been a recreation 
in order to build up a miniature museum 
of local recollections ol halt a century and 
more. Their true significance must be 
interpreted bj- someone imbued with the 
genuine historic sjairit and the gift of a 
pen rivalling that of Gibbon or Macaulay. 
A gazetteer, however elaborately prepar- 
ed, is too bald tor such a puipose. At 
the best its writer is merely a busy book- 
worm who ferrets out a bit of food here 
and there, to fatten his jDonderous com- 
pendium. The comj>eiidium itself by its 
very nature and task imposes a restric- 
tion and a limitation which torbid any- 
thing like the collection of personal 
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'recollections whidi a single individual* 
could furnish. ‘ Thus a gazetteer, how- 
• ever useful in a way, is after all but a 
brief, dry, and unenlivening record of 
the life and life career of a local insti- 
tution or public edifice, of its true origin, 
of the many conditions and circumstan- 
ces under which it came into existence, 

■ the men of quality, influence and posi- 
tion who were its ^onsors, and the in- 
fluence which such was destined to 
exercise on future generations. Per- 
sonal recollections by a variety of 
•individuals who may have flourished in a 
given tract of time,. on a diversity of men, 
and things, — these alone contribute to 
the making of a great city like Bombay. 
To carry out the ideal in its ample en- 
"tirety is indeed the labour not of one but 
many lives. Our colleges and univer- 
sities are launching bn the ocean of a 
busy world and an active life thousands 
of fairly equipped graduates. If only 
-•a fraction of such would devote their 
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time and attention to liistorical research 
the history of the past two centuries 
of Bombay could be excellently re- 
vised and presented to popular view 
with a fullness far surpassing many other 
fruitless efforts in other fields. I^ike 
Isiah, whose hallowed lips were inspired 
with the sj^irituality of his time and 
age, we must have local Isiahs in his- 
tory to accomplish what is needed. 
I?ven now there is ample pabulum by 
way of official records and papers, 
lectures, proceedhigs of manj’ a learned 
society and institution, of books by 
divers autliors whose veiy existence has 
passed away from men's memory, to be 
diligently inve.stigated onl}'- by a dozen 
workers, methodically and sunultane- 
ously working towards the identical 
goal to accomplish the great work. 

The Temple of Learning Closed. 

But, as already observed, at any 
rate in Bombay, the Temple of Teaming 
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seems to be as good as closed. We 
look vainly for those High Priests who 
could popularise that sacred shrine, and 
bring within its solemn precincts a noble 
band of earnest worshippers^ devoted 
to its service. We do not see any ot the 
signs so agreeably visible elsewhere, as 
for instance in Madras and Calcutta 
of men’s minds widening under the daily 
process of the ^n. The axis round 
which knowledge should revolve seems 
to be at a standstill here- It is a most 
petrifying feature in the active bu.sy 
life of Bombay. All the activit}’’ seems 
to effervesce either on the bourse or the 
bank, the factory or the docks, or in 
the variety of gymkhanas so well dotted 
over the most eligible part of the city 
Well may a literary Eddie Ochiltree, 
taking notes like a chiel, enquire where 
is the seat of the Temple of Knowledge 
where one can roam and muse, where 
one can quarry into the ricli treasures 
of the past and enlighten and enliven^ 
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the benighted and the prosaic whose 
daUy life consists of drudgery in pur- 
suit of wealth. 

Vanished Landmarks. 

From, the shells already picked up. 

It must have been clear to those who 
have examined them with the eyes of 
history and curiosity combined, who and 
what were the men and things that were 
in the malting of Bombay half a century 
and more,— men and things dead and 
gone, but on which the present great- 
ness of Bombay actually rests. In order 
to realise the true proportion of the 
great material progress Bombay has 
made since the fifties, it is necessary 
to take a brief survey of what one sees 
■around him. It can be best realised by 
those who were blossoming into life at 
the date that Bombay was rising from its 
early obscurity to take her proud stand 
as the second city of the great British 
Empire. Eet one of such stand on the 
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summit of the Ridge and realise the view 
presented to him with the one he actual- 
ly saw, say in 1850 or 1855. What 
chains of memories I * What oases of 
recollections ! What mighty mazes, 
though not without a plan! What a 
colossus of active life and work on land 
and seal Take the Fort itself, the 
busiest of the many busy beehives of 
beautiful Bombaj’’. Save the steq)le 
of the hoary Cathedral, what present- 
ed itself to his gaze far and wide, stretch- 
ing from Wellington Fountain to St. 
Xavier’s College south and north ? And 
what panorama is presented to him east 
and west to-day from Mody Bay har- 
bour and the Mint to the distant Back 
Bay glimmering in the golden sunshine 
of the setting sun under the black ^a- 
dow of the palmy Malabar Hill. How 
many steeples and minarets, turrets 
and towers he can gaze upon to-day 
within the boundaries of the great Fort ? 
How many are the tail buildings in 
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Hornby Road, rising like so many 
Chinese Walls shutting out the grateiul 
breeze to the northern Fort ? How 
largely is the number of residential 
quarters crowded and congested richly to 
deserve the name of slums which the 
fatted calf of the Improvement Trust is- 
too indolent yet to recognise and 
improve ? Where is the old Apollo 
Buuder and where can he identify the 
watermark which divided the sea in that 
locality from the mainland ? Where was 
the saluting battery ? Where was the Post 
Office ? Where the Bank of Bombay ? 
Where the Secretariat ? Where are 
the open maidans to which thousands 
resorted for recreation and amuse- 
ment of an afternoon ? Where are 
the ramparts and the glacis, and the 
inner forts, and where the moats 
and ditches, the Bazargate and the 
Churchgate? All are effaced. Almost 
every old landmark in the Fort of 1850 
and 1855 has vanished from view. A few 
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-alone remain. These have already been 
described. It remains only to recall 
•the personalities who moved on the 
stage of Bombay and who were chiefly 
instrumental in contributing to her 
present greatness. And it may also 
"be of some use to refer to the condition 
of the people at the time, social, in- 
-tellectual, political and economical. In 
short we shall try to paint the thoughts 
that throng the present with the colours 
-of the period between 1850 and i860. 



Chapter XXVHI.— HAPHAZARD 

BUILDING OF BOMBAY. FLUC- 
TUATION OF POPULATION 
{1661-1801). 

A t the present hour when the divers 
communities of Bombay, be thej^ 
those residing in salubrious localities in 
their luxurious \dllas or tliose living in 
glorified flats on “economic" rents, or 
the thousands who manage to burrow 
themselves in what are called "one room 
tenements," insufficiently lighted and 
ventilated, or not lighted and ventilated 
at all, are invited to the novel Town 
Planning Exhibition in their great Town 
Hall, and listen awhile morning and 
evening to the discourses of a learned 
and practical expert on town |)lanning, 
it ma^'^ not be inopportune to say 
something touching this subject and 
house building as it was a hundred or 
even fifty and sixty years ago. Our 
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expert tow planning professor, Mr. 
Geddes, has only to play the bookworm, 
in the first instance, in the historic hall 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, take dovra 
from the ancient shdves equally ancient 
records, official and non-of&cial, touching 
population and the progress of house 
building in the city, say from the days 
of Garcia de Orta to those of Jonathan 
Duncan, and from the days of that great 
Governor to those of Sir Bartle Frere^ 
an equally brilliant and distinguished 
satrap, to discover for himself whether 
at any time there was even the rudimen- 
tary semblance of building the town 
and island of Bombay on some kind of 
plan. And when he has fuHy gorged 
himself with this uninviting pabulum, 
he might, in the second instance, proceed 
to visit not only the broad streets and 
thoroughfares but the lanes- and the 
bylanes from Colaba to Mahim, at 
all points of the compass, to realise 
for himself the maze or complicated 
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network of human hives in which the 
mass of Bombay humanity has been 
accustomed to live during half a century 
past, if not a century. But he must go 
about on his rambles with his eyes 
ojjen, and accompanied by an intelli- 
gent guide, an indigenous architect,* by 
preference, an architect who has known 
old and new Bombaj’^ alike, in order 
to be thorodghly able to take into his 
capacious mind the evolution of the 
divers quarters he may visit and equally 
of housebuilding in the city, from the 
primitive hut of the fisherman and the 
coolie in the distant Mahim village or 
the equally distant Colaba Koliwada, 
to the one floor villas, the two storied 
buddings of the early thirties and 
fifties, to the modem tall chawls for 
the factory operatives and the glori- 
fied chawls for the man of modest means 
eking out a bare living with a wife and 
two children. Without in any way 
generalising on this complicated subject. 
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:lie would be able to jBjid out for hioisdf 
bow Bombay has been built without 
any plan at all, and that in a most hap- 
' hazard nianner defying all rules of light 

• ■and air. 

The advent of Professor Geddes is 
••cordially welcomed by “ Sandy Seventy " 
- however much the officials may look 
•advance at his mission and his outspoken 
•“Views. The bureaucracy of official archi- 
tects and engineers are no better than 
their brothers of the civil admiiiistra- 
' tion. All the same his lectures are 
‘ 5Ure to be listened to with attention by 

• our unofficial sanitarians who ■wish to see 
Bombay regenerated, and the scores 

" of insanitary slums r^laced by dwell- 
ings fit for poor humanity without any 
■ of the tads of the so-called Improvement 
' Trust, which needs itself to be improved 

• off ■the face of Bombay if any real solid 
: advance is to be made in town planning 
uin the best accqitation oi the term. ^ 
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A Bird’s Eye View. 

Meanwhile it may be instructive 
to have a bird's eye survey of the popu- 
lation and the condition of houses in 
the town. It is rdated by our earliest 
chroniclers that as far back as i66i the 
town and island of Bombay numbered 
just 10,000 souls. But by 1675, the 
number according to that faithful 
traveller, Fryer, was just six times as 
many, consisting of a handful of pure 
Portuguese blood, Topases or Indo- 
Portuguese, of native Christians, kunbis 
or agriculturists and the depressed class 
of 'dheds There was also a sprinkling 
of Mahomedans at Mahim, that place 
being the strong-hold of the Islamites 
from the very first occupation of the 
town, in the thirteenth century. There 
were a few of the Prabhu colony, that 
sect being the literates of the da3^ In 
those very early days, it is not known 
whether any Par si colony lived in 
Bomba5^ 
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The First Parsi. 


But the Gazetteer records that one 
Dorabji Nanabho3' resided and transact- 
ed business with the indigenous popula- 
tion on behalf of the Portuguese, having 
been a resident from 1640 downwards. 
This solitary’ specimen of enterprising 
Parsi humanity deserves to live down in 
Parsi history, seeing what a factotum 
he was of the Portuguese occupiers of 
Bomba)'- prior to its passing to the 
British. But strange to say by 1715, 
according to another census chronicler, 
Reverend Richard Cobbe, the popu- 
lation had dwindled down to . 16,000, ' 
or a little more than the population 
of 1661. The causes have been attribiit- j 
ed to divers events of that periodl'' 
Piracy on the Bombay coast, both by 
the Angrias and the Moplas, was rife. 
This had the effect of fluttering the 
dovecots of manv" humble residents, 
agriculturists as well as traders. Where 
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life and property were unsafe it was in- 
advisable to stay. That has been the 
law of life. And in obedience to that 
law a considerable migration took place 
inland, thus denudmg Bombay. Next 
the pestilential marshes for which Bom- 
bay had earned an uneviable name and 
fame from the days of Garcia de Orta 
and before him, were another Ci.“rribut- 
ing cause to the hejira of the ]:>.'ciiIation 
dsewhere. Lastly, there was rhc trade 
rivalry. Bombay must have rein in a 
parlous condition in 1715, v.hen ihe first 
Hanoverian sovereign was on rhe throne 
of England, to have led to snch a flight 
of the population. But there was an- 
other wave, this time of a flowing and 
not ebbing character. And ir is chroni- 
cled that in 1744 the poralation rose 
to 70,000. Here we have rhe opposite 
conditions to account for the rise- 
Peace, which came with the contend- 
ing faction of the tradiig companies 
was prevalent, the cement having besi 
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brought by the tail ot Bassein. There 
was a drain from, the mainland back to 
Bombay which was slowly devdoping 
as a trade centre, though her poten- 
tial greatness was stiU in embryo. 
Banias, Bhatias, Shenvi Brahmins and 
Parsis, all peaceful and trading men, 
flocked here. • As yet the colony of the, 
last named was sparse. But it is re- 
corded that another Parsi by name 
Rustomji Dorabji was resident, and 
^ch was his power of organisation and 
' such his prowess that he held the 
proud official position of the great 
Pat,el of Bombay, a kind of urban 
prefect. Cowasji Patel Street, still keeps 
his memory green as cherished by his 
immediate descendants. 

The First of the Wadias. 

Then there came also on the scene 
ill the wake of the upbuilding 
yard at Apollo Bunder, already describ- 
ed, I/OwjL Nusserwanji Wadia, the first 
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of a long line of illustrious naval archi- 
tects who spread their fame to distant 
England where the Admiralty fully 
appreciated their worth, hastly to linisli, 
the eighteenth century population of 
Bombay, it may be observed that m 
1780, there was a famine of food grains. 
The authorities were necessarily led into 
ascertaining the population in order 
to discover whether the grain imported 
sufficed to feed the residents. The Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose roughly 
estimated it at one lakh. Forbes con- 
firmed it in lyS-i, .saying the tide of the 
people from the mainland was still 
moving on faster to the shores of Bom- 
bay with its Pax Brittanica and e.xpand- 
ing trade. Thus, between 1661, when 
the population numbered 10,000 and 
iSoo when it was one lakh, the flow 
was with one arrest, continuous and., 
satisfactory. 
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:.Chapte^r XXIX- — COSMOPOI^ITAN 
POPULATION AND 01 , D TBIE 
HOUSES. 

fT^HB opening of the nineteenth 
1 century thus found Bombay with 
a population of a hundred thousand 
while a hundred yearsiater it swdled to 
ten times that number. But it may be 
interesting to mark the intervening 
epochs which showed a striking growth. 
It so happened, however, that by 1806 
a kind of rough census estimated it at 
;two lakhs. How far it was even approx- 
imately correct is now of no special 
•interest. But there is no doubt of the 
fact that, owing to a severe famine in 
j;8o2 apart of the famishing population 
from the mainland gravitated to the 
•capital city, — a phenomenon not un- 
common, seeing that during three 
severest famines of our own day thou- 
sands flocked as refugees to get food 
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from the districts stricken with famine. 
In 1876, 1896 and in 1899, Bombay 
knows to its cost how the f amine-stricl-ren 
crowded into the cit3’ and invaded ali 
sorts of vacant places and even footiDaths 
for shelter and food. It is on record 
that famine fever then greatly raged; 
we mean in 1876. Dr. Vand^'ke Carter, 
an able bacteriologist, when bacteriology’- 
was still in its infancy, discovered what 
has been known as the spirillum fever 
microbe m many of the starvmg. There 
were many victims to that famine 
disease which Undoubtedly aggravated 
the total mortality of that year. So 
too in 1896, and 1899. But the famine 
stricken were greatly afraid of the plague. 
However, the influx in 1806 was large 
enough and rightly or -wrongly estimat- 
ed at two lakhs. Of these two 
hundred thousand, it was related by a 
Mrs. Graham in 1809, that the Parsis 
numbered 6,000 to 8,000, which is 
•a remarkable immigration from their 
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orthodox strongholds of Surat, Navsaii, 
Billimora and Gandevi. The Jews, 
then also swelling like the Parsis, were 
reckoned at about 3,000 to 4,000. The 
bulk of the population consisted of Indian 
Chritians, decendants of the original 
Portuguese, and Hindus of all castes. 

A Truly Cosmopoliton Population. 

In 1812, Captain Hall of the Royal 
Navy, according to the Gazetteer, 
observed as follows : “ Bombay being 
the only perfectly secure q>ot in that 
quarter of India, had drawn to it in the 
course of years many of the native 
inhabitants together with much of the 
wealth of the adjacent countries. Each 
year brought more wealthy settlers 
and every sea breeze wafted into the 
crowded harbour of Bombay ships of 
every port from China to Peru.” He, 
however, is more modest and therefore 
more reliable in the estimate he formed 
of the population which was i6o,ooa 
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But it is reasonable to suppose, even front 
the analogy ot to-day, that during au 
brief period of great commercial activity 
or some physical cause or another, the- 
population swelled and reached two- 
lakhs. Do we not see every year how , 
when trade is active in the busy season 
people from the south and north, espe- 
cially the Pathans, the Afghans and 
others, throng to our markets. Then look 
at the number of Arab and Somali and 
other Mahomedan mariners, crews of 
buglows from Muscat, Makalla, Aden, 
Basra and Zanzibar who are to be- 
seen in large numbers at our docks and 
more distant bunders. Is it not literally 
true that in modern Bombay we witness 
a truly cosmopolitan population in which 
every nationality is represented, not only 
from China but from Japan on the east, 
and from Brazil, Mexico, California 
and San Fransisco on the West ? So that 
the gallant Captain of the Royal Navy 
of 1812 anchoring in Bombay was- 



indeed a most faithful chronicler of the 
population of that year. In 1813 there 
was a census of the popultion residing 
within the walls of the Fort. It number- 
ed 10,801. Of these, according to the 
official record, 250 were English, 5,464 
Parsis, 4,061 Hindus, . 775 Moors, 146 
Portuguese and 105 Armenians. This is 
a most interesting census of the Fort. 
It is evident that the trading Parsis 
well established were the strongest in 
number. Their enterprise in China and 
elsewhere attracted them to near the 
harbour. And, having regard to the 
fact that the principal traders were 
also brokers to the great European 
banking houses and firms of the day, 
the numerical superiority of the Parsis 
in the Fort is quite intdligible. There 
were the great China merchants, the 
Banajis, the Dadys, the Readymoneys 
and so forth. Then, as the Parsis 
were also contractors for the Commit 
isariat and other army stores, like 
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the Vachagandhis and the Shroffs 
( the forbears of Manockji Ctirsetji ) 
the^’- congregated in the Fort and the 
wealthier lived ver\' near the Euro- 
pean merchants’ offices, the Government 
offices, the Customs House and the 
Town Barracks. 

Old Time Houses. 

i 

The town houses of those century- 
old traders still stand, especially the 
house of the Dadys, at the south end 
of Cowasji Patel Street, just opposite 
the Hongkong Bank. That house to-day 
is well-nigh 150 years old and is worth 
being hispected by our distinguished 
town planner, Mr. Geddes, only to learn 
how substantiallv houses were built 

s. • 

in those days and what the architects 
of the times, mostly Parsis, did by way 
of structural arrangements for light and 
air. A ^acious chowk m the middle- 
of the rich Parsi houses was a sine qua 
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■nion and next a well and water tank t( 
provide themsdves with a fair supph 
•of water during the periodic water famine 
of the annual summer. These welli 
served not only for ordinary purposej 
"but for religious ones also. Hence it i{ 
that in the Fort ‘almost every well- 
to-do Parsi house had a well. But in 
those days the finical sanitarian, and 
the empiric bacteriologist were not bom. 
And there were no Cadells and Turners 
.et hoc genus to air their unverified stories 
of malaria bearing insects to vex the 
.soul of the orthodox, male and female. 
A true and authentic history of wells 
•in Bombay would indeed be a great 
•eye-opener, and well may a commis- 
k « sion be appointed to impartially investi- 
.gate how for it is e:qpedient to close 
all wells and verify the unsubstantiated 
•expedients of the executive officers, 
.armed with a municipal bludgeon. 
Despite the closing of hundreds 
•of wells during the last few years, 
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malaria is adrift as ever, which 
dearly indicates the empiricism of the 
bacteriologists as to malaria wells. 

Of course, the Hindus, generally 
a poor population, spread outside 
the Fort walls. There were some rich 
Banias living in the Fort, descenda,nts 
of whom may yet be seen in the Rupji 
Manordas Street and the Bazargate 
Street. The ancestors of the late Messrs, 
Vurjivandas and Narotomdas lived in 
the former locality. 

Beautiful and Wonderful. 

It is estimated that, commencing 
from the Bazargate and going north- 
wards to Parel, there was a population 
of 140,000. After 1814, when the secu- 
rity of life, at the dose almost of the 
Peninsular War was great, the influx of 
traders like the Memons, the Cutchees 
the Khojas, and so on, was steady. They 
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caine to settle down in Bombay as trad- 
ers and year by 3’’ear swelled the popula- 
tion. And here we may for the present 
close the chapters, once more giving the 
grax)hic description of Bombay as it 
stmck that vei^'' observant Captain Hall 
who was besides a faithful chronicler, 
" We can see nothing in China or Java 
or the Phillipine Islands or along the 
Malaj'^a Peninsula or even in the interioi 
parts of India, no singlecaste or dress 
or custom or form of superstition nor 
anything else belonging peculiar^ to 
Eastern manners \vhich we may not 
witness in Bomba3’’ in as genuine and ap- 
parentE'’ unsophisticated condition as 
on the spot to which it proiDerty belongs. 
In 20 minutes' walk through the bazar 
of Bombay my ears have been struck 
by the sound of every language that I ' 
have heard in any other part of the' 
w'orld, uttered not in corners and by 
chance, as it were, but in a tone and 
manner \vhich implied that the speakers 
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felt quite at home.** What a faithful pic- 
ture and what would Captain Hall say 
were he to-day to revisit the scenes of hi& ■ 
dose observations of 1812-15 ! Verily,. 
Bombay is not only beautiful but..: 
wonderful. 




tortoise-like pace of those arcadian days. 
So that it was as late as 1839 Major 
Jervis, a most prominent name, associat- 
ed with assiduity and education, gave 
a resume of it in 1839-40 in a paper 
read before the Bombay Geographical 
Society. The tgtal then was one lakh 
fifty-two thousand, including a popu- 
lation in the harbour of 20,000 and of 
the military cantonments of 10,000. 
The Parsis had swelled to 6,000 in the 
Fort and 4,400 outside the Fort. The 
Hindus totalled 82,000 and Mussalmans 
26,000. Of the English there were 
about 900 and the Portuguese 8,000. 
But four years later Mr. Lagrange 
estimated the number at two lakhs 
and twenty-nine thousand while in 
1836, it increased by about 7,000 more. 
In 1846, Bombay — , thanks to a more 
orderly administration and a peaceful 
expansion of trade, boasted of five lakhs 
and a half. Thus by the middle of the 
nineteenth century Bombay had nearly 



quintupled her poptilation. She was, 
also able to make distinct progress 
in her trade and coromerce, pt which 
a great deal later on. Suffice it to say 
that the first statutory Census was 
taken soon after 1863 when an Act 
was passed. But even at that period 
such was the conservatism or nervous- 
ness of the grand lords in Leadenhall 
Street in London, the august Board 
of the Bast Indian Company, that they 
vehemently opposed the Census Act ! 
But they had an enlightened and tena- 
cious ruler of Bombay in the person of 
Sir Bartle Frere, who, as the Satrap on 
the ^ot, knew infinitely better why 
a Census was wanted than the antiquat- 
ed fossils of London. Sir Bartle was an 
enlightened Tartar and was therefore able 
to carry the day with him- Now, it hap- 
pened that, owing to the American Civil 
War, there had b^un the tide of immigra- 
tion from the interior for the purposes 
of trading in cotton which by 1863 had 
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already reached unprecedented exports. 
Next, the wild financial peculation 
which followed in its train brought a 
much larger number of people from tlxe 
mofussil, all int^t on amassing fortunes 
beyond the dreams of avarice. They 
said, “ lyUxmi the Goddess was dancing ” 
in the city; so they must at once reap 
a rich harvest of gold. “Make hay while 
the sun shines” is auniversalproverb. and 
the wisdom of the sages of old was justi- 
fied in the population which gravitated 
to Bornba3’’. Honey was simpty thrown 
into tlie lap. They had to gather it 
and quickly hie away to their native 
home, thanks to the great Golden Calf 
whom all then worshipped in the per- 
son of Premchand Roychand. 

A Population oi nearly a Million. 

Dr. lyoith was appointed the Census 
Officer and his enumeration gave a popu- 
lation of 864,000 souls. It was no 
doubt a little inaccurate, but all the same 
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the influx into the city from outside 
could not have been even less than two' 
lakhs of souls during the height of the 
speculation mania. It m.ay be useful to 
remember that the shipping had greatly 
increased. Argosies §,fter argosies en- - 
tered and departed. King Cotton was 
supreme and the conveyance of the 
raw staple to I^iverpool made a great 
demand on the shipowners of England ; 
while, thanks to theTsame sovereign lord 
imports of enormous quantities of bul- 
lion had to come as the net profits of the 
great cotton merchants, besides heavy 
imports of Lancashire goods and otha: 
English commodities. That sliipping 
made the harbour, the middle ground, 

• live with skippers and the gallant 
crew, — " those hearts of oak,” whose 
successors during the recent four year’s 
blockade of the North Sea were so 
triumphant, keeping at bay the Huns 
who would have Eurcpe kneeling at 
their feet. So that it is not at all 
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surprising that there were as many as • 
32,000 seamen afloat in Mody Bay. 

There were at the time 25,994 
houses. The town which then largely 
comprised the Market, Doongri, Dhobi 
Talao and Girgaum was thickly crowded, 
though the three and four storied tall 
houses of our day were to be seen 
here and there onty and counted on one's 
fingers. The official chronicler has ob- 
served that in those dense quarters 
there lived from 3,71 to 9.42 families 
in the two storied buildings. While 
the number of persons ranged in each 
house from 39 to 83. 

A Contrast with To-day. 

What a contrast the residential 
quarters of the fifties are with 
those of to-day. In the first place> 
it should be remembered that the. 
tight little island being extremely limit- 
ed in area, it was not then more than 16 . 
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'Square auiles, the people had either to 
;^read themselves laterally or vertically 
Bxcept in the Fort, which was, as now, 
the centre of all banking and mercantile' 
business, the Market, Bhuleshwar and 
Mandvi, which were also the hives of a 
large inland trade, houses in these 
localities were not tall, going generally to 
a ground floor and two stories. No 
doubt in each section there were 
. houses of three stories,' but only a few. 
Elsewhere the population generally 
spread out laterally. There was more 
elbow room in the fifties for such spread 
than with the existing increased area of 
over 32 miles, being principally reclaimed 
ground. Fewer Europeans, than at the 
commencement of the century, had lived 
in the Fort. The principal merchants and 
their assistants lived at Byculla, Maza- 
gaon and Sewri, which were absolutely 
suburban and presented none of the 
hideous sights of an interminable range 
of tall chawls of an insanitary character. 
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These outlying suburbs were all verdant 
and there were detaclied villas where 
the elite of the European community 
resided. The Governor and lois Coun- 
cillors and the Judges more or less lived 
in the \dcinity of the Government House 
at Parel. Here and there you ma}" still 
see vestiges of the old class of villas 
which that community occuiried. These 
would give a fair idea of the locality and 
their accommodation. But most of the 
villas are gone. Between industrialism 
and jerr^'* structure the suburbs have 
been swqjt away, the rural i>opulation 
has been driven northwards, first from 
Dadar, later on from Hahim and lastly 
from Bandora. Matunga was a marshy 
field where only rice cultivation was 
practised. 

The Various Communities. 

It was not till iS6i, generally after 
1864, that Malabar Hill began to be 
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well populated. The remaking popu- 
lation in the Fort, specially the north, 
was occupied by Parsi merchants and 
traders, tlie Kapole Banias, men of the 
rank and wealth of Mangaldas Nathoo- 
bhoy and Vurjivandas Madhovdas, lived 
here and there in central towm houses 
which still stand. Next were the 
wealthy Bhatias who resided in Bazar-, 
gate Street and in old Mody Street^ 
lying parallel to the east, in the direc- 
tion of Mod}’’ Bay. Goculdas Tejpal, 
Goculdas I/iladhar Pasta, Khatho’Makan- 
ji, Jivraj Baloo, Jairam Sewji and such 
occupied the Bazargate Street, from the 
north end as far as the Parsi Agiary 
Street, south. In Holee Chukla also 
the population was Bhattia. This 
extended as far as Parsi Bazar Street, 
near the end of Gola Bane. . Generically . 
it was known as “ Bhattia Wad.” 
The “ Bhattia Bag ” in Fort Street, now 
•renovated and rechristened “Victoria 
Place ” was so called because all along 
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its south the Bhattia population greatly 
prq)onderated when the " bag ” so 
called was first built in the later part 
of the sixties. A few rich Arabs, Moguls 
and Borahs lived in old Mody Street,, 
somewhere from the locality where an old 
Musjid stands at the corner of “Ghana 
Street.” The Arabs had a “ Kava 
Khana ” there. They were mostly horse 
dealers, but of a highly respectable and 
wealthy class. It was on tliis account 
that the Ghana Street is more commonly 
known as “ Kava Khana ” lane. 
Among the Borahs, Mr. Tayabji, the 
father of the late Mr. Badrudin and 
his brothers, lived in old Mody Street. 
And another respectable Borah, then 
trading with Ghina, was Mr, ■ Ebrahiru- 
Nooroodin who had his business place in 
Bazargate Street, facing west, at the 
south comer of “Ghana Street .” A 
microscopic colony of Bagdad Jews, of 
whom, of course, the late Mr. Da'vid 
Sassoon was the most promiuent, lived- 
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in Military Square and its vicinity 
in the Southern Fort. Thus, while 
the Southern Fort was mostly occupied 
by the English firms of whom the Forbes- 
the Remingtons, the Grahams, the 
Greys, the Peel Cassels, and others were 
most conspicuous, the Northern Fort^ 
from Churchgate Street and Town Hall 
was almost wholly occupied by Parsig 
and rich Banias and Bhatias. As to 
the houses thej’ were seldom over two 
stories but the one i)eculiarit3' was that 
each and all had high plinths, not less 
than 3 or 4 feet high, and each house had 
its verandah or otla, while the interior 
had their q^en places for light and 
ventilation called " chowks.” So the 
town-planners and the builders of those 
days, though unscientific, knew better 
how to have light and air than your 
modern Improvement Trust. 




Chapter XXXI.~mE EPOCH-MAK- 
ING EIFTIES. GREAT EVENTS- 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 

T he fifties in Bombay may be 
said to have been metnorable in 
more ways than one. Not only was the 
population increasing but trade with 
foreign countries was expanding, the 
two great trunk railways were begin- 
ning to push forward, while overcoming 
great physical diiB&culties by land and 
sea, the first financial institutions under 
far-sighted men of business were, being^ 
established, even the first cotton factory 
was well founded, while all around there 
were encouraging symptoms of her 
growing greatness and importance. Re- 
calling the many stirring events of that 
eventful decade, the writer cannot help 
observing that to his boyish intelhgence- 
the city seemed to be aglow with busy 
Hfe. There was about her nothing of 
the Sleepy Hollow of many an old and. 
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consewative Indian town. There was 
none of the Hastern tor[Jor, none of the 
I$a.stern leisurely, nay dilatory, way 
of j^oing about, none of that decrepitude 
which was fast stealuig over the 
trades, industries and enteqjrise else- 
where. Tluuui, Calian, Surat, Broach, 
— all seejued to be so many shadows of 
medieval greatness, mere echoes of a 
decade of centuries buried in oblivion. 
Bombay was brisk and bright. Bife 
>vas active. i#ife was earnest. The 
Fort was even in those day. ‘5 a huge 
beehive. And so was the hejirt of the 
to^vn, notably the Market, ]\Ioom- 
badevi, Bhulesliwar and Girgaiim. 

l/ocally the commencement of the 
decade { 1S50-60 ) must have been full 
of the highest significance to the ruling 
elders and the elderly Indian population. 
There was to be noticed that novel 
system of locomotion, — a steam engine 
iii front puffing and emitting a suffocat-. 
ihg smoke, and a few carriages being 
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dragged along in its train on iron rails. 
It was the wonder of the world of Bom- 
bay. I can recall to my mind even to- 
da}'’ the scene which was vividly impress- 
ed on my memory as I stood midst an 
admiringcrowd, a few yards from the old 
level crossing at BycuUa ( just near the 
southern spur of the Nesbit Road over- 
bridge ) as the first train was opened 
for passenger traffic to a short distance. 
The railway was a new impression and 
a new dispensation, the Unlimited 
potentiality of which for universal 
beneficence was, of course, unthinkable 
-to my boyish imagination. Only there 
was a very pleasant feeling akin to a 
sensation that on that eventful opening 
day something Titanic was seen passing 
over a crowded part of Bombay. 

The First Baloonist. 

But if our first tiny railway train 
gave us so many pleasurable memories, 
not yet effaced, what is to be said about 
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another memorable event far. surpassing 
the railway which crossed the min'd of 
the boy of 8. It was a transcendent 
scene enacted at BycuUa by a Mr. Kyte, 
the first balloonist ! , Flight in the air .'! 
What may be that fairylike ball which 
could enable one to soar empyrean 
height, cleave the liquid air till in a few 
minutes’ time it sped upward and up- 
ward on its ethereal course, showing 
only as a ^eck as it soared higher ! 
Wonderful ! The boyish . astonishment 
surpassed the wonder with which the 
first railway train was viewed. When 
was the baloon seen ? Why, somewhere 
from the place where now stand the 
stately Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the smiling and all-encircling 
Victoria Gardens. It was then a vacant 
suburban site allotted to the grass 
dealers of Bombay to stack their hay. 
There were little hillocks of grass, 
packed and . piled dose to each other 
for. . well nigh half a mile, just as one 
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sees to-day in the burning sun of Mayr- 
thousands of cotton bales stacked on the - 

Colaba Green. All Bombay and its - 
wife in their hundreds and thousands - 

had turned out from all points of the - 
compass to view this new fairylike tliing.- 
The owners of the haystacks must have, 
reaped a rich harvest of rupees for 
admitting private families to stand or. 
sit at the top, wait for two or three, 
hours to enjoy the scene all around and. 
specially to view the baloon in the. 
near distance on the ground moving: 
to and fro as the aeronaut was inflating: 
itj^with gas. To our boyish sight this 
process of inflation was an unextinguisb- 
able delight. As it moved to and fro,. . 
while yet captive, every five minutes,., 
there would be a buzz and hum from ^ 
hundreds of lips, “ See, see, how it rocks, . 
and plays. ' ' ' ‘ Ah, now it is distending . 

“ See, see how it is bulging and puffing/' 
And so on, ad infinitum, till the string,, 
was cut and Mr. ICyte flew into the ain 
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“3iudst the hurrahs and huzzas of 
‘thousands of throats of the amazed and 
' delighted, ^ectators. Mr. Kytewas to be 
' seen waving his white handerkchief as 
•they lustily cheered him. The ascent was 
in the afternoon. There were three or 
four more ascents as the first was not 
-successful owing to high winds, and they 
' say the baloon landed somewhere on the 
■opposite coast of Thana or Uran. How- 
*-ever, the sight of the first baloon which 
-ever ascended the azure sky of Bombay 
is still vivid in my memory. It was 
the wonder of wonders and the talk 
of every unit for many a day. Some 
versifier of the day commemorated in 
rhyme the praise of the valiant Kyte 
who soared like the eagle upwards to 
.reach the heavens ! 

As to the unmistakable expansion 
•of foreign trade a separate chapter is 
‘devoted in the sequel. But meanwhfie 
■it may be observed here that Lord 
■ .iElphinstone was the Governor of Bombay 
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for ’ fully seven years of the fifties. 
And in replymg to the valedictory 
address presented to him by’ the Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the eve of the 
relinquishment of his high office he bore 
ample testimony’’ to the growth of the 
Bombay foreign trade and paid his 
tribute of admiration to that body for 
its commercial sagacity and mercantile 
enterprise. . 

A 

Economic Developments. 

But the fifties witnessed two other 
great economic developments. Or rather, 
to be more accurate, two other founda- 
tions were laid in that decade for the 
greater financial facilities which the 
increasing commerce of Bombay im- 
periously demanded and for the institu- 
tion of a new industry which since then 
has grown to such enormous propor- 
tions culminating in the gratifying 
prosperity of the city and the Presidency. 
No doubt, the Bank of Bombay about 
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which more later on, was established 
in 1841. More or less it fairly served 
the financial- needs of Bombay mercantile 
men. But it was dearlj’’ discerned that 
a single monetary institution could not 
adequately meet the growing require- 
ments. There were also private bank- 
ers like the Forbes and the Remingtons. 
Still the need was great, so that in the 
early fifties the enterprise of some Parsi 
gentlemen, notably the Carnas, with 
the co-operation of Mr. Cowasji Nana- 
bhoy Davar, started what was long, 
known as the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank of India, London and China, whi^, 
as the reconstructed Mercantile Bank is 
still flourishing among us, after having 
weathered more than one severe crisis 
in its onward destiny. The Oriental 
Bank, once a “ pillar of gold,” and the 
“ Commercial Bank,” both “ chartered ” 
in the l^al sense of the term, . followed. 
The uprising of these banking institu- 
tions, — they werejmostly “ Swadeshi,” 



— Abased on sound banking principles, 
under the most trained, experienced and 
careful European management, was a 
sure s^n of the steady expansion of Bom- 
bay’s inland and foreign trade. And the 
first promoters and directors of all the 
banks were the great pioneers of those 
which a few years later sprang up like 
mushroom awhile and flourished during 
the golden days of the peculation of 
1863-64. 

As to the .first cotton mill it has 
already been previously observed that 
it owed its origin to the talent, energy 
and enterprise of Mr. Cowasji Nana- 
bho}’ Davar, who may well be 
called the Tata of the fifties. It is a 
curious coincidence that a small cotton 
mill was established about the same time 
( 1S54-55 ) in Broach by a Lancashire 
man named Landon, the same which 
came to be later known as the Broach 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company 
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under the management of Messrs. 
Greaves Cotton and Co. There survived 
till recently a Parsi octogenarian, 
Fardunji Munsif, in Broach who was the 
first carder of that factoiy. 

A Great Civic Public Work. 

Tastlj'’, a great civic public work 
was also accomplished about the close 
of the fifties. The Vehar water-works 
projected in 1851-52, became an accom- 
plished fact and the first waters of. a 
few thousand gallons were introduced 
into the city m 1858-59,- though the first 
sod of the works was turned as early 
as J anuary 1856, by India’s last Gover- 
nor-General and the first Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Canning. But 
the history of the supply of pure pota- 
ble water in the fifties deserves to be 
separately narrated. So far, however, the 
reader will have noticed from the fore- 
going events recorded that the fifties of 
the nineteenth century was a memorable 
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period in the annuals of our city. It : 
was epoch-making in many rejects. 
The early beguinings of new Bombay, 
the highway of Asia, must be reckonedll 
from that era. 
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-Chapter XXXII.— GRBAT FIHE OF 
1803 WATER FAKINE AND EX- 
■ TENSIVE CONSTRUCTION OF 
WEEES AND TANKS. HEAVY 
CHOEERA MORTAIylTY OWING 
TO FOUE WATER. 

■‘I'T lias been previously observed that 
J. one of the greatest sanitary evils 
:from which the Town and Island of 
Dombay lamentably suffered was the 
insufficiency of the supply of potable 
water during the annual summer season. 
In the fifties the citizens of the day, 
along with the Government, were keenly 
alive to the imperative necessity of 
removing that evil, having r^ard to 
the grievous fact that the impurity of 
'drinlrable water was the prime cause 
■of the terrible annual mortality of over 
two thousand people on an average, 
.irom cholera, and of as many as over 
^,000 during the years of epidemic of 
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that fell disease. It is now sixty years 
since the Vehar water was introduced 
into Bombay, while two other supply 
lakes have been supplemented at a cost of 
over two crores rupees. But the cry of 
the insufficiency of water is still loudly 
heard in the hall of the Corporation 
while it is notorious the prolonged wai 
of the poorest of the masses for 
water whenever unhappily breakdowns 
occur in the mains. At such times it 

becomes most difficult and distressing 
for these waifs and strays of humanity 

to obtain the first necessity of life at the 
nearest pubhc tap from their dweUing 
places. It may, therefore, be realised 
-how the inhabitants of the town must 
have suffered each summer from the 
famine of water all throughout ' the 
first two centuries say, from the date of 
the acquisition ot Bombay by the British. 
No doubt, till the b^inning of the nine- 
teenth century, the population of the 
island was even less than a lakh of souls 
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helpless to do any material service- 
for its extmction, the want of water 
being so great. 

The Great Fire of 1803. 

Nothing awoke him so much as the 
plight of the afflicted citizens of that 
3*ear to the paramount necessity of 
domg something solid and practical for 
a reasonable and contmuous supply of 
water all throughout the season, which 
should be adequate not onh* to meet 
the necessities of domestic life, but to 
protect life and proiDerty themselves 
from the conflagration ot the t5>pe 
of 1803. It ma3* not be uninteresting 
here to quote the words ot Jonathan 
Duncan himself as to that fire, in order 
that the present citizens of Bombay 
may tiuh* appreciate the feelings and 
sentiments of their predecessors at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
and the chronic ills from which they^ 
suffered. We of to-day, who are on the- 
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’whole so well served with water, despite 
•the spasmodic wails of the poorest and 
the fierce jeremiads qf the press and the 
■Corporation, mzy thanl?: ourselves that 
the catastrophe was the real beginning 
of the remedies which were finally re- 
solved upon but which like everything 
official in India took another half a cen- 
tury to be fairly realised. li is indeed 
remarkable to reflect upon the tortoise 
■pace at which so many important affairs 
and things have progressed. It would 
beat in reality even a colossal tortoise 
of the Celestial Government at Pekin. 
But here are the words of Jonathan 
Duncan in the Despatch which he ad- 
dressed to his august masters, the Hon- 
ourable the Court of Dhectors of the 
JSast India Company, in Dondon : — 

“ So great and violent was the con- 
flagration that at sunset the destruction 
of every house in the Fort was appre- 
. hended. The flames directed their course 
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in a south-easterly direction from that 
part of the bazar opposite to the Cum- 
berland Ravelin quite down to the 
King’s Barracks. During the whole of 
the day every effort was used to oppose- 
its progress, but the fierceness of the fire, 
drivel rapidlj* on by the wind baffled- 
all attempts; nor did in visibly abate 
till nearty a third part of the town with- 
in the walls had been consumed.” 

The official chronicler or old Bom- 
bay records that 471 houses, 6 “places- 
of worship,” and 5 barracks were des- 
troyed. Such was the terrible catas- 
trophe and though others of a similar 
character had from time to time taken 
place, notably the one of 1837, Bombay 
during the last half a century has never 
known of a conflagration of the char- 
acter just described. The inadequacy 
of the water-supply in the town at the 
commencement of the nineteenth cen* 
tury may therefore be well imagined. 



A Happy Contrast. 

What a happy contrast is the con- 
' -dition of supply at the beginning of the 
twentieth century and the equipment' 
and preparations of meeting the occurr- 
ence of even the largest fire. But as 
they say from evil cometh good and the 
first step was taken by Jonathan 
Duncan to remedy the evil before the 
last embers of that appalling occurrence 
had died out. Events,, however, as al- 
ready observed, moved slowly. The 
start was made. Hope sprung in the 
, breast of the population of the day, but 
as Lord Bacon has observed hope makes 
a good breakfast though not always 
a good dinner. But , the hope that 
something effectual was to be soon 
taken on hand satisfied a population 
which was patient and contented to 
an exemplary degree in striking con- 
trast with the impatience and discon- 
tentment of the men of to-day. 

«» 
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The Water Famine of 1824. 


. If the great fire of 1803 was an evil 
that led to the beginning of good it was 
not till 1825 that a fresh stimulus had 
b«x)me necessary. The interval was 
occupied in prolonged consideration of 
the ways and means of obtaining the 
n«*essary water supply and of the sour- 
ces from which it should be obtained. 
Official correspondence had to go back- 
ward and forward, red-tape and circum- 
locution were necessarily at their acme 
.in those arcadian days of leisure, days 
when what cpuld be accomplished to- 
day was postponed till to-morrow. De- 
lay was inevitable on another account 
also. There were no telegraphs. Steam 
navigation was unknown, if even dreamt 
of. De^atches overland or via the 
Cape were the only means of communi- 
cation so that at the best they had 
no more than three occasions in a 
twelve month to correspond with the 
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Honourable Court. Thus time sped 
on and another physical calamity 
again overtook Bombay in 1824. 
time it was a water famine, the rainfall 
registered by the end of August having 
been no more than 25 inches. At the 
date Bombay was again fortunate in 
having at the helm of its administration 
another great statesman of renown, no 
other than Mountstuart Blphinstcaie. 
When we of to-day bear in mind that 
even with a population of a mil l ion 
souls with three great supply lakes de-“ 
livering over 40 million gallons of water 
per day, we cry aloud for water and 
whai, within our memory’ the ra in fall 
was twice less than 40 inches we should 
try to realise the state of the city with a 
population only one-fifth and with a 
short rainfall so unprecedented as 25 
inches. Is it not possible to imagine 
the sufferings of those thirsty souls in 
that water famine year of 1824 and 
sympathise with their great hardshi^^ 
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inconveniences and privations ! Elphin- 
stone, after the manner of his great 
predecessor Duncan, appomted a Com- 
mittee without loss of time to consider 
the grievous situation. It was resolved 
at once to repair a large number of wells 
and tanks which were then an absolute 
necessity in the city, never mmd whether 
or not those wells and tanks contained 
the anopheles of the new fangled bac- 
teriologists and the modern malaria- 
mongers. Indeed, during the first half 
of the nineteenth centurj*, and even 
before, it would have been hoiDelessly 
impossible for am’’ persons, high or low* 
to live without his water-suppty bemg 
drawn from his own i^rivate well or 
from the public wells and tanks cons- 
tructed by men of all castes and creeds 
with the true spirit of philanthropy. 
The malarial campaignist of to-day seems 
to be utterly oblivious of the past history 
of those tanks and wells. Had these 
sciolists been half so well acquainted 
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with that history as with their own 
IDretentious empiricism, they would see 
how great is the necessity even to-day of 
preserving the 3 or 4 thousand wells, 
tanks and reservoirs which abound in the 
city, never mind the anopheles. Malaria 
is a preventible disease, but what have 
they to say to the absolute famine of 
water ? Can they lay their hand on their 
heart, can they lay the flattering unction 
to their soul, and dare declare that rather 
the existing wells, tanks and reservoirs 
shouldbe closed than that people in times 
of water famine or emergency should 
get their supplies from those auxiliary 
sources provided by the foresight, huma- 
nity and the benevolence of a bygone 
people who had felt and suffered all the 
perils arising from the want of water. It 
was Mountstuart Klphinstone who not 
only directed old wells and tanks to be re- 
paired and cleaned but to sink new weUs, 
cutcha and pucca, of all varieties here, 
there and ever3nvhere. Again, at no mean 
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expense to the State he ordered the erec- 
tion of many wells and tanks, in locali- • 
ties where there was the greatest want 
of water or- to he improved and enlarged- 

The Tank at Dhobi Talao. 

Thus it was that the confabulations, 
correspondence and Committees on water- 
supply which began with Jonathan 
Duncan and continued through the ad- 
ministration of Mountstuart Blphinstone 
at the pace of the snail, were not brought 
to a practical beginning till the construc- 
tion of the Vehar reservoir was ordered 
to be taken on hand in 1850. Meanwhile 
the supply of water by means not only 
of old tanks and wells, but by the con- 
struction of new ones, went on apace. Re- 
ference ma}’’ be made here to the tank still 
known to us as Framji Cowasji at Dhobi 
Talao. It was built in 1831. In 1849 
the tank known as Babula was construct- 
ed and even so late as 1855 there was 
found a great necessity to have a large 
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tank on the Eq>lanade known as the 
' Nakhoda. " Sandy Seventy” as a school- 
boy of the Blphinatone Institution in' 
that 3''ear has a vivid recollection of the 
excavations which had then just begun. 
The earth dug up was heaped in mounds 
all round and he and his other school- 
mates used to go to the top to have 
some fun or play or even a little tobag- 
gonning when the mounds were not ver3' 
high. He also recollects two other large 
wells being ‘pucca built at the north- 
west comer of the Craikshank road 
which sthl exist. So also he had seen 
cutcha wells being dug up about the 
approach of evei^’’ summer season in the 
southern Maidan which is now occupied 
by the Oval. They w'ere opened every 
year about March and closed again as 
soon as the monsoon came. This prac- 
tice continued till the introduction of 
the waters of the Vehar into the city 
became general in the early sixties. One 
has only to leisurely go round the town. 
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to-day aiid find out for Iiiiuself the his- 
tory of many of the tanks from Bhulesh- 
war to Parel and from Parel to Mahim. 
Indeed even in the Port two wells were 
so well-known as to be a household 
word in every family. These were the 
wells known as Ganbava and Ramlal. 
The former was situated at the eastern 
end of the street bearing that name 
where the Borah Bazar street crosses 
it, both in a southerly and northerly 
direction. It was a famous well and 
the writer had seen with his own e3*es 
how in the fifties men, women and chil- 
dren crowded at the well from mom to 
eve. How wrangles used to take i^lace 
and how, as the summer season advanced, 
they went there as early as i o’clock 
in the raw morning to fill their chatties 
wits water. This well has now been fill- 
ed uj). The Ramlal well was situated in 
what was also a part of the southern 
maidan. It was a large affair and such 
was said to be the efficacy of the spring 
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water to he drawn from it that crowds 
from the Fort resorted to it. It was. 
built by a rich Marwaree of that name. It 
stUl exists there, but almost wholly filled 
in with onty a two-feet oi^ening at the 
top, just near the judges' entrance gate of 
the High Court, facing the^Oval. Aga^l^ 
underneath the rampart walls, specially 
in what is now loiown as the Hornby 
Road, as well as in Fort Street and the 
Mint Road, wells had been constructed 
which even in the fifties were deemed to 
be “ ancient. ” These wells also were 
crowded from early morning till night 
all throughout the summer season. But 
the names of the benevolent builders 
of these wells have now lapsed into 
oblivion unless the Municipal Corpora- 
tion has a record of them. 
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Chapter XXXIII.— PHIIvi^NTHROPY 
POR THE SUPPLY OF WATER. 
CHRONIC INADEQUACY, CONS- 
TRUCTION OF TPIE VEHAR 
LATa2. 

R eference has more than once 
been made in previous chap- 
ters to that great name in Bombay 
phUanthropj'^, viz., Framji Cowasji. 
He was not onty a genuine philanthro- 
pist but a leader ot men and high 
entei-prise. Many were his benevolent 
activities which have been time out 
of number referred to by his contem- 
poraries and which have been lecognised 
b}'' the present generation. Among 
those activities maj’' be mentioned one 
or two in regard to the water-supply 
of Bombay during his own lifetime^ 
It was he who first conceived the very 
practical idea of diverting water from 
a distant source to where it was most 
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needed. In, 1837, it is recorded, tliat 
he obtained the freehold lease of what 
is known as the Pawai Estate. This 
estate covered a very large area of fer- 
tile ground with an ample supply of 
water. Mr. Framji here carried on- a 
large number of experiments in agri- 
culture and horticulture. He was enabl- 
• ed to gratify this favourite pursuit of his 
because of the abundant supply of water 
.there and in its vicinity. That vicinity, 
as we all know, was later on fully survey- 
ed with the view of securing for the city 
a large reservoir. Vehar, which is only 
next to Pawai, was considered a great 
catchment area for the water flowing 
from the surrounding hills. Now it 
happened that a large tank was built 
some years ago before by another bene- 
volent Parsi gentleman known as Mr. 
Cowasji Patel. It was constructed on 
a very central site in the town, the same 
where it so long stood till wholly fiUerl 
in the other day. It was next door to 
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the great charitable institation Jmown 
as Madhav Bag founded by Messrs.' 
Vurjivandas and Narottajndas, two duti- 
fal and honoured sons of Madhavdas, 
who.was a leader of the Kapole communi- 
ty in his own days. Cowasji Patel 
Tank Road, which should not be con- 
founded with Cowasji Patel Street in 
the Fort, derives its name from this tank. 
In 1846 this tank which was so largely 
resorted to by the inhabitants of the 
locality in which it was situated, was 
found short of its normal quantity of 
water, and it is related that Framji 
Cowasji conceived the happy idea of sup- 
plying the deficiency by causing water 
to be conveyed there from the oart 
known as Mugbhat. He caused three 
wells to be sunk in that oart and water 
was supplied to the tank thence by means 
of steam machinery which cost about 
Rs. 30,000. Again, from Cowasji Patel 
Tank he introduced by means of an aque- 
duct water in two other tanks at Duncan 
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Road popularly laio^ai as “Do Tanki.’^ 
But lie had also undertaken to keep 
tliese two tanlis supplied with water 
on certain conditions he made with the 
Government of the day in reference to 
the rents and revenues of his Pawai 
Estate. These facts tell us how a phil- 
anthropist of the type of Framji Cowasji 
removed the hardships of the chronic 
deficiency of water in a crowded part of 
the town of Bombay. It was the same 
spirit of benevolence which led a number 
of well-to-do and wealthy persons to 
dig wells and tanks all over the city, 
here, there and everywhere for the 
free use of the people. In reference to 
the “ Do Tanki “ (Two Tanks) it may- 
be here mentioned that it was the gift 
of a Mahomedan gentleman, one Suslaji 
Subanji, who constructed them in 1826. 
Mas tan Tank, Nawab's Tank, Sankli . 
Tank and so on, names still extant, at. 
once inform ns how charitable Hindus 
and Mahomedans of the first half of the 
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nineteenth century vied with each other 
to supply this great necessary of life 
to the masses in the town by the con- 
struction of large tanks. The Municipal 
Executive of our day seem to give the 
go-by to the history of wells and tanks 
and brush aside all reasonable sugges- 
tions to keep open a large number of 
these, which even to-day supply potable 
water to the poor instead of indis- 
criminately causing them to be filled in 
under the pretext of their breeding 
anopheles a big bugbear. 

First Attempt At a Reservoir. 

But let us now come to the first 
practical attempt at constructing a 
large reservoir where water may be 
collected and eventually supplied by 
means of gravitation to the citj'. Colon- 
el Crawford submitted to the Govern- 
ment or the Municipal authorities of 
the day three projects. The first was 
for intercepting the water (as related 
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by Mr. Michael in his history of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation) “of 
the stream which formerh’- took its rise 
near the village of Vehar, at a point not 
far from Koorla. Here the water was to 
be iiumpecl up and brought under pres- 
sure into Bombay by iron pipes. The 
dam was not to be built to retain any 
large quantity of water, but merely to 
give sufficient dqith to pump from. 
This supply every year could last so 
long only as the stream continued to 
flow or from the setting in of the mon- 
soon up to about December. For the 
supply of the town during the other 
months a series of reservoirs were to be 
formed along the course of the stream 
above the dam, and as the stream dried 
up, the water in these reservoirs was to 
be let down to the lowest one where 
the pumps were to be placed.” 

“An alternative scheme suggested 
by him was to drain the Kurla valley 
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by a system of underground channels 
to the point where the water was to be 
pumped up.” 

“His second xiroject was to erect 
an engine at a favourable iDoint on a hill 
in the village of Vehar near Kurla (12th 
milestone from Bombay*) and to convey 
water to Bombay by jpipes. This pro- 
ject was estimated to cost £52,063.” 

Other x^rojects followed. One from 
Colonel De Lisle and another from Mr. 
Conybeare who was engineer to the 
Board of Conservancy m 1851. Both 
were disapproved of b}* the Government. 
At last in 1855, Mr. Conybeare sub- 
mitted another alternative report which 
was finally adopted and it was on the 
basis of that report that the present 
Vehar Lake was constructed. 

The First Water Supply From Vehar, 

Many were the vicissitudes that 
occurred before the completion of the 
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works, but, after all, the people of Bom- 
bay were gratified when they first got 
their water at their own doors from 
Vehar in 1864; though the water was 
actually introduced into the city in 1859- 
The distribution service in the town 
was not completed till 4 or 5 years after. 
There was Universal joy on the occasion 
and everybody hopefully looked forward 
to an era of a constant and adequate 
supply and to the diminution of cholera. 
But it must be observed here that in 
the fifties the scarcity of water was a 
crying evil and the writer himself can 
bear his personal testimony to the 
scenes he viewed with his own e^’-es 
which happened in the Fort where he 
hved all throughout this period during 
summer. It should be remembered that 
such scenes were not only common to 
the Fort. They were eaperienced outside 
the Fort by many an old resident still liv- 
ing, septuagenarians, octogenarians and 
nonogenarians. But what are we to say 



to almost identical scenes %vluch jncet iis 
even to-day, fully half a centuiy after 
the introduction of Veluir water and 
nearly a quarter of a centuiy' after that 
of Tansa ? In the fifties the ^lopulat ion 
was no more tliaii between five and six 
lakhs. At the date of the introvluction 
of Vehar wa.ter in the early sixties the 
jjoimlation had swelletl to eight lakhs 
and over, principally owing to the large 
inhux of traders in cotUm during the 
course of the American Civil War and 
to tile lever of speculation wliich raged 
so furiously during the two years ending 
31st March, 1SO5. The -[lopulation to-day 
estimated at twelve lakhs, ^nactically 50 
jjer cent, more than what it was in 186.}. 
But the (juantity of water supplied has 
been iiiunensely increased, say more than 
double, by the auxiliary Tulsi and the 
great Tansa. Under the circumstances, 
is it not reasonable to enquire why in the 
face of such statistical facts the poorest 
masses should, on the brcalcdown of 
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our supply for even six hours and 
more, present scenes at the ' public 
taps and elsewhere not unlike those of 
the days when the water deficiency 
was chronic ? More. We have two bal- 
ancing reservoirs, one at Bhandarwada 
and one at Malabar Hill. It seems there 
is a large daily draw off by the 90 cotton 
factories now in our midst, besides flour 
and other minor establishments. Again, 
there is a huge floating population at 
the docks and in the harbour. Look 
at the number of steam vessels and 
native craft annually arriving and de- 
parting from oUr shores. Lastly, there 
is the enormous consumption of water 
by those modem glorified caravanse- 
rais euphemistically called hotels. Just 
consider the influx of passengers from 
all the four quarters of the globe be- 
tween October and March. We may 
add to our list the two big railways 
with their termini and the quantity 
of water which their workshops and 
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Iuc<.)Juotivv.*s cun.sxuue from day to-day. 
Tlic.sc c;mscs may be rcuisonably ])leaded 
atjainst tiic parrot-eiy* of tliose who are 
pei'i)etiially raii^ing their lamentations 
on the inadecjuacy of the water-supply 
in and out of the Coii)oratiojii, 

But having said so much, there -is 
yet a residue in the matter of our water- 
supply which is not yet satisfactorily 
explained by our Municipal ICxecUtive, 
Our successive water engineers have 
been i»erfectly at sea when questioned 
on this one residuum of fact. Is it a 
wonder if there is the same cry of in- 
sulhcieucy of water to-day with a ])opu- 
lation of 12 lakhs as when 50 years ago 
there was with a poi)ulation of eight 
lakhs :uid when neither Vehar nor 
l\ilsi nor Tansa bake waters were avail- 
able ? This is a jm/.xlc, and Xiombay 
would gladly give a prize of ten thousand 
pounds to any expert who could pro- 
pound the real solution of this great 
hydraulic problem. 
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Chapter XXXVI.— SBWERS AND 
DRAINS. 

A fter a reference to the state of the 
population and water-supply in 
the city in 1850-60, it will be in the fitness 
of things that the condition of drainage 
should be described. Half a century ago 
and more the town was unsewered. 
Drainage in the modem acceptation of 
the term, that is to say, as understood by 
our latter day hakims of sanitation, was 
unknown. There were storm water 
drains as far as Girgaum and Grant 
Road. The then suburban sections of 
the city were innocent of even these 
primitive sanitary contrivances. These 
drains were in the middle of roads, streets 
and lanes and were so constracted as 
to allow of ventilation by means of 
perforated square stone covers on the 
surface of the road. Types of these 
primitive contrivances may still be 
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seen in parts of the Northern Fort and 
in the town. The practice was to clean 
these by uncovering the perforated stone 
and by ladling out the dirty waters 
mixed with suUage in a horrible state 
of decomposition. The black foul semi 
liquid stuff was first thrown out on both 
sides of a street or road in a heap and 
after a ''day or two carted away. The 
work was generalUy done by the lowest 
class of people commonly known as “ par- 
varis ” a class still flourishing in the 
city. The cleansing out operation was 
performed twice a year in the principal 
thoroughfares and srteets and once in 
the lanes. The decomposed gases emit- 
ted from the perforated covers saturated 
the atmosphere with foul exhalations 
and were not a mean contributory cause 
of fevers which in those days were not 
so minutely classified as they have 
been for some years past. Typhoid 
and remittant fever may have been 
known to the doctors of the period, but 
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the masses only knew them by the gene- 
ric name of fever all the clivers kinds 
presently nomendatured. 

Open Sewers. 

Be3''ond the storm water sewers 
there were open sewers, a foot or so vide, 
Thej* were' like so many trenches \vhich 
went in front of dwelling houges chiefly 
in the crowded localities outside the 
Fort. The whole of Dhobitalao, Chan- 
danwadi, Girgaum proper, Mandvi, Kha- 
ra Kuva and so on had these elongated 
cesspools. The only difference be- 
tween the covered sewers and these cess^ 
l^ools was that the latter had the advan- 
tage of sunlight and open air. So far 
these cesspools were not so deadly in 
their effect on the health of the resi- 
dents hi the localities mentioned as the 
other. The foulest matter used to be 
discharged at certain points on the eas- 
tern and western foreshores, which were 
connected by some old obsolete kinds 
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of drains built as far back as 1824. 
Some of tbe channels may still be dis- 
covered when dug out. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the extremely rudimentary system of 
sewers, for there was no drainage, was 
the principal cause of engendering fevers^ 
If the insufficient and impure supply 
of water annually claimed a large holo- 
caust causing deaths from cholera from 
2,000 to 4,000 and more this condition 
of the sewers and the cesspools sowed the 
germs of fever. Add to this the low vitali- 
ty of the mass who lived in their kotris, 
as insanitary as those to be witnessed in 
scores' of slums to-day, together with their 
overcrowding and it will be intelligible 
why Bombay in the fifties and the early 
sixties was so unhealthy. The rq>ort 
of that able sanitary officer. Dr. Leith, 
and a little later on of Dr. Haines, an 
equally able sanitarian, whom I still 
recall as my Professor of Chemistiy’^ and 
Botan^’- in Blphinstone College (1858-59) 
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show what the unhealthy condition was. 
Perhaps the following quotation from 
Dr. Haines’ report would not be unin- 
structive for comparing notes with the 
condition of health still prevalent in 
what is magniloquently called “Beauti- 
ful Bombay — ” or the “ Bombay of 
Palms and Palaces.” Yet, the purdah 
only of the beauty of the outer part of 
the city needs to be Uplifted to enable 
the impartial sanitarian of to-day to see 
' -w’hat iDoints of sameness were to be f oimd 
in the beginning of the sixties when Dr. 
Haines made his report. He observed 
that the average of male mortality 
between 1853 and 1861 was 125 to 100 
females. In those da5*s tlie first great 
tide ol labour immigration in the city had 
not set in till after 1858 or thereabouts 
when the pioneers of public works by 
private enterprise came on the scene. 
The Blphinstone Band Company, estab- 
lished by the great firm of Messrs. Nicol 
and Company, had just started works of 
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reclamation of the eastern foreshore;. 
And later on, in 1863, was the second 
great tide caused by similar reclamation 
of Backbay under the direction of 
another equally distinguished firm, that 
of Messrs. Ritchie Stuart and Company. 
The brothers Fleming were conq)icuous 
in the first and Messrs. Tracey and 
Michael Scott in the second enterprise. 
But to proceed with Dr. Haines’ report : 
"It is sufficiently obvious from the 
figures that the state of public health 
in this town is in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory.” He pointed out the 
causes which contributed to that insani- 
tary condition. Those which fatally 
contributed to the result were "squalid 
filth within doors and without, 
deficient arrangements for scavenging 
and imperfect drainage." As to the 
low state of vitality of the masses. 
Dr. Haines said : It was “caused by 
the difficulty of procuring sufficient and 
wholesome, food and especially by their 



breatliing for ten or twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four the stifling atmos- 
phere of their narrow and crowded cham- 
bers loaded with animal exhalations.” 
What a dismal, sidcening picture that 
was of the life of the masses in those 
days! Are they any better off to-day ? , 
That is a problem which may well, 
engage the attention of our sanitarians. 
Overcrowding is as intense in 1919 as 
it was in i860 and 1863. 

Insanitary Chawls of to=day. 

Then as to the insanitary kotris. 
How are the labouring masses better 
situated I Are those insanitary chawls 
to be found by the hundreds in the 
slums in any way better than the more 
lowly ones of fifty and sixty years ago ? 
Just reflect on this important aspect of 
the question from another point. In 
those days municipal conservancy was 
of a rudimentary character ; there was 
no organised Kunicipality and no Health 
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Officer with a well-paid stajBP of deputies 
and a host of outdoor injectors. 
There was an impure and ind.equate 
water-supply : there was only an apology 
for any kind of drains, scientific or un- 
scientific, ancient or modern. They had 
hardly even two lakhs per annum to 
spend on the whole conservancy of the 
town numbering between five lakhs to 
eight lakhs at the date of Dr. Haines’ 
report, where we now ^end the liberal 
sum of 25 lakhs as our gross expendi- 
ture on sanitation and conservancy. But 
what is the result ? Can it be honestly 
averred that sanitarily Bombay is better 
to-day ? We have now a water-supply 
of fairly pure, water which brings in a 
fat revenue of over 15 lakhs. Our water 
works have cost over three and a Tialf 
crores. We have what is euphemisti- 
cally called a “ scientific system of drain- 
age,” huge underground ovoid sewers 
which generate the most poisonous 
gases ; and we have many new-fangled 
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sanitary institutions of the day, besides 
big hoq)itals and a dozen municipal 
dispensaries. Is overcrowding less or 
more ? And if the state of things des- 
cribed by Dr. Haines nearly 6o years ago 
is still existent, perhaps, with a shade of 
amelioration here and there, can we lay 
the flattering unction to our conscience 
and unhesitatingly declare that the 
Bombay of 1919 is sanitarily better ojff 
than that of 1850-60 ? And how much 
of insani+ation is owing to our scientific 
drains ? But thereby hangs a dismal, 
nay gruesome, tale which must be 
related. 
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Ch^vpter XXXV.— Mr. CONY- 
BEARE'S GRUESOME PICTURE 
OF DRAINS— Dr. BLANEY— THE 
DRAINAGE COmnsSION. 

S OMETHING fuller and more author- 
itative iu matters of conser- 
vau.cj'’ in the city during the fifties needs 
to be related. For instance, in 1852, 
Mr. Conybeare, Superintedent of re- 
pairs to the Jilunicipality of the day, had 
submitted a report to the Board of 
Conservancy in the matter of the so- 
called drains then existing which it is 
useful to recall here. “ Open drains,” 
he said, " or rather receptacles for filth 
abound to the native town to an extent, 
I believe, to be unparalleled elsewhere. 
Secondly, that in most divisions of na- 
tive towns our population is overcrowd- 
ed beyond all English precedents. And 
for these two reasons I think we may 
confidently expect that in Bombay the 
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drainage of imdraijied streets will be 
attended by so much larger reduction 
in the deatli-rate than has been found 
to result from similar improvement in 
England.” But it took another quarter 
of a century and more to make a start, 
and that not without the machinery of a 
drainage commission as a pr^minary. 
Eater on, a reference to that Commission 
will be made. But meanwhile another 
extract may be quoted from Hr. Cony- 
beare’s report tp inform the smiitary 
student of the day of the description 
the drains. ‘‘The open drains, or 
rather uncovered receptacles- of filth, 
that I have alluded to, are the open 
side gutters b^'^ wliich nearly every street 
in the native town is polluted. These 
do not deserve the name of drains. . . . 
These side gutters can therefore only 
be considered in the light of continuous 
open cesspools extending along both sides 
the whole length of nearly every street 
of the native town and rendered 
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(irrespective of their of their greater 
extent) more objectionablethan ordinat^^ 
cessj^ools by the circumstance of their 
being in actual contact with and soaking 
into the foundations of the whole street 
frontage of each house.” Here is a 
grai)hic but faithful description of the 
rudimentary drains or cesspools which 
existed in the town nearty three-quarters 
of a century ago. The writer can add 
his own testimony to the above statement 
of facts. How dangerous were these cess- 
IDOols to public health, and yet how they 
were tolerated even in the fifties no man 
can tell. Perhaps a guess may be allowed 
in oire direction, namely, that sanitary 
science was elementarr' at that period for 
practical pur-poses everr in England and 
on the Coirtinent. Thus all was darkness 
hr Bornba3’' and one gerreration after air- 
other lived in a happy-go-lucky style 
oblivious of the heavy bill of anirual 
mortality and altogether ignorant of 
what the local sanitarj* authority 
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contifluously reported to his Goverji- 
jnent. Said Mr. Conybeare : ‘‘The evils 
arising from cesspools or open receptacles 
of filth of even ordinary extent and posi- 
tion is thus stated inthe first report of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for enquiry 
into the state of large town and districts.” 
‘‘The medical witnesses have brought 
before us facts in support of their 
strong^ urged and unanimous opinion 
that no population can be healthy 
which lived amidst cesspools or upon a 
soil permeated-}^ decomposing animal or 
vegetable refuse giving off impimties to 
the air in their houses and in the streets.” 
Many instances occur where the walls of 
the adjoining houses are constantly wet 
with fcetid fluid which frequently affects 
the atmosphere of the rooms so as to 
render it impossible to keep food for one 
single night without its being tainted.” 

But judging from events it ^seemed 
as if Mr. Conybeare, the sanitarian 
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in advance of his times in Bombay 
city, had cried in the wilderness and the 
narrative he related in his report further 
emphasises the fact. 

Police More Important Than Drains ! 1 1 

For, at a meeting of their Worships, 
the ancient Bench of Justices, the wise 
men composing it resolved that a police- 
man was of greater necessity to prevent 
a murder here and there than any con- 
sideration of sanitation! So in conform- 
ity with this wonderful civic logic, they 
resolved to spend Rs. 30,000 in streng- 
thening the police, but refused to spend 
the same sum on the improvement 
of public health ! They entirely forgot 
what overcrowding and the miasma- 
tic cesspools did by way of killing inno- 
cent people in a year. The policeman, 
so bitterly argued Mr. Conybeare, at the 
best would be useful in saving 3 per cent, 
of murders, but the Rs. 30,000 on sani- 
tation would save 30 per cent, of lives 
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lost by preve^tible causes, specially 
by reason of poisonous drains ! But 
tbe Cimmerian darkness on sanitation 
prevalent in tbe fifties has not entirely 
been dissipated even in tbe year of 
grace 1919. For tbe person walking 
in tbe many congested streets of tbe 
town to-day, witb eyes open and bis 
olfactory nerves attuned to a lively 
sensibility, might tell us that the 
ignorance still prevailing is astounding* 
despite tbe leaflets and tbe limelights; 
besides tbe lecturers dnd the sisters 
of mercy, which tbe indefatigable 
Dr. Turner had been so assiduous 
in thrusting on them witb all the 
reasoned enthusiasm of the benevolent 
Samaritan. Such is tbe knowledge of 
rudimentary sanitation among the 
masses to-day. This unit is oblivious 
and heedless of aught else save how 
daily to fill his belly and that of 
his children. The stem necessity of 
maintenance or nourishment overrides 
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the trumpet call of the sanitarian. 
Education alone is the solvent. 

Dr. Blaney. 

There was that good citizen of 
renown and medicine, Dr. Blaney. An 
Irishman hy birth, he set foot on the 
soil of Bombay in 1845, when Sandy 
Seventy was in his swaddling clothes. 
He made the city his domicile to carry on 
his profession. But after a few years’ 
experience, with eyes and ears open, 
he soon came to the conclusion that the 
two dire necessities of the growing and 
changing Bombay were a pure 3ui)ply 
of water and a clean toum, free from 
poisonous and insidious gases. And as 
he watched, like the onlooker from a 
near distance, ,what was going on 
and what the witclies at Bombay 
Castle were about, he determined to 
be himself a sanitary reformer. ’ As 
his practice grew he discovered how al 
kinds of poisonous fevers claimed a 
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hinder arul larger iiumbt;r iti victims. 
So he i>ev,aJi hauuucrijig ;iv.*ay on the 
.'tuhjcct v.ith oUscivatton ;uul e:>:pcriejicc, 
fir-st in the aivl later on from 

hi:; fxopvr ulacc al the iiexidi of Justices 
aiivl it.* .>uccc:‘.<or. tiic ftonihuy Jhmici- 
|>al Corposatiou. 'I’he proceedings of 
the Legislative Council in when 

Mr. Walter Ca.-:-cls^ a great name in the 
mercantile cojnmunity. thundered away 
on the in.^anitary ctuulitiou of IJoinbay, 
Oil the iiitrorUicLtoa by him of the first 
Ih.*mbay Municipal Idll, were a great 
•stimulu.s to the oublic spirit and acti- 

* K 

vity of that good doctor. Consen,’ancy 
ftn years together was the principal 
theme of his song in the Corporation. 
Time rolled on its onward course. Muni- 
cipal ComniLssioner.s in turn deplored 
the iimirained condition of the town and 
the muiual iiolocaiists from fever. So 
too did tile Health Oilicers in their turn, 
till one day at last public opinion forced 
the hands of the Government to give 



Ijractic'al oiTect to the cries of the en- 
lighteued citizens for a perfect, wdl- 
cousidered and well-digested scheme • 
of drainage. So iu the October of 1877 
the Government by a Resolution ap- 
pointed a Cdmmittee to investigate the 
whole piol.km as to how the drainage 
of the cit'.' O' V I Id be best carried out 
and at wiuit expense. 

A L i. entable Mistake. 

The scope of the reference was 
wide and embraced many an enquiry 
into divers di ections. The Committee 
consisted of Dr. Hunter, First Physician 
of Sir J, J. Hospital as President, Mr. 
Wilson Bell, Engineer of the G. I. P. 
Railway Company, Mr. Walton, Muni- 
cipal Engineer, Mr. Redder, once Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, Mr, Ormiston of 
the Port Trust, Mr. Arthur Crawford, 
Dr. Cook, and Captain Maryatt, then 
Deputy Consulting Engineer for Railways 
Ample evidence of all kinds of experts 
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^as taken and owing to the peremp- 
tory instructions of Sir Richard Temple, 
-who, for reward of his labours as the Im- 
p)erial Famine Commissioner of 1876-77 
was appointed Governor of Bombay, the 
report was hastened on and submitted 
to Government by 22nd January 1878. 
The beauty of this ill-digested and 
liastily considered report was that its 
main recomm endation to construct 
ovoid underground drains was against 
the weight of the majority of expert 
evidence. Dr. Blaney was no mean 
witness and he opined that such drains 
were utterly unsuited to a tropical 
city and would be the largest gene- 
rators of poisonous gases converting 
the city into a “ hugemephitictmiple.’' 
That prophecy has been most lamentab- 
ly realised for 5’-ears past and a crore 
of rupees and more has been wasted. 
Another 2 crores will now be needed to 
• convert the “ mephitic temple ' ‘ into a 
^perfect H3^geia. 
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Chapter XXXVI.— P R I M I T I V E - 

lighting in the fifties. 


L ighting and iDolice have long since 
been recognised as the two eyes 
of a great city. So much so that it is 
a common phrase on the lip of the 
man in the street, that a shining light 
in a street is worth two laolicemen. The 
service which public lighting renders 
to a community is deemed so invaluable 
for purposes of protection of life and 
property that throughout the civilised 
world lighting is deemed a sine qua 
non of modern civilisation. It is impos 
sible for us, who inherit the civilisa- 
tion of centuries from historic times, to 
conceive how tlie ancients, whether in 
India, Persia, Arabia and Asia Minor 
or in Egypt or in Greece or Rome 
managed without street lights. Lamps • 
or lights there may have been in dwelling 
houses in cities as in rural areas. But. 
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•rthere is no record of lighting public 
roads and streets. So that it is possible 
to conceive the Cimmerian darkness 
which must have clothed cities from 
times immemorial to within three or 
four centuries ago. He would make 
a name for himself who could enter on 
this virgin field of research as to 
lighting from historic times to date. 
Ours is an age prolific in a variety of 
researches. Why then should not a 
research in this direction be undertaken 
by some one competent for the task ? 

Rudimentary Lighting. 

I^eaving this.subject alone, it ma5^ be 
worth knowing how Bombay fared in re- 
ference to public lighting during the 
fifties ? Thereby hangs a tale which 
is as instructive as that of water-supply 
and drainage. The city had a kind of 
rudimentary lighting on some of the pub- 
lic roads. At long distances on the Espla- 
nade Road were to be seen after dusk 
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oil buttees with dirty oil and flidsering 
wicks which gave an exceedingly dim, 
light. Were one to compare its power 
with that of the gas and electric lamps 
of the day it would be no exaggeration . 
to say that the street buttees of the^ 
fifties were like so many farthing rush 
lights. Still that was even a good 
beginning when the fact is recalled 
that prior to 1842 the city remained . 
in a condition o f b ^sful darkness 
after e ventid e. The first few oil lamps 
ph posts- came to be used after 1842, 
thanks to the wonderful civic eirergy 
displayed by the Worshipful Bench of 
Justices of the times. The matter was 
mooted as tar back as 1832. But it 
took ten long 5''ears to introduce this 
“ great ” reform ! Nevertheless, the 
citizens of 1842 ma^* thank their stars 
that the delay was not so j)^ovoking or 
protracted as that whidi first gave her 
an adequate supply of pure water after 
fuUy fifty years of circumlocution and 
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red tape. Verily in all respects Bombay, 
was an Arcadia, or a Sleepy Hollow 
if you please, during well nigh the first 
two centuries after her acquisition by 
the British. Her progress in all vital 
directions was at the pace of the 
though we are bound to say that she 
has made up, and more than made up 
five hundredfold, for her past Arcadian 
simplicity of civilisation between 1850 
and now. She has really grown and 
expanded since the railway era with all 
the speed of the fastest express. 

20 Years’ Progress. 

And here we might just give a 
glimpse, and a glimpse only, of what had 
taken place since 1832 when the matter 
of public street lighting was seriously 
mooted by the Bench of Justices. That 
historical entity of the times met in 
the first place to find out authoritatively 
whether they were empowered at all 
to undertake the lighting. The legal 
adviser having set at rest all qualms 
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of civic conscience, so sensitive of law 
and order, on the point, the worshipful 
masters of the citj’ might resolved to 
enquire as to the localities or areas where 
lights should be and what the cost of 
lamps, posts and oil buttees would be. 
The^’ went to sleep thereafter, taking 
perhaps their forty winks, before again 
rising themselves to a fever of activity. 
A few lamps, number unknown, were 
placed in position in 1843. And it seems 
that ten years later their number did 
not exceed 50 ! ! ! But the want of the 
eternal pence was the greatest drawback 
to carry out any number of improve- 
ments suggested to the Justices. And 
witli that economic couscieirce which 
is still to be seen so keenlj' rampant in 
their successors of to-day in civic affairs, 
the Justices would only light the lamps 
from dusk to midnight and none during 
the moonlight hours. And what may 
be the annual cost of each such lamp ? 
Just Rs. 17. 
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Chronic House-breaking. 

It may at this stage be useful to 
arecall the dismal fact that both lighting, 
•and police had been forced on the Jus- 
tices by reason of the chronic condition 
■of housebreaking and theft prevailing 
in the town after dark. The least crowd- 
ed were most liable. So also the 
maidans. It has been authentically 
^elated that gangs of thieves used to 
go about armed, causing great terror 
to the law-abiding citizens. Life and 
property were considerably Unsafe. And 
many were the complaints of the leading 
citizens to those in authority to do 
something effective to allay that terror. 
Murders were not infrequent, and it was 
hardly the case that more than 20 to 
25 per cent, of the stolen property was 
recovered by’’ the sparse police of those 
days. Sandy Seventy well remem- 
bers some thrilling stories of the raids 
of those armed crews of thieves at 
Girgaum which was more or less a^ 
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suburb.. It was one of tlie strongholds 
^ these men owing to many exposed 
parts and fields and oarts. There was a 
countiy'-house where his father used to 
resort and twice in one memorable 
year the gharry conveying him and 
his parents to the Fort was pursued 
by these rascals. As the Angrias were 
the pirates on the high seas so this 
fraternity on land, these highway’' 
robbers, were carrying on their nightly 
raids with impunity. Each house 
with a verandah in the Fort, 
in Khetwad3', Chandanwad3»’ and Gir- 
gaum had a lantern with a lamp hung. 
The doors and windows of the ground 
floor of the houses were fast locked 
and bolted after dark and the well-to- 
do kept Ramosis of the old village 
watchmen type to guard their premises 
at night. These robbers greatly fright- 
ened women and children. Persons driv- 
ing in carriages used to keep fast- 
going horses so that the armed robbers. 
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with naked swords in their hands, shotild 
not overtake them. But more of this 
when the police of the period comes to 
be described. 

The First Gas Lamps. 

Sufficient to say that buttee lamps, 
which increased year after year, in 
numbers were universally deemed in- 
efficient to light the town. So that 
in 1859 the Justices resolved to intro- 
duce gas. Some corre^ondence ensued 
as to the financing of lighting by gas 
when finall}’^ introduced. The Govern- 
ment suggested that the Justices should 
raise a special loan. But eventually 

9 

it was deemed best that an English Com- 
pany should be invited to take up the 
work. And some enterprising citizens 
of the day, including the firm of Messrs. 
Nicol and Company, arranged for the 
successful floating of what is now the 
Bombay Gas Company. It was in 1865 
that Bombay was first lit with gas, that 
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is to say, the principal public streets. 
The first year had only 220 gas lamps. 
Great as was the satisfaction of the citi- 
zens when Vehar water was first intro- 
duced into the city a little earlier, there 
was greater satisfaction when gas light 
was introduced. And so remarkably did 
the people appreciate it that some rich 
citizens offered the Municipality, then 
just established, to present those huge 
five and three light lamps with fine posts 
at the junction of the great roads in the 
city. Mr. Arthur Crawford was greatly 
instrumental in thus promoting this 
branch of civic utility, and it is well 
known that some worthy wag of the 
time nick-named those triangular lights 
as " Crawford's fireflies," from the fact 
that the lamps when lighted looked from 
a distance like so many fireflies hanging 
in the air ! 
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Chapter XXXVTI.— THE EVOLU- 

TION OF THE POLICE. 

T he writer of these lines frankly con- 
fesses his ignorance of the existence 
of any elaborate and comprehensive 
history of the Police from histone- times. 
Should such a history exist it would 
prove not onl3' a most interesting and 
instructive narrative but an invaluable 
nade mecum for all the great States 
of the world. East and West. More. 
From the point of the political philoso- 
pher, it would make a fascinating chapter 
of human evolution. Modem civilisa- 
tion traces our complex society to the 
, humble primitive village. iVnd it is to be 
presum-ed that the history’’ of the village 
from historic times would give us the 
genesis of the police, beginning with the 
village watchman. He may be taken 
as the embr\’'o, the protoplasmic entity, 
whence has blossomed the full-blown 
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policeman, not forgetting the modem, 
spy, so disagreeably in vogue on the- 
surface of the globe, and nowhere a more- 
disagreeable intruder and unwelcome- 
guest than in this police-riddled and. 
police-ridden country. In the pastoral 
age the shepherd must have been 
the chief person who kept watch and. 
guard over his sheep lest his neighbour 
should spirit away his lamb or ewe- 
And in the agricultural condition which 
followed it, the cultivator in the field 
whence later on spning the village 
watchman. 

The watch, it may be imagined, 
was communal in its character till the 
development of the rural area into the- 
urban brought with it the first faint 
glimmerings of keeping watch and guard 
over individual property. The guard 
over life must have come many a genera- 
tion later on, as the village headman, 
in process of time became the patriarch, 
and afterwards the chief tribesman,. 
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to be eventually transfigured into the 
king. The patriarch or the headman 
of the tribe or the king would have not 
■only property to watch, but his person- 
ality to protect. Family feuds, leading 
i:o bloodshed, would necessitate superior 
class of watchmen, the dwarpal of ancient 
India, that is say, the keeper of the 
•gate. But as township developed and, 
population grew, and the idea of military 
fortifications began to dawn, tp, prevent 
a next door chief from making a raid 
on his neighbour, the superior naboths 
•eyeing with jealousy the adjoining vine- 
yards, the gates of the town would 
have then sentinels and watchmen. And 
if the town was surrounded with hills, 
those hills themselves would be the 
natural towers or turrets for its guarding. 
I,ater on beacon fires must have come 
into Use by these watchmen to give 
signal to other friendly hills. That was 
the ancient' telegraphic or signalling 
: system of which Aeschylus in his 
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*‘Agamemuon” and “Persians” has given 
us such a graphic description, till we 
come to the days of border chivalry in 
feudal and mediaeval ages and tlie Fiery 
Cross and beacon lights of Walter Scott. 
It would, however, be roaming into 
entirely a philosophic or evolutionary 
region to talk about the primitive 
system of watch which in our days has 
developed into the police, albeit the 
word is a derivation from the Greek 
polis. 

The Chowkidar. 

In the village communities of India 
the watchman or “ Chowkidar ” was 
an important entity, and our belief 
is that were modern civilisation to de- 
cline and sink back into the pristine con- 
dition it was thousands of years ago, 
this entity would be bound to exist. 
The chowkidar is immortal. The com- 
plexity, however, of modem sociely, 
has brought into play the i^oliceman 
as we know him to-day. Even 
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modern avatar does not carry his pedi- 
gree beyond a hundred years or more. 
The idea of a regular legion of watchmen 
to safeguard life and property is the 
product of oUr modern society of at the 
utmost fifteen decades. It is only in a 
civilised country, where wealth accumu- 
lates and where property springs up, 
and where, above all, the division of 
labour in its manifold aspects is well 
understood, that the ideal policeman 
can be manufactured and made to 
flourish. And our Indian policeman of 
the day is simply a miniature mockery 
of the great Bobby of London, the 
theme of world-wide admiration. 

The earliest settlers of British in 
Bombay no doubt brought with them 
from the old country their ideas of the 
policeman. That first and far-sighted 
maker of Bombay, Gerald Aungier, is 
said to have intuitively discovered in 
the Bhandari of Mahira and Mazagaon 
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the men well fitted to keep watch and 
ward. The tapper of the toddy tree, 
perched on one of its topmost branches 
may be taken as a good specimen of keen- 
eyed observer, looking afar like the sailor 
of an English ship, who could keej) his 
watch all round at a great distance. 
It may be that the Bliandari was there 
as such during the Portuguese occu- 
pation of Bombay, having r^ard to the 
fact that the immediate predecessors 
of the British in the town and island 
had their fortifications at Sion, Worlee, 
Sewree, Mahim, Bassein and so on 
They may have been soldiers undoubted- 
ly, but in all probability the Bhandaris 
were also enlisted as a kind of auxili- 
ary so that it is intelligible to under- 
stand Gerald Aungier organising them 
into a regular militia for keeping watch 
at certain places in the town. But 
night patrols were not instituted till 
1694. It has been already observed 
more than once that lawlessness and 
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brigandage were most rampant in tbe- 
seventeentb and eighteenth centuries. 
The Portuguese occupation of Bombay 
was frequently interrupted by the Angria 
and Moplah pirates and their counter- 
parts on land. They were a terror 
to the town. And it is an historical 
fact how about the close of the . 
seventeenth century the Seedees had. 
invaded the Fort and how the con- , 
spicUous gallantry of Cowasji Patel had 
freed that locality from those lawless- 
marauders. That gallantry was gener- 
ously rewarded by the East India Com- 
pany by way of inam lands to him 
and his successors, and it is well known, 
that till the middle of the nineteenth 
century the members of the Patel 
family enjoyed those lands till the vicis- 
situdes of fortune obliged them to part 
with a considerable amount. Highway 
robbery and brigandage . continued rife 
spasmodically for well nigh a hundred, 
and forty years with varying fortune. 
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The First Regular Police. 


But so long as the gang of thieves and 
robbers infested the town coming down 
or swooping like the Assyrian, they were 
a great terror to the populace, si)ecially 
to those living in less crowded i^arts of 
the town. It is said that Girgaum was 
their great objective and partly the Espla- 
nade. They would retire to the seques- 
tered suburban localities of Sion, iMahim 
and Worlee, and as there was no or- 
ganised force to pursue them day after 
day till arrested, they came down when- 
ever it suited their pui-pose and robbed 
and murdered people with impunity. 
It was this chronic condition of the 
unsafety of life and properW that led 
to the disbandment of the Bhandari 
militia and their conversion in 1771 
to a regular police. The strength, as 
recorded b}^ our official chronicler, was 
45 officers and 400 men. A few years 
later there was an addition in order 
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tliat the watch may be eontinupus 
by day and night. The chief was 
designated Lieutenant of Police, and 
the first holder of the office was one 
Mr. James Tod. It is not exactly 
known where his headquarters were; 
but it ma^'” be presumed by analogy 
that it was in the Fort lil^e all other 
important offices of the administration. 
It would be interesting to learn whether 
the street called Tod, in the Fort, running 
at right angles from Hornby Road, near 
Alice Buildings, was named after that 
officer. It should be remembered, as 
stated in one of the earliest chapters, 
that the greater part of the Fort was 
occupied by a number of civil officers, 
as it was mostly unbuilt and open 
altogether to the fresh westerly breezes. 
The Gunbow Street, which runs parallel 
in a northerly direction to Tod Street 
with Cowasji Patel Street between the 
two, was equally unbuilt in the west, 
and there for a. time our early civil. 
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court was accommodated iu the large 
oart, afterwards kno^vu as Mopla's 
pole. There is the tablet wliidi marks 
the place where the court sat. Similarly, 
it is to be presumed, the lane leading 
from Tod Street, north, to a short 
distance was called Barber hane, gener- 
ally attributed to a surgeon of that 
name. In all probability the surgeon 
and the I^ieutenant of the Police were 
given accommodation for their office 
as well as residence in that locality. 
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■Chapter XXXVIII.— THE POLICE- 
MAN OF THE FIFTIES. AND 
FAMOUS POLICE COMMISSIONER. 

I F the fifties of the nineteenth century- 
in Bombay were an epoch-making 
period in the history of the City of Bom- 
bay in many respects, as already narrated, 
they were not less so in the matter of 
police. But before describing some of the 
outstanding features during that decade 
which stands out as a great landmark, 
a few minor incidents in the evolution 
of the police prior to it may be briefly 
recorded here. One broad fact should 
be remembered, that from the date 
of the original formation of the police, 
its cost was defrayed by the city whose 
administration was entrusted to the 
Bench of Justices. But, while the cost 
of the city police elsewhere, as j^^ears 
rolled on, was defrayed in every other- 
part of the country by the Government, 



Bombay was, curiously enough, most 
exceptionally treated. The cost con- 
tinued to be charged to the Muni- 
cipality which, however, vainly attempt- , 
ed time out of number to have it 
transferred to the shoulders of the 
provincial authorities but without 
avail. It was only the persistent 
efforts and the courageous public ^irit 
of Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta which, 
after a protracted struggle of 50 years, 
led during the generous administration 
of Lord Lamington, to the police charges 
being wholly defrayed by the Bombay 
Government under certain well-guarded 
limitations and conditions. 

A “ Deputy of Police.” 

Though the designation of the 
Lieutenant of Police given by the local 
authorities in 1779 was not sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors in London, a 
year later they grudgingly sanctioned 
the magnificent sum of rupees three 
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thousajad per annttm for a " Deputy of 
Police." Wonderful Court of Directors 
were they, capable of ringing the refrain 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and 
worthy of some Gilbertian pen of that 
day ! Was it not a memorable event for 
that august authority only to substin 
tude the word “ Deputy " for I^ieu- 
tenant " ? But the poor paid Dq)uty 
on Rs. 250 per montii was scarcely able 
to cope with the robberies and other 
more serious, crimes prevaleht then^ 
having r^ard to the microscopic body 
of the police he was in charge of. Some 
regulations urgently needed were passed 
in 1779. These, however, would seem 
not to have had the slightest effect 
in reducing crime. For it has been 
related that the Grand Jury was con- 
strained in 1787 to make an emphatic 
protest against the inefficiency of the 
police in r^ressing crime. The Grand 
Jury, it may be observed, was the 
authority who had to find what was 
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called a ‘‘true bill” of indictment 
against the accused committed by 
the Magistrate to the quarterly Ses- 
sious. These functionaries had, there- 
fore, the necessary data before them to 
make the strong protest they did. 
They returned once more to their charge 
in 1793 which led to the passing of 
a Police Act in that year. As a corol- 
lary, it is to be presumed, of that 
enactment, the designation of the Deputy 
Commissioner came to be altered to 
Superintendent. It was no doubt a 
more imposing title indicating the im- 
portance of the authority. And this 
title^ it may be here obser^'^ed, con- 
tinued till Sir Prank Souter had it 
changed into the “ Commissioner ” in 
the seventies, after the Second Munici- 
pal Act or, as it is more generally known, 
the Municipal Reform BUI, was passed. 
That gallant Bahadur, who had earned 
a reputation for pursuing and arresting 
the rebel Tantia Topee, was ambitious 
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of a first class designation for a first 
class police in a city wliicii had already 
assumed tlie self-constituted but not 
unjustifiable title of the First City in 
India. But the more immediate effect 
of the Police Act of 1793 was the 
great improvement effected in the 
scheme of patrolling the City b}"- day 
and night. 

It seemed, however, that the tribe, 
of hardened robbers, in spite of all 
police vigilance and reforms, carried on 
their nefarious trade merrily, snapping 
their fingers at the full blown superin- 
tendent and laughing him and his posse 
of sepoj^s to scorn. At last the Govern- 
ment was constrained to appoint a strong 
Committee to investigate the matter 
and report what drastic methods 
should be adopted for the suppression 
so greatly vexed and of crime which 
frightened the peaceful population. And 
once more in 1809 Sir James Mackintosh 
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addressed the Grand Jury on the ineffici- 
encv of rthe Police. More, the Police 
Magistrate himself was inveighed against 
tor the unlawful practice of sentencing 
criminals in his police ofl&ce which was 
deemed irregular. The same distinguish- 
ed J udge or Recorder as he was then 
called promulgated his ordinance in 1802. 
In the teeth of all’ that was done 
gangs of well armed robbers infested 
the city. Affairs continued in this par- 
lous state till 1839 when the Worship- 
ful Bench so badly wanting in the 
eternal pence for many a chdc reform 
augmented the Police force at a cost 
of Rs. 10,000 per year, a considerable 
sum indeed for those days of inelastic 
Municipal revenue. 

Things -jogged on. The sea pkates 
and their masterful counterparts on 
land were unabated in their' awful 
depredations. At last the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce came to the 
rescue of the city. In those days it 
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was not only a power for good and. 
potential influence in matters of com- 
merce only. It took the keenest interest 
in civic affairs other than commercial. 
The Chamber, in response to an earnest 
appeal by the Indian citizens, addressed 
a long letter to the Government bring- 
ing to its notice the condition of affairs 
and the urgent expediency of saving 
mercantile goods traffic especially, 
from molestation. The following ex- 
tract from its Report of the meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce, held on 
28th September 1853, will inform the 
reader of the deplorable state of things 
in the city. 

“ Your Committee had its attention 
directed in June last to the alarming 
prevalence of robberies in the Rort, 
native town and Colaba and to the 
inefficieny of the Police force for the 
prevention and detection of these 
depredations, an inefficiency the more 
remarkable as the robberies referred to 
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to the appeal of the Committee, and 
with great alacrity and promptitude 
undertook to abate the evil. Said 
the Chamber : “ The result has been, in 
the opinion of your Committee to check 
in a great degree those disorders, 
and to allay the active alarm which 
the native trading community enter- 
tained on this subject.” In their 
next year’s rq)ort the Chamber grate- 
fully acknowledged the efforts which the 
Government of the distinguished Tord 
Elphinstone had made to check the rob- 
beries. ” Your Committee has the plea- 
sure to confirm and continue the favour- 
able testimony of its predecessors to the 
salutary effects of the reorganisation, 
and the real ability with which the 
operations of the force, preventive and 
detective, have been directed and superin- 
tended by Mr. Forjett, the officer 
specially selected for the arduous and 
delicate duty of introducing the much 
needed reform.” 
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Idol of the Public. 


Act r 3 of 1856 which was passed 
had had the most beuelicial effects. 
Apart from the inefficiency 01 the 
Police, the Committee of Inquiry!- inst- 
tuted about the time by the Govern- 
ment brought to light the rampant 
corruption which prevailed in the force, 
European and Indian. It was for- 
tunate indeed that Eord Elphinstone 
was able to engage in this arduous 
and responsible ])ost of the Superin- 
tendent of Police an officer of the 
calibre, detective talent and unceasing 
energy of Mr. Charles Forjett. With 
the police reformed under his able 
and active guidance and control it 
soon became a fine force, real 
guardians of the life and property of 
the citizens. The model force was 
highly jnaised. IVIr. Forjett ’s ubiquity, 
suppleness, liguistic lore and all other 
high qualifications made him the idol 
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■of the public. He was every iuch ap^ 
preciated as the Superintendent of Police. 
His name was a household word in the 
community. It was on the lips of the 
oldest person in the city and the young- 
est, after his daring discovery of the 
dangerous plot concocted by a sube- 
dar of the late Marine Battalion and a 
private of the loth Native Infantry, 
with half a dozen others, to raise a 
mutiny in the city on the Dhun-teras 
Day preceding the Dewali of the dark 
days of 1857 and pillage the town. The 
story of that magnificent detective abi- 
lity is too well-known to need any 
further mention here. 

The writer often saw this “ beau 
ideal ” of a Police Commissioner, a 
sun-dried man, of middle height, 
firmly seated in his saddle, generally 
in top-boots, going his round of the 
town. He also saw him on important 
public occasions when immense crowds 
.gathered in the streets, especially on 
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the' auspicious day of the Queeu’s 
Proclamation of 1S58, soon after sunset 
when the town was illuminated and all 
Bombay and its wife had turned out in 
the streets. Never have the contem- 
poraries of that period, still surviving, 
known another Police Commissioner of 
Mr. Forjett’s fearless courage, unique 
detective faculty, wealth of resources, 
great tact and diverse linguistic lore, 
although many able Commissioners have 
since adorned the Chiefship of the 
Bombay Police, from Sir Frank Souter 
down to the able and capable Mr. 
Edwardes. He was the Bayard of the 
Bombay Police, unsurpassed and still 
unapproached. He retired in 1863, 
though not so full of honours as Bombay 
had wished, seeing the number of inva- 
luable services he had rendered. Surely 
he was the Sav iour of Bombay in 1857. 

In conclusion, a few words must be 
said about the general impression the 
Police of the fiifties made on the mind 
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of the writer prior to its radical renova- 
tion by Mr. Forjett. The force was even 
then inadequate for the needs of the city 
then fast growing in population and also 
in trade. The men on patrol were planted 
far and wide so that it was always com- 
plained of that if any extraordinary 
events took place one could not find 
a policeman within half a mile, let alone a 
stone's throw, of the disturbance. The 
constabulary was ill-clad and ill-equipped 
albeit that the uniform was the same, 
the yellow pugree and the black coat 
which earned from some wit the soubri- 
quet of the “YeUow sealed bottle.” But 
worse was that not even five persons in 
the force knew how to read and write. 
Their pay was Rs. 6 which, perhaps, 
was not inadequate considering that the 
cost of living then was cheap enough, 
while the ordinary day labourer earned 
two annas per day. Indeed the police 
was not so much in evidence as it is 
to-day. They looked, when on duty 
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like men who had just come from the 
land of Rip Van Winlde. There was 
not a whit of difference between 
them and the common coolie from 
whose class they were recruited. They 
moved about leisurely a stolid unintel- 
ligent, unresourceful body of men. 
The police in those days were in charge 
of the fire extinguishing service. Kven 
here the^' had ueve^ been known to 
display an^’ great presence of ‘mind or 
the special aptitude needed for that 
kind of work. Indeed it impressed one 
as if they belonged to the Arcadian age 
of Bombay of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The European 
element in the force was veiy limited, 
while there were no mounted troops. 
They did not come into existence till 
1893. Neither was there any armed 
police. Altogether the policeman of the 
fifties was a sorry ^ecimen everyway 
of a watchman for a fast growing 
city like Bombay. 
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Chapter XXXIX.— THE EARLY 

EUROPEAN MERCHANTS OF 
BOMBAY. 

H aving briefly glanced at the 
condition of the city during the' 
fifties in respect of population, health, 
water-supply, conservancy, lighting and 
police, it will be in the fitness of things 
to take a fairly broad survey of the trade 
conditions generally of that eventful 
decade. In the first instance, it is 
essential to recall the fact of the very 
imperfect system of registration of the 
foreign trade at Bombay port. Consider- 
ing that, even in Great Britain, the value 
of an accurate registration- of imports and 
exports was only beginning to be rea- 
lised, it need not surprise us that tha 
customs authorities at all the principal 
Indian ports, Bombay included, had 
only a most rudimentary organisation 
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for the purpose. No doubt the Goverii- 
luent had some time before created the- 
post of what was known as “ The Re- 
porter General t)f Kxternal Commerce." 
He could not have been a person regu- 
larly trained for the purpose, seeing that 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
itself a young, though active and vigor- 
ous, institution of about fourteen years' 
standing, had been wrangling some- 
where between 1848 and 1S50 with the 
local Government about a burden which 
was attempted to be foisted on that ju- 
venile organisation of Bombay trade at 
that date. Rudimentary as the system, 
of registration was, the Chamber was 
asked to contribute a hundred rupees 
per month towards the printing of the 
returns which that body wished to be 
furnished with. It contended that it 
was the duty of the State to keep itself 
well informed for its own revenue 
and statistical purposes, and, therefore, 
whatever the expense ought to be 



borne by it. It was no part of tbe 
Chamber’s functions to take upon itself 
such a duty, and if it demanded a regu- 
lar monthly return of imports and ex- 
ports, it was simply to help the State 
in stimulating the trade of the port the 
potentialities of which were so great 
and manifest. None could sa5>^ that 
the contention of the Bombay Chamber 
was ill-grounded. But one has to re- 
member that in those days the East 
India Company was exceedingly tight 
as to its purse. It was extravagant to a 
fault in certain directions, while cheese- 
paring in other ways. One has to go 
through the ponderous tomes of the 
Parliamentary enquiry instituted every 
21 years, on the renewal of its charter, 
to be quite posted, in reference to their 
modes of expenditure. The cross-ex- 
amination by independent members of 
some of the “ bigwigs " of the Court of 
Directors, will be found refreshing and 
instructive even at this date. The 
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enquiries of 1831 and of 1853 
both exceedingly informing. 

Jealousy of the Company. 

No wonder then that the Company 
which strained at gnats and swallowed 
camels should have been so mean as to 
attempt to place the burden of the cost 
of the registration of the seaborne trade 
of this port on the Chamber. But, 
perhaps, there was another reason which 
can be surmised ; the general attitude 
of the Company towards the “ inter- 
lo^Ders,” that is, persons other than those 
serving under a covenant with the 
Company who were allowed by the 
Charter Act of 1833 to have free and 
unrestricted trade in India, was one of 
great suspicion. The Company looked . 
with a jealous eye on these “interlopers” 
who had, after half a century’s continu- 
ed agitation, been able to succeed in 
achieving their object. Even to the 
British traders of the forties of the last 
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cejitury, India was still a land of the 
Pagoda tree. The tree had only to be 
shaken to collect any number of silver 
pagodas in the lap. The pagoda, as the- 
reader may be aware, was the coin of the 
realm current during the prosperous era. 
of Portuguese trade. The Company's 
servants looked askance at the new 
class of traders, so enterprising and so- 
keen, but so different in political and. 
economic beliefs from them. Whereas 
the Company* was a great monopolist 
and protectionist^ the Interlopers were- 
mostly of free trade persuasion. It was 
entirely owing to the freedom allowed, 
under the Charter Act of 1833 to 
all British traders to carry on their 
trade unfettered in this country that 
.it became practical for the l^nglish. 
merchants in Bombay in the latter- 
part of the thirties to establish what 
has been since known as the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. This was iu- 
1836. 
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riie Golden iWotto. 

But the first founders, of whom 
more in the sequel, were shrewd and 
canny. Their wisdom and mercantile 
sagacity are mucli to be admired. Their 
golden motto was to move slowly. There 
were scores of mercantile and marine 
matters whicli tlieir short experience 
informed needed reform. But thej’’ at 
once understood the expediency of 
going forward step by step. So the 
matter of registration of trade returns 
was not taken in hand for nearty ten 
years after the Chamber was established. 
We could well understand how tlie au- 
thorities of the East India Company 
must have tried their best that the 
“ interlopers ” should know as little of 
the movements of the trade as possible- 
being tliemselves sucli close mono- 
IDolists of Indian commerce for over a 
century. But none can stay the march 
of events and the Company soon found 



out tibat the men of the Bombay, Cham- 
ber of Commerce had' come to stay. And 
staid they have. The Chamber has grown 
with the growth of years and strengthen- 
ed itself with the strength acquired by 
its unique influence and position. 

So it happened that the problem 
of the registration of the trade was 
eventually solved by the Reporter- 
General giving up the original proposal to 
charge the Chamber rupees one hundred 
per month and allow that body through 
its Secretary or other officer deputed to 
inject at the Custom House the daily or 
weekly registra.tions. That was the 
primitive way in which those stalwart 
but enterprising men of commerce began 
to feel their way and understood the 
dynamics of the seaborne trade — how 
cotton and other produce came to Bom- 
bay, how and where it was shipped, and 
so on. But the most useful and arduous 
pioneer work which the early men of 
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the Chamber did demands one or two 
chapters by themselves. It was they 
who really laid broad and deep the 
foundations of Bombay's commercial 
greatness, and thus the men of commerce 
of to-day, be they Indian or European, 
owe them a deep debt of gratitude, and 
the Government of Bombay itself must 
feel grateful to them for the invaluable 
services they rendered, whidi while, 
benefitting them, also contributed largely 
to expand the revenues of Bombay. 
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Chapter XI,.— THE MEN . WHO 
MADE COMMERCIAL BOMBAY. 

T here is no public institution in 
Bombay wMch can lay claim to a . 
long career of eighty-four years as the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, save the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Societ3^ The latter was founded, 
as already observed in a previous 
chapter, by the distinguished jurist’ 
and eminent political philosophy. Sir 
James Mackintosh, in 1805. Fifteen 
years ago its centenary was fittingly 
celebrated under the presidency of the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, a countryman of Sir 
James and a learned scholar whose 
popularity as a Professor of Wilson 
College has been so well-known. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, on the 
other hand, was established in Septem- 
ber 1836, but it is worthy , of record 
that its founders also were mostly 
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Scotchmen — ]Mr. Skimier, of the then 
firm of Messrs. Skinner •& Co., who long 
since have earned a rqiiitation for com- 
rcial enterprise in what may be called 
the East Indies. They had branches 
in Calcutta and elsewhere in this country 
and also in China, which still exists 
under the more widety known title of 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. In this firm 
may be well discerned the typical 
enterprise of longheaded and hard- 
headed Scotchmen. In China and in 
other parts of the civilised world where 
they have large dealings, the name of 
the firm is a household word. If they 
have amassed great wealth and earned 
an enviable reputation lor stern 
commercial integrity, it is owing no 
doubt to the eminent qualities the sons 
of Caledonia possess, wherever they 
plant or colonise themselves. In India 
and China, the Scotch no doubt were the 
pioneers not only of trade . They were 
pioneers of education also. It is with 
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the name of a Scotchman, no other than 
the renowned and brilliant Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, that the first collegiate 
institution establi^ed in this great city 
is associated. The earliest iDrofessors were 
chiefly Scotchmen. Our Grand Old Man 
had had his academic career under them. 
And his Professor of Mathematics, a 
science in which Mr.‘ Dadabhoy was so 
proficient, was Mr. Paton, a Scotchman. 
The Elphinstone Institution had for its 
Principal Dr. John Plarkuess, who was 
a bom Scotsman with all his broad native 
accents and mannerisms, As Professor of 
I/Ogic andMoral Philosophy in the fifties, 
the writer can recall how fond the worthy 
Principal was of his great countryman 
and metaphysician. Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Not a lecture was dehvered but 
there was some reference or another to 
that eminent authority. He was followed 
by Sir Alexander Grant, by far the 
most learned Principal and Professor 
of European reputation, Elphinstone 
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College liad the good fortune to have 
between i860 and 1866. He, too, 
was a Scotchman of the Scot, with 
an historical lineage, and who had by' his 
translation of the ethics of Aristotle earn- 
ed a distinct European reputation. The 
writer learnt all about Greek history 
and Greek democracy under him ; also 
his Bacon. ^ And many have been the 
Scotchmen who have been the educators 
of Indian youths in this and other 
Presidencies. But more of them when 
the chapter on early education in Bom- 
bay in the fifties is reached. Not only 
Bombay but all India is proud of its 
Scottish merchants who were the 
pioneers of Commerce. 

Messrs. Skinner &. Co., 

Messrs. Skinner & Co. then founded 
the Chamber of Commerce under the 
auspices of a good and well-known 
Governor, whose name is prominently 
•associated with the Medical College in our 



midst, Sir Robert Grant. Bombay also- 
boasts of a well>knoTm public thorough- 
fare which bears his name. It was 
then slowly emerging from its obscurity 
into commercial importance, thanks to 
its unsurpassed geographical position in. 
Asia. Who could have dreamt, however, 
even in the days of Pliny that thisHepten- 
sia of purs was to be the greatest gateway 
of trade between Europe and the East. 
And yet Bombay was even in 1836 a 
comparatively obscure port, albeit that 
the canny Scotti^ traders had espied. 
its incalculable value for purposes of 
commerce and the potential greatness 
of which it was capable later on. Thus, 
then, on the 22nd day of September,. 
1836, when the Chamber was founded, 
it boasted of the following firms as 
members. Their names are worthy of 
record as the merchants who had the- 
farsightedness to assess Bombay at its 
true value and the commercial eminence 
to which it was destined to rise. That 
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eminence has Ibng since been attained, but 
it remains to be seen whether that other 
fishing village on the banks of the In- 
dus is going in the near future to deprive 
it of that eminence. If none else, that 
ardent lover of Karachi, and its most 
able and indefatigable merchant, so long 
Chairman of the Chamber there, Mr. 
Montagu Webb, will obtain for it. But 
he will have to wait till the Euphrates- 
Valley Railway project, once more re- 
vived, is an accomplished fact andEuiope 
joins hands with Asia at this rising 
port. But meanwhile we have to see 
to the members of the first Chamber 
of 1836. They were eleven all told. 


Skinner & Co., 

Nicol & Co., 

Duncan, Gill & Co., 
Eeckie & Co., 

Gisborne, Menzines & Co., 
Ritdiie Stuart & Co.,. 
Mac Vidcer, Bure & Co., 
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jVIcGr^or, Browning Co.^ 

Dixon Carter & Co., 

Gillanders, Kwart & Co., and 
Birth & Co. 

And here we may tarry for a few 
■aninutes to gaze at the long interval of 
"So years to recount the “roll of ho- 
nour ” of these valiant captains of trade 
to whom Bombay is so vastly indebted. 
Some names since changed may be 
identified, but alas, how many find 
their place no more in the Yearly Calen- 
dar of the Chamber. The Skinners long 
since retired from this city to take 
up a wider field of commerce at Calcutta 
and China. In this instance happityi 
th^i^ survive and are stiH flourishing 
-at Shanghai where they have become 
the great pioneers of the cotton indus- 
try and railways. Bombay wishes them 
-every prog)erity and centuries of a 
fiowr ishing commercial career. Nicol 
& Co., however, or as th^ were lately 
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styled, William Nicol & Co., are gone.- 
And it is sad to rdate their place knows- 
them no more either here or in Glasgow.. 
And yet it is necessary to remind Bom- 
'• bay merchants that, if to'-da^’- they are. 
• proud of their docks, their basins. 
; and their bunders, it is owing to the. 
j original enterprise of that firm, of whom, 
jthe brothers John and James Fleming 
Iwere leading partners. It was they 
who first launched the enterprise then- 
known as the Flphinstone Band and 
Press Compan3% each individual share- 
holder of which was a most substantial 
merchant or landed proprietor. It was a. 
Scotdi Governor, Bord Elphinstone, who 
offered the concession to reclaim the. 
basin at Camac Bunder and further 
north, and it was a Scotch firm, again, 
which boldly entered on that high enter- 
prise^ the fruition of which was the first 
Prince's Dock (i8So) and the sister 
docks since built. 
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The end of Nicof & Co. 


The Nicols must be deemed the 
makers of tlie colossal Bombay trade 
wliich we witness to-day. But it would 
be too long to narrate tlie instructive, 
but highly interesting, history of Messrs. 
Nicol and Co., which, owing to the 
financial embarrassments wrought by the 
mad speculations of 1864-65 was partial!}' 
cripjjled — an embarrassment from which 
it was never- able to recover but suc- 
cumbed when that mighty crash of the 
Glasgow Banl^ overtook the United King- 
dom in the memorable year 1878. An 
equally enteqjrising contemporary firm 
was that of Messrs. Ritchie, Stuart and 
Co. They, too, launched another colos- 
sal scheme of public works, the well- 
known Back Bay Reclamation Co. 
A sound and substantial concern, it was 
practicalty wrecked by the failure of 
“the Asiatic Bank, which had nearly 
a crore of its money there, and partly 
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by the folly and impatience oi the share- 
holders who, in siaite of the wise counsel 
of the directors^ notably its chahman, 
Mr. Walter Cassels, another great name 
in the annals of Bombay Commerce, 
not to wind up the Company, wound 
it up to the detriment of all the in- 
terests concerned. But the histoiy of 
that gigantic reclamation has already 
been fully narrated elsewhere bj- the 
present writer and need not be referred 
to here. Suffice to say, the fortunes 
of Mr. Premchand Roychand were in- 
dissolubly bound Up with that house 
whose guiding star was Mr. Michael 
Scott. The firm was greatly crippled 
and eventually was reconstructed, till 
it was merged some years ago into 
another younger firm. Messrs. Reekie 
and Co. were also great merchants 
and bankers. They too were overwhelm- 
ed by the speculative mania and the 
•aftermath that ensued. The other 
•firms of 1836 either retired or were 
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amalgamatea witn younger rivals, but 
the company named Gillanders, Ewart 
and Co. can be recognised in the firm 
of Ewart, Eatham and Co., whose Cal- 
cutta branch is' known as that of Glad- 
stone, Wyllie and Co., and the Eondon- 
one as Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co. 
Thus it has happened that the original 
firms which constituted the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in 1836 are gone. 
Their place knows them no more, and yet 
what magnificent work they did. Time 
no doubt rolls its ceaseless course, but 
we can never forget those sturdy traders' 
from Caledonia who established that 
institution -.'/hich after 84 years is' 
flourishing in our midst, and to whom 
the civic and commercial world of 
Bombay equally owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. Honour be to those men. 
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Chapter XLI.— WHAT BOMBAY 
OWES TO 'rHE CHAMBER OF 
THE FH^rms. 

A VARIETY of commercial topics 
of no little importance engaged tlie 
attention of the successive committees 
of the Chamber during the epoch-making 
period of Bombay' in the fifties. The 
unsatisfactorj’’ service of tlie mail, the 
expediency of a bi-monthly sendee, 
the scarcity of shipping and the conse- 
quent dearness of freight, the crude 
system of haulage and transport, the 
desirability of stimulating mercantile 
produce, the postal service, the progress 
of the infant railways, the burden of 
transit duties, and other kindred topics 
were the subject matter of the annual 
report, not forgetting the ever-fresh 
topic of the extended cultivation of cot- 
ton. It is indeed a striking fact that, 
all through the histoiy^ of the Chamber of 
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Commerce, the one subject of trade 
above all others which has continuous- 
ly occupied the attention of that body 
is cotton. There is nothing surprising 
in it seeing that King Cotton has 
reigned supreme in the seaborne 
trade of Bombay’. Whatever the ancient 
trade in this staple commodity and 
whatever travellers and others may have 
said and written about it, there is no 
doubt of the fact that it began to attract 
the attention of the merchants of the 
West in a very large degree from the 
seventeenth century. It must, however, 
be recognised that the ^stematic ex- 
ports of the raw staple and some of its 
popular manufactured products, cali- 
coes in particular, were owing to the en- 
terprise of the British merchants trading 
to the East, who eventually established 
the Great East India Company. 1^11" 
burn, who laboriously compiled those 
two ponderous volumes on Indian and 
Asiatic . Trade, as back as 1812, gives 
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an excellent narrative of Indian cotton. 

, And so does another laborious compiler 
of that period, Mr. Macpherson. The 
latter gives a clear insight into the cotton 
trade by reproducing in the text samples 
of cotton invoices from Bombay. They 
.are so interesting that they are worthy 
of study in the original as it is not pos- 
sible to transcribe them in this place. 

In those invoices the shipper of 
Bombay cotton to-day may learn for 
himself what the actual price of the 
best. raw material, what the cost of trans- 
port and what the other charges were. 
He may compare notes as to freights 
.and commission ; also as to remittances 
and exchange, the latter being alwa3'-s 
at a premium and in favour of India. 

Growth of the Cotton Trade. 

But whatever was the cost of raw 
■cotton at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, there is no doubt. 
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that in the early fifties the best Broach 
and Surat variety did not sell for more 
than Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 per candy. Cot- 
ton growing in the United States was 
not half so extensive as in this country 
till 1856. So that it is perfectly intelli- 
gible how persistent the Chamber was 
in its efforts to urge on the Bombay 
Government the importance and value 
of extended cultivation of cotton. But 
at this time of the day it is almost 
supererogatory to discourse on this sub- 
ject, which is so familiar to ever^- com- 
mercial man in Bombay, if not to the 
proverbial schoolboy of Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. But one name should not 
be omitted from mention in this place; 
How many are there in the city who not 
only extensively buy and sell cotton 
but recklessly speculate in it and even 
gamble themselves into ruin ; who are 
aware of one of the pioneers who had 
had a great deal to do with improving 
the quality of Broach cotton in the fifties. 



Ael honourable mention is made by the 
Chamber in one of its reports of that 
person, unknown to fame. He was 
Mr. J. M. Davis. There have, no doubt, 
been other Davises since ; but this 
pioneer specially deserves mention, see- 
ing that it was in the latter part of the 
fifties that the United States rose to 
the importance of extended cultivation 
of cotton, though the Civil War was 
yet remote and undreamt of. It was 
Liverpool which was so keen, and 
Liverpool was goaded by the Manchester 
factory — owners of the time, the early 
free traders of whom the most promi- 
nent were Bright and Cobden. The 
.free traders, who were mtllowners, 
were greatly impressed by the necessity 
of importing as much as they promptly 
could of Broach and Surat cotton from 
year to year. It was a dire necessity with 
them. Manchester moved the Liverpool 
cotton merchants. These in their 
turn moved' the Bombay Chamber 
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who were themselves independently 
alive to- the thriving trade in the com- 
modity to the Presidency and bring 
ample grist to the treasury of the State. 
But the millowners of Manchester 
had another string to their bow. They 
were urging the magnates in I^eadenhall 
Street to bring pressure on the Bom- 
bay Government. Thus it was the com- 
bined pressure of- the two strong British 
interests which stimulated the larger 
cultivation of cotton. Private interests 
thus had a deep and solid foundation 
of the more extensive growth of cotton 
which of course the Civil War in America 
vastly stimulated. A public calamity 
in one country was the opportunity of ' 
another, exactly as we see to-day 
how, owing to the recent horrid war, 
more than one neutral State was able to 
forge ahead and capture the trade 
and industries, for the time, of the ene- 
my. It may not be unnatural under the 
circumstances to question the Bombay 
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millowiiers whether they would have 
been in the position they are situated 
to-day but for the initial steam and power 
applied from without. No doubt, India, 
or rather Bombay, sui motu could have 
considerably stimulated cotton’ cul- 
tivation. But it is a question whether 
the vast strides made in cotton culti- 
vation would have been possible but 
for the two basic factors referred to. 
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Chapter XWI.— IMPROTOIVEENT 
IN THE MAIL SERVICE. 

A S to the irregularity of the 
• mails of those days one cannot 
but sympathise with the Chamber of the 
fifties, seeing how those of the present 
generation, since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, have been situated. The 
development of International Trade, 
which commenced soon after the open- 
ing of the Canal and the immense strides 
in steam navigation in consequence 
thereof, urgently demanded a regular 
bi-monthly service and that at a greater 
speed than was ever possible or think- 
able during the age of the wooden walls 
and the early period of steam vessels. 
But the foreign trade took leaps and 
bounds, and as the need of speedier 
•corre^ondence was firmly established, 
it became absolutely essential to have 
a weddy mail service, well r^ulat^. 
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well ordered, and withal punctual. In 
this respect all the foreign Chainbsrs 
in the country set on foot a combined 
agitation, which eventually had its effects 
on the post office in lyondon. Man}’’ 
indeed were the angry correspondence 
in the papers and many more were 
the well reasoned representations of the 
different Chambers, heartily supported 
by the Press, and by the members of 
the House of Commons in Loudon in- 
terested in India's foreign trade. When, 
all the difficulties were one by one 
smoothed down, it would appear that 
the one jpotential lion in the path of the 
reform was the autocrat at St. Martins. 
Le Grand. Fortified by the British Navy 
at his back, the customarj' objection 
to increased salaries to carry the mails, 
was brought forward. But it was proved 
to demonstration that that objection 
was untenable, having regard to the fact, 
that there were good strong competivfr 
navigation companies ready and willing. 
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to carry the Indian mails. There ’ was 
•a periodic struggle, as each time the 
contract for subsidy had to be discuss- 
ed in the House of Commons. And 
by a strange irony of fate it happened 
that, thanks to the many competing 
lines, the Monopolist Mail company 
had to climb down as to its subsidy. 
It was something over £y 0,000 a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and it is only half 
or less than half at present. The dura- 
tion of the passage of the mails has from 
time to time been steadily curtailed in 
response to the reasonable agitation of 
the Chambers to speed the mails and to 
Tiave them delivered on the thirteenth 
•day from lyondon. All these reforms in 
the regular and early mail service have 
been accomplished stage by stage, since 
the fifties and the men of the present 
•generation owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Chamber in this respect. A more 
signal service to , the Empire could not 
Iiave been rendered. But just contrast 
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the irregular, delayed and even vexatious 
mail services of the fifties. It would 
be deemed “ intolerable ” to wait to-day 
for a month to get letters, papers and 
periodicals, let alone “ overland ” goods. 
And yet further contrast the fact that 
for a time, a little earlier than the fif- 
ties, the monthly mail of the time 
was carried by the vessds of the Indian 
Navy, which necessarily steamed dower 
than the private merchant boats. Can 
anybody realise to-day the mental con- 
dition of merchants, when owing to 
the perils of the sea and unavoidable 
causes, the mail was late in arriving. 
There were no cables and no way of 
learning any news about a breakdown or 
other casualty, till 1865. When the 
Indo-European telegraph was established 
and till 1870 when the Great Eastern 
laid down the first submarine cable 
between Suez and Bombay, the landing 
of the mails at our antiquated bunders 
was one of a most primitive character. 
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apart irom the dif&culties of the high 
monsoon seas at the Customs House. 
For a long time it was at the Customs- 
House bunder that the mails were landed. 
It was somewhere in the eighties that 
they began to be landed at the Apollo 
Bunder. Fven after landing, not till 
the middle of the seventies was there 
any efficient organisation at the Post 
Office to sort the letters. The earliest 
deliveries were made at the windows 
specially reserved at the Post Office. 
And hundreds of the genus hamal 
and peon crowded soon after the mail 
was signalled, with their window-deli- 
very tickets, keeping a weary watch 
and waiting for their re^ective office 
letters. It was always an interesting 
sight, very suggestive, to see these 
crowds and muse awhile on the methods 
of delivery. The sea-sorting system 
did away’ with the primitive sorting, 
and Bombay, and for that matter all 
India, was gratified wh^ letters came 
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to hand within two hours of their land- 
ing. Contrast all the conditions of pos- 
tal mail delivery to-day with those of 
the fifties. One cannot but thank the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce in the 
first instance for all it did during the 
last half a century and more. Surely 
those sturdy stalwarts of the Chamber are 
the tnakers of the new Bombay, of the 
post, the cables, the docks and tlie rail- 
ways. But for their persistent agitation 
made in all these respects we should 
never have got half the retorms. 
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Chapter XIvIII.— RAH^WAYS, TEI/E- 
GRAPHS AND THE POST. 

I N one of the foregoing chapters it 
has been observed that the fifties, 
of the last century was, as far as Bom- 
bay was concerned, an epoch-making 
one in divers directions, especially in 
the matter of mercantile progress and 
mercantile facilities. Perhaps no public 
record offers more complete evidence 
of that fact than the comprehensive 
and elaborate reports of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce which, as has 
been previously observed, had had enor- 
mously to do with the making of Bom- 
bay as the great entrepot of commerce 
between Europe and Asia that it has 
been for thirty-five years and more- 
That position she had been able to- 
attain chiefly on account of the pioneer 
work so adjmrably rendered by that 
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body of English and Scotch nierchants^ 
It was the singular good fortune of In- 
dia that, between 1844 and 1856, its 
supreme administration was presided 
over by two successive pro-consuls of 
the highest practical statesmanship, 
lyord Hardinge, the grandfather of our 
beloved and popular Ex-Vicero}’’,. 
administered the affairs of this country 
from 1844 to 1848. No doubt the 
Governor-Generalship was practically 
characterised by war, owing to the politi- 
cal exigencies in the Punjab. Lord 
Hardinge was as much of a great sol- 
dier as a great statesman. In reality 
he was a man of peace and substan- 
tial economic progress. And it was 
during his administration that there 
was first laid the foundation of railway 
construction. He was only here for 
four years, part of which was occupied 
in the consolidation of the newly-acquir- 
ed province of the Punjab. But what- 
ever time he could otherwise ^are was 
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whole-heartedly devoted to the greater 
moral aad material progress of the peo- 
ple. The railways in England were a 
quarter of a century old and their incal- 
culable benefits were fairly realised 
Eord Hardinge strove to introduce rail- 
ways in India and did most important 
spade work, so that when he laid down 
his exalted office there was before the 
Court of Directors his minute and 
matured scheme on the lines the con- 
struction should proceed. His successor, 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, came with the 
honourable ambition of bringing the rail- 
way project to a successful practical 
issue. Fresh from his experience as a 
Miuisterat, specially at the Board of 
Trade, he was well-qualified to enter 
heartily into the greatest of all public 
works. He devoted the most minute 
atteirtion to successfully launching the 
scheme. And thanks to his energy, 
undoubted ability and experience he had 
he satisfaction to see, at -tlie close of his 



Governor-Geuerai ship in 1S56, that the 
Hast Indian Railway, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Raihva3»^ had 
all made a respectable begimiing. It 
is owing to these railwa5's that much 
of the time and attention of the Bombay 
Chamber was occui)ied in suggesting and 
recommending alignments aird routes 
which might greath’ facilitate communi- 
cations with the north-east as well as 
the south-east and also with the north- 
west. In 1854-55 that enteqorising and 
energetic body ot merchants was busy 
luuuinering awaj' at opening Central 
India and Khandesh, with a view to 
developing the great cotton trade be- 
tween the provinces and Bombay. 


The Beginning of the G. I. P. R. 

The Chamber did signal service to 
the cit3' bi’’ recommending most earnest- 
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ly to the Government the extreme 
value of the G. I. P. line being con- 
stmcted in that direction, instead of 
allowing it, as was originally limned, 
to open these districts via Surat and the; 
Tapti Valley. That talented engineer, 
Mr, Berkley, of the G. I. P. Railway 
Company, was heartily in accord with 
the recommendation of the Chamber. 
The Thull Ghat had to be pierced, but 
he was convinced that the opening of 
communications in the north-east lay 
by way of that Ghat and not by the 
Tapti Valley. So far the Bombay mer- 
chants, European and Indian, must 
thank their predecessors of the fifties 
that this sensible and most useful align- 
ment was successfully urged. But for 
it it is doubtful whether during the- 
Eancashire Cotton famine the Tapti 
Valley scheme could have been complet- 
ed in order to supply as large a quantity 
of cotton as was wanted by the mills 
there. It was a great service rendered 
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to the growing commerce of Bombay. 
On the other hand, the direct north- 
east route through Khandesh greatly 
quickened the construction of the line 
which ultimately connected Calcutta with 
Bombay. Of course, it was decided that 
the B. B. & C. I. line should take its own 
natural course in the north-westerly 
direction. In the south-easterly direc- 
tion, on the way to Madras, the G. I. P. 
Company had completed the line as far 
as Campoolee. The old cart route was 
from Campoolee to the Bhore Ghat and 
Ehandalla. For years together Cam- 
poolee was an important station and 
every monsoon time hundreds of pairs 
of bullocks were regularly kept in readi- 
ness to avoid all interruptions to passen- 
ger and goods traffic arising from 
accident by way of landslips on the Ghat 
incline. That practice was done away 
with when the Compan}^ felt fuUy con- 
fident of the safety of the Ghat during 
the monsoon. The Chamber was highly 
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gratified when in 1855-56 this line as tar 
as Campoolee was completed. Through 
communicatioo with the Deccan was 
estabhshed lor the first time. It was 
an event in the aauals of Bombay. 

The First Telegraph. 

Next to the first railway construc- 
tion which characterised the fifties was 
the opening of the first telegraphic wires. 
That, again, was an other event of the 
highest importance. What might have 
happened during the dark and bloody days 
of 1857 without the main lines of tele- 
graph ma}^ be more easily imagined than 
described. The telegraph served as fii uch 
as the army itself, such was its value. 
The wires between Bombay and Calcutta 
and Madras were completed in 1854-55* 
thanks to the excellent organisation of 
that able electrician of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, Dr. O'Shaughusey. It was 
indeed a marvellous public work at the 
time — being so new to India. I remember 
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our elders of the family conversing on 
the subject and recalling the legendary" 
lore of Hindu and Persian mythology 
just as much as previously in reference 
to the first balloon in which that intrepid 
aeronaut, Mr. Ky te (a' suggestive name) 
flew. He was called in Gujarati the 
modern “ Pavan Pavri," that is, he 
who in the legendary lore of the Aryans 
was known to achieve miracles by flying 
from the heavens to the earth in the 
twinkling of an eye. But like all new 
inventions of the civilisation of the nine- 
teenth century introduced into sleepy 
or arcadian India the telegraphic signal- 
ling had to be done by semi-illiterates, 
whereas the organisation of intelligence 
to work them was a most difficult task. 
No wonder during the first twelve months 
a variety of misreadings, repetitions and 
all the rest of the bungles attendant on 
the new invention were largely in evi- 
dence. And the Chamber found that 
its mercantile messages were so often 
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mutilated and misinterpreted that there 
was quite a litany of complaints from 
its members, and representations had 
to be made to the Government who, 
with exemplary patience, tried to re- 
move them one after another. We, 
of to-day and yesterday, are so well and 
admirably served by tel^raphs of all 
sorts, land, submarine, and wirdess, that 
we can hardly realise the immense diffi- 
culties the Government had to overcome 
when first launching the td^raphic 
system. I^et the reader stretch his imagi- 
nation and ruminate on the condition of 
semi-darkness which was prevalent in all 
India in the middle of the nineteenth 
century in regard to railways and tde- 
graphs, two marvds of applied sdehce 
discovered by the occidental mind and 
'implanted into Oriental soil. And yet 
we of to-day are never slow to whine 
and even denounce if iffie td^raph ser- 
vice is interrupted but for a few hours.. 
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Sudi is the impatiejice o£ our go-ahead 
modern civilization. Anyhow, it is a 
fact that the general mismanagement 
during the first year of telegraphs created 
a great outcry’’ among the mercantile 
community, while the mass of the popula- 
tion had no confidence in its success. 
Then there was further vexation owing 
to the extremel3’- stringent character 
of the rules and regulations which were 
perhaps unavoidable or misconceived. 
Thanhs to the persistent correqjondence 
of the Chamber the public were able 
twelve months later to be satisfied with 
the tolerable regularity of the service 
every way and that body itself was 
not slow to express its gratification to 
Government. 

A Glorious Evolution. 

Another public service rendered by 
the Chamber was in coimection with 
the postal service about which enough 
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lias already been sdd. The first com- 
prehensive and practical legislation in 
postal administration was Act XVII of 
1854. For the first time, the affiyin g 
of stamps on the covers came into vogue. 
That again was another event of the 
^och-making fifties which greatly 
delighted the public, and none more 
appreciated the boon than the Euro- 
pean mercantile community. But at 
first the charge was half an anna 
for a letter weighing J tola. Of 
course the stamp was for any distance 
within the four boimdaries of the terri- 
tory of the Honourable the East India. 
Company. What a glorious evolution 
we have had within sixty years in the 
matter of postal service ! Mon^ orders, 
post savings banks and postal insurance 
were undreamt of. So, too, was tho 
quarter-anna postal card which has 
revolutionised; the entire system of cor- 
respondence, : along with the vast pro- 
gress in rudimentary education. And. 
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who had thought of half a dozeu or more 
deliveries in 12 hours, at least in the big^ 
towns ' and cities ? We were thankful 
if we had only one delivery at first 
during a working day. And yet one’s 
appetite grows on what it feeds. Here 
we are in the year of grace 1920, clam- 
ouring for a bi-weddy mail and still 
further improvements and facilities by 
way of inland and foreign correspond- 
ence. In the matter of railways, docks, 
tdegraphs and post we are veritable 
harpies. Perhaps a few years hence we 
shall have a daily aerial post and a direct 
telephonic system throughout the count- 
ry which will enable us to hold conversa- 
tion with the farthest corner of the- 
green earth in about the same time 
that it takes light to travel to the Earth, 
from the Sun. 


Chapter XI,IV.--THE WORK OF 
THE CI-miBER. 

T he solid work in the interests of the 
city's trade and commerce which 
was achieved by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce in the epoch-making fif- 
ties, is certain to endure. But the in- 
teresting and instructive narrative of 
that good work is not yet exhausted. 
There yet remain some other references 
^ to be made for the merchant of to-day 
who being absorbed in the meticulous 
details of his daily work finds little or 
no tiiue to make himself acquainted with 
the' brilliant achievements of those mer- 
chants of the middle of the nineteenth 
century who were so greatly instrumen- 
tal in the making of commercial Bombay. 

The Customs House was yet a *pri- 
imitive institution, and it was the per- 
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sistent effort of tlie Chamber to bring 
it up to date in more than oue direction. 
Statistically it was in it.s infancy and 
evcr\’ fresh suggestion that was made to 
place it on a sj’stematised basis was at 
first opposed, only to be accepted in the 
end, after nmch superiluous correspond- 
ejice. One of such important improve- 
ments suggested was the proper method 
of valuation of goods imported for 
the puqioses of revenue duty. The 
publication of tariff values was deemed 
absolutely essential to the trade. It is 
astonishing to men of the present day 
that the Customs House of 1853-54 was 
so supremely indifferent as to hold 
secretl}’’ to itself the tariff and put the 
importers to frequent trouble and vexa- 
tion for the purposes of appraisement. 
But the Chamber was a patient and 
forbearing body of commercial men. They 
knew how step by step the autliorities 
could be brought round and made to see 
matters eye to eye with them. If we 



say that in the fifties the Chamber was^ 
a great instructor of the Customs authori- 
ties and taught them very many 
things necessary for their own guidance 
and for the interests of the merchants* 
we should in no way be exaggerating the 
valuable work it was then rendering^ 
The merchants had also complained of 
differential tariff. There was one duty 
for the same class of goods in Calcutta 
and another in Bombay. Many indeed 
were the wranglings on this subject. 
The value of the publication of a uni- 
form tariff applicable to all Indian 
ports could not be gainsaid. And the 
Bombay Chamber by its persistence and 
patience was eventually able to secure 
both. 


Navigation Charts. 

Navigation charts are a sine qua 
non of merchant vessels ; and yet so- 
deficient were the harbour authorities 
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of the day that the Chamber had to 
■goad on these officials to coustract 
•charts of navigation of the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean and reserve 
for public distribution a fairly good 
number of copies at a reasonable fee. 
The Indian Navy officers had done 
ample spade work in this direction as 
the various papers now and again read 
before the Geographical Society testify. 
Then tliere were the Admiralty and 
other charts. It should be remembered 
that ship accidents of running aground 
or sinking while entering the harbour, 
with very imperfect or deficient beacons 
■or light-houses, were numerous. Not 
a year passed by without wreckages 
•either at the harbour entrance or in the 
Arabian Sea. Socotra, for centuries, waS 
known as the storm centre of the mon- 
soon. And it was the constant efforts of 
those daring navigators belonging to the 
Indian Navy to take surveys of the 
lines and curves of that storm. Thus 
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the preparation of navigation charts to 
help the merchant vessels was impera- 
tive. By dint of perseverance the 
Chamber's efforts were crowned with 
success in this direction also. 

Construction of Wet Docks. 

Then the construction of wet docks 
greatly engrossed the attention of the 
Chamber. It was mooted as earty as 
the forties when the Government con- 
templated a dock in Mody Bay. But 
it did not come to any head. Corre- 
^ondence ensued off and on. Commit- 
tees would be appointed ; reports would 
be made. The reports would lie in the. 
pigeon-hole of the Public Works Secre- 
tariat to be one day dragged out, shaken 
of the accumulated dust and re-opened 
for reference. Situated as the Govern- 
ment of India then was in . point of 
revenue, it .was impossible for it to 
take on hand the construction of a 
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\vet dock evtyi on a modest scale. There- 
was tile consensus of opijiiou that private 
enteqirise could aloue coiie with the 
matter. But where was that enter- 
prise ? It meant caijital on a large scale. 
And so the^' discussed and rediscussed 
die dock question, die dock site, and so- 
forth from time to time till the first 
small dock was built at Colaba under the 
auspices of the Sassoons in the Seventies. 
Even that was a corollary of the bold, 
venturesome, but striedy somid, scheme 
of the original United Colaba Land 
and Reclamation Company, whicli was 
promoted in those halcyon days of 1863-64 
only to come to grief durmg the gener- 
al debacle of 1S65 — 72. But the Sas- 
soons showed the way. At last the 
persistent agitation of the Chamber head- 
ed by the longheaded, cool and calcul- 
ating Mr. J.K. Bydiell, of Messrs. Gaddum 
and Co., brought the matter to a head 
in 1869-70, with the active support of 
Mr. James Maclean, Editor of the 
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Bombay Gazette.” Then was mooted 
the purchase of the Blphinstone Band 
und Pr^s Company, launched in 1856 
by Messrs. W. Nicol and Co., and of 
the dozen private bunders, from Camac 
Bunder to Sivree, which finally resulted 
in the creation of the Bombay Port 
Trust. How time rolls on and how we 
find to-day that, with the expanding 
commerce, even the three large docks we 
possess are held by some sagacious 
merchants to be inadequate to accom 
modate the future trade unless the 
Euphrates Valley Railway and Karachi 
between them take away a part of the 
trade to Karachi. Yes, time rolls on, 
and one of the memorable events in 
the career of the intrepid Mr. J. K. 
Bythell is that, with the experience 
:gained in the construction of the Prince’s 
Hock, he was able to agitate in that 
whole-hearted way of his for giving 
Manchester a canal whereby her shipping 
may find that room for expansion 
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which was such a cr\'ing necessity for 
years., ^Ir. Bytliell now deceased, lived 
to see how liis great canal scheme was 
an accomplished fact besides being a 
financial success. He lived to see how 
his great scheme which he engineered 
and piloted for so many years midst the 
greatest difficulties and obstruction had 
become such an invaluable asset to the 
peojjle of Lancashire. 


The Abyssinian Campaign. 

But to hark back to the proposed 
scheme of a wet dock. In 1854-55 it 
was resuscitated and Mody Bay or 
Bori Bunder were poimted out as the best 
localities. A Committee was appoint- 
ed on which two members of the 
Chamber were represented. Mr. Ritchie 
was its Chainnan, and later on Air. 
Graham. It was about this time that a 
public spirited citizen. Air. .Edwin 
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Heycock, afterwards Sheriff of Bombay, 
mooted the scheme of reclaiming the 
Mody Bay foreshore, a work which was 
eventually taken in hand in 1866 and 
completed some few years later. The 
ground reclaimed in the vicinity of the 
Mint became most useful to the Govern- 
ment during the period of the Abyssinian 
War of 1867-68. The Apollo Street dock 
was overbusy with the embarkation of 
troops in the tran^ort vessels and equip- 
ment for putting out to sea, under the 
direction and guidance of that great 
generalissimo of the forces, Sir Robert 
Napier, who eventually captured Magdala 
and was created a peer for his brilliant 
engineering strategy all the way on the 
march from Zulla Bay to that fortress. 
An excellent diary of the Abyssinian 
campaign was written by the facile 
Mr. A. W. Shepherd, the then Assistant 
Editor of the “Times- of India,” but 
long since gathered to the majority. 
But what a long stretch of years from 
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i 845 to 1915 is it when we recall the 
fact that the Mody Bay or Bori Bunder 
Docks considered and reconsidered in 
the forties of the nineteeth century 
were not practically carried into execu- 
tion till the beginning of the twen- 
tieth, of course, with the immense 
light, of experience and knowledge 
acquired in the interval. The founda- 
tion of the Alexandra Dock was laid 
in November, 1905, by His Majesty 
King George the Fifth, then Prince 
of Wales, and completed and opened 
for use nine years later by I/ord 
Viceroy of India ( 21st March 

1914)- 

Another Great Service. 

Lastly, another public service of a 
most valuable character which the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce had rend^ed 
in the middle of the fifties was in refer- 
ence to public finance and public borrow- 
ings. It happened that in March 1855 the 
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continued in a state of unhealthy 
fluctuation. The shares of the J oint 
Stock Companies of the highest 
character have been saleable at 
a great reduction of price. The 
supply of capital for the ordinary 
purposes of commerce has been 
greatly restricted and subjected to 
rates of interest almost prohibitive. 
This unsatisfactory position of 
affairs, with its attendant evils and 
inconveniences, is attributed and, it 
.is to be feared, with too much 
reason, to what must be r^arded as 
the defect of the financial arrange- 
ments of the Indian Government, 
namely, the secrecy in which they 
are enveloped. Its immediate cause 
was the unexpected opening of the 
new 5 per, cent, loan under the 
designation of a Bluebooks lyoan, 
the origin and necessity, of which 
have only within a few days past 
been disclosed to the public of . India 
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through the medium of papers laid 
before Parliament.” 

The Chamber’s remonstrance on 
this subject ended with the practical 
suggestion that the Indian Government 
should publish a quarterly or half- 
yearly statement of the progress of re- 
venue and expenditure and also issue 
a Budget. But on this subject another 
chapter will be needed. Sufficient to 
say at the conclusion here that this most 
important public representation was 
signed by Mr. James Graham, who was 
then the Chairman of the Chamber, 
a name still held in Bombay in the 
greatest esteem and r^ard. 
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Chapter XLV.— FURTHER JVIEMOR- 
ABEE WORK OF THE CHAjMBER. 

\ 

T he fifties was really the age of 
adolescence for the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. Taking .its 
birth in this city in 1836 it reached that 
age in 1857, the year of the greatest 
anxiety to the British authorities in 
the country and especially to the 
British residents. But while on the one 
hand the British arms were ^owly and 
successfully coping with the Sepoy's 
Revolt in the disturbed localities in the 
northern parts of India, it is gratifying 
to notice the solid works of peace which 
were also prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment of that great statesman of un- 
wearied patience and imperturbable sere- 
nity, Eord Canning. Railway construc- 
tion which b^an during the Governor- 
Generalship of his immediate predeces- 
sor, was greatly accelerated. Lord 
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Dalhousie, a name reprobated by the 
loyal Indian feudatories for his mischie- 
vous policy of annexation, was the 
Governor-General who gave it the great- 
est impetus. So far his administration 
should be regarded with admiration. 
It was, he with his driving force who 
laid the sound foundation of those great 
twin public works, the railways and the 
td^raphs, which in fifty years and more 
have so magnificently revolutionised the 
economic and financial condition of India 
both for the State and the people. 
Not that some evils inseparable and 
inevitable from that policy have not 
arisen. But . when the whole field 
relating to the railways, which have 
supplanted the old order of hack 
bullock conveyances and other modes 
of transport, so dear to the con- 
servative mind of the unsophisticated 
and untutored Indian, is impartially 
surveyed, and the good and evil are 
justly weighed in the balance, it will be 
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readily acknowledged that, .on the whole 
India has immeasurably benefited by 
the system. The telegraphs were an 
invention which never came into compe- 
tition mth the immemorial order of 
things and were therefore appreciated 
from the very commencement of their 
operation. The Indian, with his natural 
intelligence, was at once able to realise 
the incalculable utility and commercial 
value of the telegraphs. He, .therefore, 
readily and kindly took to it from the 
very first. Nothing has come home to 
every uuit of the teeming millions of the 
countrj'^ more readily than the railways 
and the telegraphs as they began to de- 
monstrate their re^ective utilities in 
thdr domestic economy. 

The making of the G. I. P. Railway.- 

Enough has already been . said in 
the previous chapter touching the fmr 
progress the two lines of railways in 
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this Presidency had made during their in- 
fancy. The G. I. P. R. system had vast 
engineering difficulties to surmount by 
way of piercing the Ghats, both in the^ 
south-easterly and in the north-easterT 
ly directions. The tunnelling opera- 
tions were not of so highly’- a scientific 
character as those which accompanied 
the piercing of the St. Gothard and 
Simplon Passes in the last days of the 
nineteenth centur3^ But there were very 
few labour-saving machines and Wes- 
tern civilisation had not so far material, 
ised as to utilise nature to the purpose 
of humanity as to-day with a hundred- 
and-one resources. And yet we cannot 
, but admire the genius of the great 
railway engineers of tliose days who 
amidst many difficulties were thorough- 
ly successful in completing the tunnels _ 
The talents of Mr. Berkley have long 
since been recognised. I/abour, too, wa s 
not only dear but very unskilful. Th e- 
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'men of commerce who were keenly 
interested in the speedy linking up of 
Bombay with the Southern Presidency 
watched from afar how those titanic 
works were being handled and pro» 
ceeded with. In their rq)ort for 1856- 
57, the Chamber observed as follows 
touching the labour problem for which 
there had prevailed not a little pessi- 
mism. “ The extreme and imprecedented 
demand for labour has been on the 
whole much more satisfactorily respond" 
ed to than was anticipated.” There 
was to be handled the heavy iron tonnage 
required on the various spots where ac 
tive construction was gding on. As 
many as 46,000 hands were reported 
to be at work on the G. I. P. line alone. 
Before closing with the G. I. P. Railway 
it may not be uninteresting to state 
"here the progress railways had made 
at the dose of the fifties. 
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The open mileage totalled 193. The- 
mileage under construction was 376 ; that 
of lines sanctioned but not com-^ 
menced was 357 ; and that of land sur- 
veyed was 140. In the south, the line was- 
ready and it was expected that Sholapur 
would be leached in another twdve 
months. Great expectations were rais- 
ed that, when that was an accomplish- 
ed fact, the Hyderabad Districts, so 
rich and fertile in cotton and agricul- 
tural produce, could be satisfactorily 
tapped. The coaching, which totalled 
iu 1856-57 fully 58*5 lakh passengers* 
yielded nearly 8 lakhs and the tonnage 
of goods carried, which was in the same 
year 71,000 tons, yielded about fifteert 
per cent. more. 

The B. B. & C. 1. Railway. 

With reference to the B. B. & C. I., 
line the section between Surat and 
Ahmedabad was completed, but as yet 
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Bombay had remained nnconnected with 
Surat. The American Civil War in 
the early sixties greatly quickened that 
connection. The .company had to cross 
large rivers like the Tapti and the Ner- 
badda, just as the eastern line had to 
cross the Bhore and the ThuU Ghats. 
Iron bridges had to be imported and the 
foundations of the pillars sunk deep 
beyond the bottom of the rivers. 
Bridge making, too, was an incomplete 
science then, but the talented engineers 
bravely overcame the difficulties. .Mr. 
I^ane must be specially mentioned as the 
Resident Engineer. 

The close of the fifties of the nine- 
teenth century was also • memorable 
for the arrangement made for the mails, 
by which Australia and Ceylon were 
brought together and so was Bombay 
with Ceylon. These arrangements serv- 
ed to give a kind of alternate weekly mail 
service which was greatly appreciated 
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"by the Indian and .Btnopean mer- 
chants of the city. Again', a local' 
service was established for mails 
tween Aden and Mauritius and thus 
indirectly to Bombay and Ivondon. 

The Telegraphic Service. 

In 1858-59 telegraphic service be- 
tween Calcutta, Bombay and Madras was 
thoroughly established, though, owing 
to the military revolt in Upper India, 
tranquillity had not been so thoroughly 
established as to cause the service 
between Calcutta on the one side and 
Madras and Bombay on the other, to 
proceed without interruptions now and 
again. But the inconvenience had to 
be endured. Much importance was 
attributed to the Bombay and Calcutta 
telegraphic service, as the mails from 
China were lauded at the port of Cal- 
cutta whence advices of opium, silk, 
tea, etc., were wired to Bombay. The 
'interruption in this service may be 
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easily iiuagixied. The Red Sea tele- 
graj)h between Aden and Alexandria 
was also completed, but practical opera- 
tions were not started before 1864-65- 
It may be interesting to notice that a 
mail route to Suez via Karachi was moot- 
ed by the P. & O. Co. Increased cost, 
however, of such a route led afterwards 
to the abandonment of the proposaL 
A weekly direct mail between Bombay 
and London was again proposed in 1858- 
59, but it shared no better fate. Later 
on came the American Civil War and 
the project was not again revived for 
really j)ractical operations till some 
twenty years later. 

Among minor public affairs to which 
the Chamber had drawn the attention 
of the Government may be mentioned 
the standardisation of weights and 
measures. The Chamber was exceedingly 
keen on the accomplishment of this 
object. The men of those days chafed. 
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as their successors chafe to this day, 
under the dijBEereut systems of wights 
and measures all over the country. 
Here the Chamber only viewed the 
change from its own point of view, 
giving the go-bye altogether to the 
innumerable usages and customs pre- 
vailing in tlie different provinces and 
even in districts and talukas of the 
same province. During the fifty years 
and more that have elapsed since the 
proposal was first mooted, there have 
been at least half a dozen representations 
to the Central Government but without 
avail. And even the Commission which 
was called into existence some few 
years ago and wandered up and down 
the city, taking a mass of evidence, has 
been hardl3* able to malce a unanimous 
report ! Such were the dijffereuces of 
opinion encountered hy that body at 
various stages. It seems that the labours 
of the Coimnission have proved abortive 
and their report “shelved” perhaps never 
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again to be revived till there is a toler- 
able imanimity among the vast popula- 
tion to standardise some of the principal 
weights. Evidently the population is not 
advanced in this respect and the govern- 
ing authorities seem distinctly to be 
of opinion that in this matter the let- 
alone policy is most expedient. 

A robust protest. 

Another notable event of minor 
•interest was the robust protest of the 
Chamber touching the attempt to levy 
town duties on all articles of imports. 
There was a storm in a teapot. The 
foreign men of commerce could not 
brook the preposterous idea of dues 
on trade commodities. Their pirotest 
was successful and the trinity of the 
Municipal Commissioners of the year 
of grace 1857-58 was told l^y Gov- 
ernment to rest content with a small 
-levy of duties on articles of consump- 
tion entering the town. The Chamber 
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to a body were of free trade persuasion 
and they could not brook the idea of 
burdening trade, alleging that it was 
in the nature of a transit duty. Transit 
duty was Ihre a red rag to the bulls of 
the Chamber. It exercised them for 
many a long year during which they 
never missed a single opportunity to 
proscribe it. 

Tastly, the question of chartered 
accountants and auditors, which till late 
vexed the soul of corporate commercial 
bodies, was not absent in the closing days 
of the fifties. Then it was a question of 
having Government auditors for the 
Joint Stock Companies’ Act of 1857 for 
the first time introduced into India* 
The Chamber viewed witli disapproval 
the section in the Act which prescribed 
that shardiolders alone should have the 
power to appoint auditors, a very sound 
and sensible regulation. The Chamber 
had ultimately to yield, and such is 
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the soundness ot the wisdom of the first 
legislators of Companies’ Act that in 
i^ite of irr^ularities, laches, misfeas- 
ances by Directors and officers of compa- 
nies, the audit system on the whole has 
proved efficient ; and therefore it is still 
maintained in the latest Act. And it is 
a matter of congratulation that the 
character and qualifications of the 
auditors have been so prescribed as to 
mim’mise the committal of fraud of the 
character which disgraced Bombay a 
few years ago. 

This prolonged notice of the memor- 
able good work done by the Bombay 
Chamber in the interests of commerce 
and the general public would be incom- 
plete without a passing mention of 
John Connon, a sturdy Scotchman, 
of the most Puritanic int^rity, who for 
ten long years ably served the Chamber 
as its Secretary. His energy and en- 
thusiasm were great, while his public 
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^irit and indq)endence made him a 
prime favourite with all classes of people. 
But more of him when we refer to the 
distinguished personalities of the epoch- 
making fifties. 
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Ciui‘TiCK XJ.VI.— GOr.D ANJD SILVER. 


remains now to refer as briefly as 
possiijle to the condition of com- 
merce, coinage and currency, and next, 
to education, Tlie solid and useful work 
acliieved b}' the llombay Chamber of 
Commerce in the memorable fifties has 
already been described in detail. Touch- 
ing currency and coinage, it may be 
obseiTcd that both were in a transition 
state at the time. The histoiy of coin- 
age is, indeed, a chequered one, conimejic- 
ing from the date ot the acquisi- 
tion of Bombay. Trade was next to 
notliing save that by the native craft 
navigating the western and eastern 
coasts. Bomba}’’ in tlie seventeenth cen- 
tiuy was still a glorified fishing village 
as can be seen even to-day from half a 
do'zen Koliwadas and more in the town 
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from Colaba to Maliiui. The localities 
where the fishermen x^ursued their hum- 
ble avocation are still there and still 
bear the old names. There is the 
Colaba Koliwada, the Fort one, in a by- 
lane running west of Borah Bazar Street 
next to the Mapla chawl shojps. Then 
there is the iMandvi Koliwada, now great- 
ly im|3roved and cleared of its conges- 
tion by the Improvement Trust. Then we 
have the Mazagaon, Worli, and Mahiin 
Koliwadas. Even agricultural industry 
was of a veiy negligible character. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries a variety of coins were current. 
There were the silver rupees of the Great 
Moghul and those of his big Viceroys 
at Ahmedabad and Hyderabad with 
their respective standard of fineness 
and alloy into the minuteness of which 
it is unnecessary to enter. There were 
subdivisions of the rupee in smaller 
silver and copper coins. There were 
also the pagoda and Xeraphin, coins 
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belonging to the Portuguese dominions 
that had passed away. * There were the 
Maria Theresa and Spanish dollars im- 
ported in return of goods sold in Europe. 
There' were also the rupees of the Mara- 
thas, and so on. Bombay was the 
repository of a coinage museum in the 
last half of the seventeenth and the 
whole of the eighteenth > century. 
Silver itself was a rare commodity and 
necessarily' silver coins were at a great 
premium. As far back as the years 
1729 and 1732 orders were issued by the 
Board of Trade that copper coins, the 
money of the masses, should not be sold, 
tmder pain of heavy -penalty, at more 
than I per cent, discount. But the 
silver coins most current and popular 
were what were then known as Surat 
and Broach. These were exchangeable 
at 80 pice to the lupee and not 64 as at 
present. , The Surat rupees were those 
either of the Great Moghul, or of the 
factory of the East India Company 
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in that city. Broach rupees were smaller 
in size and had Persian inscription on 
both sides. These Broach rupees were 
not uncommon in the city, say up to 
1864. The heavy influx o£ bullion dur- 
ing the period of the American Civil 
War was coined into British rupees with 
Queen Victoria's effigy surmounted by 
a crown. These were first current 
in 1S62 and as their volume was actually 
poured out by the !Mint, the old 
Broach rupees went out of circulation. 

The drain of Silver to the East. 

It is recorded in the annals of the East 
India Company that throughout the 
whole of the eighteenth and for the first 
half of the nineteenth century silver was 
a rare commodity in India. In the eigh- 
teenth century the Company had often 
to import silver from the United King- 
dom, and many, indeed, were the objur- 
gations of the mercantile classes 
as to the “> drain of silver to . the- 
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Bast.” Indeed, there were memorials to 
Parliament on the subject and there were 
even pamphlets published to prove 
how the drain was i)rejudicial to British 
trade ! What a mighty change! From 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
silver became a drug in the market, and 
there was the opposite cry of India being 
** the sink of silver ! ” The silver which 
for over a century used to be sold at 65 
or 66 pence per ounce steadily diminished 
in price till by 1890 it was only 30 which 
alarmed the Imperial Government and 
led to the closure of mints to the private 
coinage of silver in 1893. Times were 
changed but we need not go into the his- 
tory of the change which is so large 
writ on the walls of business men. 

But just reflect on the irony of the 
metallic situation. While silver waS 
ever3rwhere - in demand and greatly 
endeared, gold in the year 1765 was 
cheapo- the ratio being less than 15-3 
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to I. The Bast India Company, in 
order to allay the grumblers in the 
United Kingdom against the exports of 
silver to India, ordered their factory 
agents at Surat to coin gold into gold 
rupees ! A gold currency was establish- 
ed and the present ardent advocates 
of that currency may take heart of grace 
and never fail, in the next currency 
controvers}' which is certain to arise 
after the conclusion of the war, to adduce 
this historical fact in support of the 
establishment of a full gold currency. 
Sir James Begbie might usefully employ 
his leisure hours of retirement in Lon- 
don to ransack the magnificent library 
at the India Office and make an excellent 
collection which could be hurled at the 
right psychological hour at Sir Bionel 
Abrahams, who is his opponent. 

, The Gold Rupee of 1765. 

This gold rupee of 1765 was ordered 
to contain 38 vals of pure Venetian 
gold and there were also coined half 
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sovereigns and quarter sovereigns bearing 
a proiDortionate quantity of the yellow 
metal. But as the fates would have 
it, within six years, that is in 1771, gold 
was exhausted by reason of the mone3^s 
made from it havmg almost aU been 
exported for the purchase of materials 
required by the Company's servants 
in Bombaj'' for the new fortifications, the 
same which a hundred years later had 
to be levelled to the ground 'to provide 
accommodation for a growing popula- 
tion. So famished was the Treasury 
for remittance that paper currency b3’’ 
way of bills of exchange was suggested. 
But the purse-proud magnates inBeaden- 
hall Street could not be persuaded to 
agree to that wise remedy. Yet 
another irony of Indian currency. In 
these days your Secretary of State, the 
lawful successor of the Chairman of 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
forges paper money by the milhons in 
order to pay. off his numerous liabilities 



iiicUidiug purchases of military stores 
aud ordinance. Another gold distress 
episode of the latter period of 
the eighteenth centur\' must be related. 
The gold crisis, so to say, had con- 
tinued. The King’s soldiers bitterly 
complained of being paid out in small 
gold coins. They wanted rupees and in 
177S the gold currency came to a full 
stop ! Is it possible that another full 
stop may be reached after the present 
unhappy war is over, seeing how Ossa 
after Ossa is being heaped on by the 
belligerents by way of emergency paper 
money ? Bvidently between 1770 aud 
1780 the Company’s factors here were 
put to the direst straits by reason 
of the condition of gold aud silver^ 
An export duty of 3 per cent, was put 
on silver going away to Western ports 
and later on the same duty was levied 
for silver exports to Singapore and 
China ! Here is a third currency con- 
sideration for our gold bugs of this day! 
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The Changes of time. 


We Have Had for some years past 
a duty of, 5 per cent, and more 
on tHe import of all private silver ! Yet 
a Hundred and twenty-five years ago 
we tried to stop all silver going out of 
tHe country by a levy of 3 per cent, 
duty. But time cHanges and witH it 
all cm'rency nostrums wHicH are’ pro- 
nounced by the shibboleth makers, change 
too. And the so-called permanency 
is a mere misnomer. Nothing human 
is permanent, aye, neither gold, silver 
nor paper currency. Each, in its 
order and time, vanishes to make place 
for something new. So we sing the past 
of silver and gold and link it with the 
present. There is nothing new under the 
sun. Humanity only rings new changes 
on the old harp ; and then it goes on 
singing from one generation to another. 
We all gitig to one clear harp in diverse 
tones and rise on the stepping stones 
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of our dead selves to higher things 
which, though new iu garb, are yet. 
as old as the hills. All is vanity of 
vanities. 
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Chapter XLVU.— EVOLUTION OF 
THE -VIETALLIC CURRENCY. 


T he evolution of the metallic c.urrem 
cy in Bombay is indeed, most 
interesting, What vicissitudes, not only 
the rupee and copper coins passed 
through from 1665 to 1800 are worth 
remembering, but also those of gold. 
The struggle for silver was the 
greatest and continually exercised the 
servants of the Company at Surat and 
Bombay. With a chequered history of 
coinage in India it may be not unuseful 
to employ some students of research to 
ransack the collection of coins scattered 
in museums and literary societies in 
the country and to give us a connected 
history in chronological order. The 
occasional finds of ancient coins from 
Greece and Rome, from Babylorua, 
Persia, Macedonia, Parthia and Scytliia, 
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say till the first or second century of 
Christ, conclusively inform us not only 
of conquests from South-Eastern Europe 
and Western and Northern Asia hut 
of the trade that existed between those 
countries and India. Archaeology and 
numismatics for the last half a century 
have been greatly modifying history, 
and no history more than that of India. 
After the second century’- of Christ there 
were the raids of the successors of the 
Elhalifs of Bagdad, who used to overrun 
the Punjab and Gujarat. Then there 
came the Pathan Kings of Delhi and 
their successors, the Moghuls. South 
of Vindhj^a there were the powerful 
kings and dynasties who flourished in 
the Presidency of Madras and on the 
east coast of the Bay, of Bengal. Then 
we come to the days of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, the French and the 
English. No doubt experts in numis- 
matics in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Bom- 
bay and Madras have in the past read. 
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earned, and elaborated papers on the 
finds of the various coins. What is now 
wanted is a succinct history of all these 
researches, collected and scattered over 
the principal museums in this countrj'^ 
and in England and France. The. work 
would form a most instructive compen- 
dium and in a’ wa5'^ a calendar of Indian 
histoiy as unique as illuminating. It 
must be the labour of a lifetime. But 
the labour would prove invaluable and a 
landmark, the importance of which can- 
not be belittled. In short, a standard 
histoiy of coins from historic times to 
the close of the nineteenth ‘ centur}’' 
would be classic and monumental, and 
the expert who writes it will leave an 
imperishable name behind him. India 
nowadays badly wants able and quali- 
fied students of research in many a 
direction, in ancient pplitics and 
history, in numismatics, in arts, manu- 
factures and industries, and in other 
branches of human activity. The new 
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order of men and things must produce 
such research students in order that 
India may eventually find her true ency- 
clopsedic historian. Meanwhile let us 
rdate a little more of our parochial 
narrative in respect , of coins in 
Bombay. 

A hundred years ago. 

It may be useful to remember that 
a little more than a hundred years ago 
there obtained a variety of metallic 
currency, some of which have already 
been described. The eighteenth ceU- 
tury was a century of transition, and 
nowhere more so than on the coast 
of Western India. The Portuguese were 
in occupation of the Island of Bombay 
till its cession to King Charles II in the 
sixties of the seventeenth centur3^ 
Then came the British. But beyond 
the boundaries of Bombay there ruled 
Hindu Chiefs who had their own coins. 
The Mahomedan Empire of the Moghuls 
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had also circulated a variety of MogW 
coins, remnants of which were to 
be found at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centur3^ Surat and Broach 
and Ahmedabad were the principal 
towns whence the different rupees, 
gold mohurs and minor coins gravi- 
tated and circulated in Bombay. Again, 
the old, old trade by the native craft 
with Arabia and Bast Africa brought 
in different kinds of coins, American 
dollars, 2J[aria Therisa dollars and so 
on. Then the B. I. Company's own 
rupees and mohurs of diverse fineness 
were there. So that the currenc}- at 
the commencement of the nineteenth 
centurj’’ was a mixed one and the Com- 
pany’s efforts for the first thirty or 
forty years were to eliminate all foreign 
coins and establish an uniform metallic 
currency throughout India. The silver 
rupee of i8ob contained 179 grains of 
silver with 7*97 of alloy. But as silver 
was dear and much prized, the Company 



again resorted to gold, of which coins 
of the value of one rupee were minted’ 
The^’' have been racking their brains 
for some time past to introduce a gold 
coin of ten rupees. Why will they 
not memorialise the Imperial Govern- 
ment to follow the example of the E. I. 
Company and slowly eliminate the token 
rupee, so uneconomic in the eyes of 
Mr. Webb and others, by substituting 
for it the gold rupee ? A trial on a large 
scale will tell the Government at once» 
whether the coin would prove popular 
and in great demand. But here is the 
Proclamation issued in Bombay’’ in i8oi* 
which will make instructive reading for 
om: gold currency advocates : “ Small 

gold coins have been stamped and iseued 
from the Mint of Bomba 5 ’- equal in value 
to one silver rupee which gold coins 
it is hereby declared will be received in 
all payments at the treasury of Bombay 
and Surat and in all payments of revenue 
or purchases.'' What the sequel was to 



this order is buried in obscurit3^ But 
if such a gold rupee is anywhere to. be 
found, it is certain to fetch a high value 
to-day, and even may be useful in giving 
a hint or two to our Mints in case a fresh 
attemj)t is to be made in view of popular- 
ising a. gold currency. 

Birth of the Bombay Mini 
But the struggles of the Company 
in reference to coinage continued. In 
the year of the Battle of Waterloo 
(exactly speaking, in October 1815), it 
was of&cially announced that the Surat 
Mint was abolished. The Mint at Bom- 
bay was proclaimed as the only one 
where all variety of legal coins were to 
be had. In 1824, however, there was a 
change in the weight of the fineness 
of the silver rupee. It was ordered that 
in future the rupee would contain 165 
instead of 179 grains, and the alloy 
would be 15 grains. This rupee alone 
was declared to be legal tender, which 
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was a very wise step, indeed, in the re- 
form of a uniform currency. But the 
reform was not completed till 1835 when 
all India had the silver rupee of the 
standard weight just referred to. There 
is the xVct 17 of 1S35 of the Government 
of India, passed in September, which 
enjoined the coinage of Company’s rupees 
weighing 180 grains, of which 165 were 
of the standard fineness, and the rest of 
alloy. In the interval say, in 1827, 
there was an ordinance regulating the 
weight and issue of copper coins to ex- 
change for the rupee. Sixty-four dir- 
kees (pice) were to exchange for sixteen 
annas or one rupee. The weight of 
the different small coins was also fixed. 
But how were the mercantile .accounts 
kept ? Mr. Milburn has given us a 
graphic description in his massive tome 
on the commerce of India in 1813. It 
seems at the time that there were 
some monetary measures of value of a 
meticulous character and which bore no 



corresponding coins in reality, just as 
the Chinese tael forms, even to-day, a 
measure of value but without an}’' kind 
of coin in metal to rq)resent it. 

Measures of Money in 1802. 

Milburn says that in 1802 the follow- 
ing measures of money were in vogue : — 
2 Reaa were equal to i Hurdhee or pie. 


4 Reas I Dookance or 2 pie.s 

6 Reas i Doria or Dirkee. 

8 Reas .. .. i Fadia or double 

Dirkee. 

3 J Fadias .1 Anna. 

12J Paisa 4 Annas or J Rupee. 

16 Annas ... I Rupee. 

15 Rupees i Gold Jlohur. 


The two reas was piu'dy imaginary. » 
There was no coin representing it. So, 
too, with four annas. Till then no quar- 
ter-anna piece as a coin was coined. At 
the same time bankers and merchants 
and all other traders kept their accounts 
in reas, quarters and rupees. 

100 Reas were equal to . . . . i Quarter 

4 quarters . . . . i ■ Rupee 
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But after the uniform currencgr was 
established in 1835 the mercantile com- 
munity gradually gave up the old nom- 
enclature. It is a fact, however, that 
very old firms like those of Forbes’s and 
Remington’s and many others continued 
to keep their accounts in the orthodox 
way in vogue at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century till as late as the 
seventies. But there are Indian firms 
in the town, even to-day, who still cling 
to that nomenclature, as if it had been 
stereotyped like caste itsdf from father 
to son. 


In the Fifties. 

Anyhow, the rupee became a uni- 
form l^al tender throughout India after 
the Act of 1835. Only it has lost its- 
former par value, since it was enacted 
to exchange for sixteen pence per rupee. 
Ifhe economic effects of the change were 
hardly tested when a gold crisis in New 
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York disturbed the course of exchange 
and Reverse Council Bills came for 
a time in vogue and now, as we revise 
these pages, there is the upheaval in 
silver and gold exchange stands at. 2/4 
'.md more and it is impossible to say 
when Indian currencj- and exchange may 
be stable. Be that as it raaj% in the 
fifties the rupee was soimd money and 
there was no divorce between its current 
value and the bullion value. A tola 
of silver actually meant a sound rupee. 
But even in the fifties silver was always 
in demand. There was no scarcity of the 
metal. So the rupee passed with the 
utmost confidence from hand to hand, 
and if it was buried and hoarded the 
possessor of it knew that its value 
remained unchanged. It was more so by 
reason of the fact that there was no paper 
currency to compete with it. The honest 
rupee of 16 annas, and not 10 as was 
till August 1919. greatly in requisition. 
'Only after the establishment of the old 
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Bank of Bombay, which came to grief in 
iS66, was there an extremely limited 
circulation of the notes which the Indian 
Government had authorized it to issue. 
The State paper currency was first 
established in 1862, on the suggestion of 
India's first and ablest Finance Minister, 
Mr. J. Wilson, who had been the founder 
of the “ Economist " in 1844 and was an 
economist of first class reputation. So 
that the circulation of the old Bank of 
Bombay notes went on for, say, twenty- 
one years. No doubt there was no 
further issue of it after that but it re- 
mained a legal tender for some years, 
till in 1869 the winding up of the Bank 
of Bombay led to its inconvertibility. 
This old Bank of Bombay note was very 
well printed and not easily forgeable. 
It had the portraits of two authorities 
on the right and left. My memory can- 
not recall the identity of those two im- 
portant personages. The circulation, 
however, was extremdy limited and 



chiefly confined to tie city of Bombay. 
It was only popular amoiig European 
merchants and bankers. A few wealthy 
Indian firms confided in it. The vast 
trading population in the heart of the 
town viewed it with no confidence, 
if not altogether looking askance at it. 
The Bank was viewed with su^icion, 
and it was not tiU the early sixties when 
cotton consignments and other produce 
were greatly on the increase that the 
notes found favour, and most specially 
during the fever of speculation. ' The 
Indian merchants and shroffs dung dose- 
ly to their silver rupees, and it is an 
absolute fact that one of the duties of 
the mukadams in the fifties was to 
accompany the coolies carrying rupee 
bags of, 2,000 each to pay dther to the 
banks or to firms where drafts or hundies 
had matured. Where the payments ex- 
tended to over 10,000 rupees the bags 
were conveyed in bullock carts, the 
mukadam sitting jtight, literally, over 



them aud delivering them to the right 
and proper persoi^ safely, bringing a 
pucca receipt with him. That is the 
history of coins and paper currency in 
Bombay in the fifties. 



Chapter XI,VIII.— BVOI/UTION OF 
TRADE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

I T has already been pointed out 
how insignificant was the import 
and export trade of Bombay at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. But 
let the progress made at every decen- 
nium, up to i860, be marked. 

Merchandise in Crore Rupees. 


Imports. 
1810-11 0*75 
1820-21 1-90 
1830-31 2*35 
1840-41 3-50 
1850-51 4*54 
1860-61 9*20 


Exports. 
.. 0*79 

.. 1*55 

.. 2*50 

.. 4 * 35 - 

.. 571 

..' 15*47 


It would seem that the balance of 
trade was equal, or almost negligible, till 
the forties. From 1840-41, however,' 
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Bombay's exports exceeded her imports. 
This was specially the case in. 1860-61 
for which there is an intdligible explana- 
tion. The cotton trade was going on 
briskly, thanks partly to greater extent 
of cultivation and to a partial con- 
struction of the trunk railways. From. 
1861 to 1865, owing to the American 
Civil War, the exports of cotton were, 
of course, phenomenal. But these need 
not be referred to here. As already 
observed, the period of the fifties for 
Bombay was an epoch-making one. The 
progress in the sea-borne trade was as 
striking as the progress in other de- 
partments of Bombay activity during 
the decenniura. 

Four staple commodities. 

It may, however, be interesting to- 
relate how, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Bombay imported, 
in larger and larger quantities four. 
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staple commodities, viz., sugar, metals, 
silk and cotton piece-goods. Take the 
imports of the last three decades only. 

In I^akhs of Rupees. 

1840-41. 1850-51. 1860-61. 


Sugar . . 21 

44 

21 

Metal 

•• 33 

83 

250 

Silk 

.. 32 

24 

40 

Cotton piece- 
goods . . 130 

131 

335 


It will be seen that the imports of 
sugar, which, of course, came from 
Mauritius, fluctuated. So, too, silk which 
came from China. But there was a 
steady and satisfactory progress in 
metals and cotton piece-goods. It is a 
phenomenal fact in Indian economics 
that de^ite 250 mills in India at present 
which turn out 277 crore lbs. of doth, 
she has still to import on an average ’ 
60 crore lbs. of a variety of Lancashire 
cotton goods. Swadeshi patriots should 
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bear in inind this fact. As to exports 
during the same three decades, the two 
principal commodities were cotton for 
the United Kingdom and opium for 
China. 

In Crore Rupees. 

1840-41. 1850-51. 1S60-61. 

Cotton .. 1*89 2*94 6’96 

Opium .. 1*14 2*30 6*6o 


The Opium Trade. 

Evidently Lancashire mills, as they 
prospered, demanded more and more 
of Indian cotton, the growtti of American 
being ' inadequate for her purposes. 
India was the dominant supplier. It 
was after the American War that the 
scales were turned and American cotton 
began steadily to supplant Indian. As 
to opium no words are necessary. The 
East India Company’s most profitable 
trade was in that drug. Its appetite 



. grew on w:hat it fed. The larg^ the 
profits from year to year, the larger the 
acreage of Benares and Patna poppy 
Chores on crores of the Chinese wealth 
have been drained to India for wdl 
nigh a century from China, till at last 
that country awoke to the appalling 
enormity both of the physical and moral 
drain, and how the humanities of British 
civilisation have now rendered that trade 
negligible. Indeed the British Govern- 
ment has washed its hands of the unright- 
eous trade and it is well that that has 
been so. The extent of the trade may 
be seen in the figiires of the enormous 
exports between 1840 and i860. The 
recorded value rose from i’i4 crore to 
5 *16 crore rupees. And it is needful 
to remember that during the period 
mentioned the price of opium was a great 
deal cheaper than what it was at the close 
of the nineteenth century and for the 
first ten years of the twentieth. But 
before we leave the subject of exports 
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it would be exceediugly instructive for 
the modern shipper of cotton to Liver- 
pool to learn what were the charges of a 
consignment at that period. The faith- 
ful 3\Ir. ^lilburn has recorded for infor- 
mation a copy of the pro forma invoice 
of 400 bales of the vety best Surat 
cotton which was valued at Rs. 180 
per cand3\ That was in the year 1810. 
The tare was taken at an average of 
16^ lbs, per bale. A bale in gross weigh- 
ed 20 lbs. less than the bale of the 
present day. The charges were as fol- 
lows ; — 

Repacking at Re. i per bale. 

Weighing, sewing, including twine, 
say, Rs. 3-9 per bale. 

Cooly labour at 3 annas per bale. 

Conveyance to Bunder and haulage, 
nearly one anna per bale. 

Freight for 14 boats at Rs. 4 per 
boat, or say, 2 annas per bale. 

Commission at 5 per cent. 
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Exchange at 2 S. 6d. 

Premium of Marine Insurance at 
7 per cent. 

Freight at £22 15s. od. per ton. 

The bill for the value of consign- 
ment was drawn at 90 days after sight. 
That practically meant a usance of six 
months, three months being taken for 
the average duration of a voyage by 
ship. 

The grip of Lancashire. 

It may be mentioned in passing that 
the export of piece-goods from Bombay 
was diminishing as Lancashire increased 
her exports; specially having regard to 
the fact that many sumptuary laws were 
enacted for cotton stuffs going' from 
India to London. The stuffs exported 
from Bombay were generally from Surat, 
Broach, Cambay, Karachi and so on. 
Sometimes cloths woven in Madras also 
used to come to Bombay via the Deccan 
for export. There were also cloths from 
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Broach and Ahmedabad. But they all 
went by the generic name of Surat piece- 
goods like all Gujarat and Kathiawar 
cotton. The goods were mostly colour- 
ed and coarse in quality. The follow- 
ing stuffs, though exported to London, 
could not be used for consumption in 
England itself ! For that meant com- 
petition with the nascent Lancashire 
cotton mills manufacturers. There was 
a protective tariff of a prohibitive charac- 
ter. No wonder the exports ceased as 
Lancashire exercised a tighter grip 
through the Government. Thus the 
hand-loom manufactures of Surat and 
Broadi steadily underwent great di- 
munition. Here are the names of some of 
the principal species of these goods : — 

Annabatchees. 

Bairampats. 

Bejutapats. 

Nunsaris. 

Neganepats. 

Salimpores. 
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There were also sported varieties 
of chintz, dhotees and long cloths. 

By the fifties the trade in these 
Surat goods had almost died out. The 
weavers confined themsdves to the 
manufacture of only such quantities as 
were locally consumed, say, within a 
radius of 50 to 100 miles. Of course 
they grew poorer and poorer till at last 
their avocation was confined to pure 
agriculture. But even to-day in Surat, 
Broach, Cambay Ahmedabad and other 
outlying places, and specially in remote 
villages, may be noticed hand-loom weav- 
ers of the type of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Of silk goods weav- 
ers the types were to be largdy noticed 
till, say, 1890. But the two silk factories 
established abo ut the time in the city 
greatly crippled their trade. Many were 
drafted to the working of the power , 
looms in the factories. Nay, some of the 
hereditary Parsi traders and foremen 
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weavers in Surat silks were appointed 
managers and agents on a large re- 
muneration to make silk piece-goods, 
most of wliicli found their way to 
Burmab. 

Cotton Mills in the Fifties. 

Such, however, have been the vicis- 
situdes of trade. Yet even in the 
fifties there was a considerable demand 
in the city for Surat silks, especially 
the varieties known as Khin Khab, 
Alicha, Musroo and so on. Hand-made 
silk sarees may still be seen and pur- 
chased. For there are yet a few here- 
ditary weavers whose families have, 
despite all penury, stuck to their ances- 
tral calling. In the fifties Bombay 
had just four or five cotton mills. The 
pioneer was that started by that enter- 
prising Parsee merchant, Mr. Cowasji 
Nanabhai Davar, about 1854-55. This 
gentleman was akin in bold and new 
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enterprise of a remunerative character 
to the late Mr. Tata. He was an 
ardent advocate both of “ swadeshi ” 
industries and banking. The first cotton 
mill which he started and worked was 
known . as the Bombay Throstle Mill. 
Ring spinning frames were absolutdy 
unknown till, say, 1888, when Mr. 
Tata was courageous enough to make 
a beginning with those made by Messrs. 
Brooks and Doxey in his Empress 
Mills at Nagpur. The mill of Mr. 
Davar still exists at Tardeo and is 
now known by the name of Shivlal 
Motilal. Sandy Seventy vividly re- 
collects visiting it more than once in 
company with his father about 1858., 
About the same time a cotton mill on 
a small scale was started at Broach by a 
European named Mr. Eanden. It is 
the same which bears to-day the name 
of Broach Cotton Mills which in years 
gone by .was managed by Messrs. 
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Greaves, Cotton and Co. There survived 
at Broach till the other day a 
Pars! gentleman, an octogenarian, named 
Mr. Furdoonjee Munsiff, who started 
the first carding machine there. 

Some well-known Firms of the 
Fifties. 

But to return to the piece-goods 
trade in Bombay in the fifties. There 
were the well-known firms of Graham 
and Co., Ritchie, Stuart and Co., Fiit- 
la3^ Scott and Co., Ped, Cassels and Co., 
Gre}’’ and Co., who used to import large 
quantities of grey and bleached goods. 
There was also the firm of King and Co., 
of which Mr. Byramji Jeejibhoy of that 
time was a broker and which dealt in 
English yarn, loiown as " mediotwist.” 
The Grahams were the rhost prominent 
in their imports of grey goods, while 
Messrs. Peel, Cassels and Co. in fine 
bleai^ed goods, specially mulls, jacconets 



and shirtings. The Rallis were not 
there at the time. They established 
themselves in the city in 1864. Messrs- 
Fiula3^ Scott and Co, were also a ‘firm 
largely dealing in bleached goods. 
Messrs. L3’’on Bros, must also be men- 
tioned. Curiousty enough, from the 
earl3' part of the nineteenth century 
English and Scottish importing firins 
emplo3’'ed rich Parsi merchants as guar- 
anteed brokers on a very handsome 
remuneration. These brokers guaran- 
teed the solvency of the constituents, and 
also advanced large sums on which the 
customar3’ charge of interest was nine 
per cent. It was the case that the 
salesmen employed to sell goods were 
Parsis also, the average pay being Rs. 700 
to Rs. 1,000 per month. 

Famous Brokers. 

Among the guaranteed brokers may 
be mentioned Messrs. Cowasji Jehangir 
Readymoney and^ his brother Hirji. 
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ll^hey were brokers to the well-known, 
firm of Cardwell, Parsons and Co. afid 
Messrs. I^yon Bros. . Messrs. Cursedji. 
Ardeshir and Co., of tbe well-known 
family of the Dadys, were brokers to 
Messrs. Ped, Cassds and Co. and Messrs. 
Grey and Co. The late Mr. Muncherji 
Framjee Cama was a broker to the 
house of Graham and Co., the late Mr. 
Framji Nusserwanji Patd was broker 
to the house of Frith and Co., till he 
became a partner in it when the house 
was called Frith, Sands and Co., the 
predecessors of the present house of 
Framji, Sons and Co. The Petits.. were 
brokers to Rennie, Scovdl and Co. and 


Dirom, Hunter and Co. There were 
also first class Parsi and Hindu firms. 
Dadabhoy Wadia was the greatest of 
them all in the early fifties till unhappilyi 
he came to grief. Next ma}* be menw 
tioned the firm of Jehangir Wadia and 
.C o., who had great c oimections with the 
French Government, the last of which 


was the g rea t pMlanthropist, Mt:. 
' I^PwrQji_ Man^ji Wadii CJ.E. The 
firm of Messrs. ~Br¥nd~2?L.~H6fhiasji was 
also well known. The great Camas had 
several firms both here and in China. 
And it was Mr. Byramji Hormu^ji Cama, 
that prince of cotton merchants, who 

founded a firm in the middle of the 

• / 

fifties in London, of which our late 
•O. O. M., Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji/ was 
also a partner. The brothers Framji 
and Cursetji Cowasji were linked with 
Messrs. Xeckie and Co., there were the 
AUblesses who had confined their trade 
to China, and so too Messrs. Cursetji 
Bomanji and Co., a firm of well nigh 
a century, which still carries on business 
with the country, Goculdas Tejpal, 
Jewraj Baloo, Motichund and others 
were large Bania and Bhattia traders 
in cotton and opium. There were well 
known Marwari firms also dealing in 
' Opium. Many of them are still in exist- 
-ence. . One w’ealthy Marwari, namjed 
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Ramlal, was both a merchant and phil- 
anthropist. So was Motichund who had . 
partnershix) transactions with the firm 
of Jamsetji Jeejibhoy and Co., and who ■ 
built the Pinjrapole at Bhuleshwar. 
Among the opium merchants was Mr. 
Ruttonji Edulji Bottlewalla, who had . 
his place of business in Mopla Building in 
Borah Bazar Street till the vicissitudes 
of fortune brought down the old firm. 
How few indeed remain at present 
of the eminent European and Indian 
firms of wealth and reputation which 
flourished in the fifties ! Most of 
them were ruined by the speculations 
of 1863-64. Some were voluntarily 
wound up, while the rest were recon- 
structed and rehabilitated on the wreck 
of their former fortunes. But, alas, 
one can never forget those great mer- 
chants and public-spirited citizens o£- 
the epoch-making fifties. 
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CH.\PTiiR XI,IX.--ICBUCATI0N IN 
THE FIETlEvS. 

B efore dosing this series of recol- 
lections of the tleceniiiuni embraced 
between 1850 and i860, it would not be 
either uninteresting or uniustructive to 
refer to the state of education in the city. 
It has alreiidy been observed more than 
once that the fifties were an epoch- 
making one in the annals of Bombay. 
Whether we look to administration, 
provincial or local, or to banking and 
foreign trade, or to railwa3's, telegraphs 
and post, or to social and domestic af- 
fairs, it was, indeed, remarkable and 
marked a stage of 110 insignificant a 
character in our civic history. Educa- 
'tional progress was similarl}’’ well marked, 
specially owing to the reforms conse- 
quent on the great educational de^atch 
of Sir Charles Wood, which^Indi^. 
in’all parts^of the co,untry have recognis- 
ed as their Magna Charta of Public 



Iiistnictioii. Sir Charles was then the 
President of the Board of Control oi 
all affairs of the East India Company, 
Its last Charter was renewed by Parlia- 
ment in 1853, and Sir Charles as a lead- 
ing member of the House of Commons 
had heard a great deal of what had beer 
said about the extremely disappointing 
progress made in educational matters 
during the twenb* years since the 
Charter Act of 1S33 was passed. The 
evidence taken bj* the Parliamentary 
Committee which sat for two years 
prior to the date of the renewal of the 
Charter of 1853 was’ also conclusive ir 
reference to the extreme backwardness 
shown by the Company’s servants in 
advancing education. The territorial 
magnates were so absorbed in their 
trade of opium, sillc and tea from China 
and Lancashire piece-goods and other 
commodities of English manufacture 
from Great Britain that there were not 
found a few friends of India, who had 
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iuveighed in and out of the Houses of 
Parliament on the almost total neglect 
of holding the torch of knowledge before 
a i^eople whose science and literature 
were the theme of praise in all JSurope. 
Tlie golden era of Indian civilisation 
dates back mauj' centuries before the 
birth of Christ and many more before 
I*ytliagoras taught his mathematics, or 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle their Hell- 
enic philosoiihy. But, alas, for succes- 
sive waves of conquests, dating from the 
first invasion of the Punjab by the great 
Persian King of Kings, Darius Hysta^es, 
arts, science and literature suffered con- 
tinually, with only spasmodic intervals 
of indigenous intellectual activity, till 
the establishment of British power a 
himdred and fifty j'ears ago. But even 
Clive and Hastings did precious httle 
to revive the ancient civilisation and 
to link it with the modern one of their 
age. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century there was cferkness in the land. 



The iuciigeuous literature was coufiued. 
to the learned pandits and mullahs. 
The mass of the population was illit- 
erate. It was the Parlianieutaiy Com- 
mittee of 1793 which had strongly re- 
commended the education of the people. 
But no heed was paid to it for well 
nigh ten 3'ears. liventuall}', the East 
India Comijauj' was goaded b}' sjuii- 
pathetic Parliamentarians into doing 
something. As a result a despatch went 
forth about iSoi to spend just the mag- 
nificent sum of one laldi on the ele- 
mentary education of the Indian people, 
even then counted by crores ! But such 
was the heedlessness or insouciance 
of the Compan3'''s servants in this coun- 
try that it was not till 1812, after 
more than one reminder, that they 
could be spurred into activity and spend 
the lakh. Anyhow, the first match was 
applied to the torch of knowledge in. 
that year. 
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That was the general situation as 
far as the illiterate mass was concerned. 
It should not, however, be supposed that 
the well-to-do were entirely innocent of 
their indigenous instruction either in 
the Vedas and other Sanskrit lore or the 
Koran. Both Hindu and Mahomedan 
kings have been known for their patron- 
age of arts and letters. Stray Kuro- 
pean travellers who began visiting India, 
say, from the eleventh or twelfth century, 
either for purposes of trade or from a 
motive of curiosity have testified to the 
fact. Marco Polo may be mentioned as 
the earliest, and, as the fame of Ormazd 
and Indies began to spread for their bar- 
baric pearl and gold, the cupidity of Euro- 
pean commercial travdlers was greatly 
whetted. The Venetians and the Genoese 
were the most prominent in the twdfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Thereafter came 
the Portuguese in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. As Christians they 
used to have sometimes a couple of monks 
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and friars oi the different »)rders. It is 
not a rash statement to make that the 
e-arliest teaehers of India were the Jesuit 
friars. They built first a church to God 
and tlieii .started a .school which was to 
shed lli^ht on the darkness of the places 
where they planted themselves and at 
the s;uue time to convert the heathen to 
the reliiiion of Christ. And we have 
records to .show that these friars and 
priests dotted their churches and schools 
in various parts of India specially in 
coast towns I-'ast and W'est. And some 
of the signs of those medieval churches, 
if not schools, arc to be seen in Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal. 

vSo far as Bombay is concerned 
it is on record, according to the official 
chronicler, that at the close of the six- 
teenth ceutuiy the Franciscan fathers 
were known to have maintained their 
parocliial schools in tire island where 
elementary lyatin and Portuguese were 
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taught. One was attached to that old 
and venerated Church of E^erance; 
while another to an equally old church 
known as that of Santa de Gloria. The 
third was linked with the oldest church 
at Mahitn. Of course, all these were 
Catholic institutions. The Holy See at 
Rome was intensely interested in the 
propagation of Catholicism which was 
then fighting its first great combat with 
the Eutherans and the Calvinists. The 
revolt was there and most conspicuous 
in England as first opened by Henry 
VIII. Venetian and other commercial 
travellers returning from their long voy- 
ages to India related how Pagamsm and 
the worship of idols, together with their 
strange and fantastic rites, ceremonials, 
and pageants were rife and what a vir- 
gin field the Ea.st Indies offered to the' 
successors of St. Peter to spread the 
primitive religion of the Great Master 
and thus find compensation for the grow- 
ing loss in Central and Western Europe. 
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It is intelligible to understand how 
the zeal and piety of St. Francis Xavier 
was fired to propagate Christianity just 
as the lust for conquest led the proq)er- 
ous and powerful Portuguese sovereigns 
to despatch the great Albuquerque and 
Vasco de Gama to discover the new route. 
And we know how the great friar travel- 
led from Goa to the Dutch Indies and 
thence to distant Macao, in Southern 
China, and even to Japan. Thus it was 
the zeal of Catholicism at Rome that led 
to the institution of Christian schools 
in the Catholic settlements in India of 
which, of course, Bombay was one. 

But it may be interesting to relate 
that at the close of the seventeenth and 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century Protestantism was not behind. 
The fervour of a prelate, known as the 
Rev. Mr, Cobb, was instrumental in esta- 
blishing a school for the children of the 
few European residents in the city. 
In 1718 Governor Boone placed himself 
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at the head of the school movement. 
He raised a fund which came to about 
Rs. 6,000, of which Rs. 2,000 were 
generously contributed by himself— a 
fine example in the early history of so- 
cial duty which the head of Govern- 
ment owed to the Christian population 
and also to the Indian. The school was 
maintained b}* voluntary contributions. 
The East India Company also donated 
just Rs. 600 ! But real vernacular edu- 
cation imparted by the territorial mag- 
nates was yet in the hebulous future. 
Meanwhile, exacth* a hundred years ago 
two societies were established which 
had for their object the education of 
Protestants, both of the Church of Eng- 
land and of Scotland. They were known 
as the Bombay’’ Education Society, a. 
venerable name which is still familiar 
to us of the present day. There was. a 
respected archdeacon named Barnes 
Who flourished between 1815 and 1845. 

Scholarships were founded and the other 
» 
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societ}'" was known as the Native Educa- 
tion Society of which Mr. Framji Cowasji, 
the great philanthropist, was a generous 
patron. He presented to that bodj" a 
portrait of the archdeacon for his 
valuable assistance in the founding and 
directing of this first important Indian 
society for the dissemination of educa- 
tion. The Bombay Education Society, 
it is recorded, was the first of its kind 
in India and liberally supported by the 
parent institution in London. But it 
should not be forgotten that between 
1815 and 1845 was also established what 
was known as the Elphinstone Native 
Education Institute. It was started in 
1820 and worthity bore the name of 
the Governor, who during his Governor- 
ship of Bombay laid the solid foundation 
both of elementaiy and higher education. 
This society did the first pioneer work 
by preparing and printing a series of 
elementary school books in the verna- 
cular. With the progress of education . 
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*tfae Native Education Society came to 
be merged in the institution, which the 
Government established, called the Board 
of Education. This Board did most ex- 
cellent work till in 1855 when it ' ceased 
to exist owing to the great educational 
reform introduced under the de^atch 
of 1854 of Sir Charles Wood. There 
is not the least doubt that Montstuart 
Elphinstone during his satrapy did not 
a little for the establishment and promo- 
tion of both vernacular and English 
-education. He was the first president 
of the Society and Captain Jervis of the 
Engineering D^artment was its first 
Secrejbary. The latter’s services were 
. afterwards fittingly recognised and a 
fine life-size portrait of his was presented 
by the Society to the Elphinstone In- 
stitution. The portrait was painted in 
his uniform of an Engineer and it, was a 
great attraction to all scholars attending 
that institution in the fifties, Sandy . 
-Seventy among the number. 
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CfLiPTHR Iv.— MISSIONARY PRO- 
PAGANDA IN THE FIFTIES. 


T he earlier histoiy of educatiou in 
Bombay, say before the date of Sir 
Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1S54, is 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
But the student of that history must 
seek for all his necessary information 
in the reports of the Bombax’’ Native 
Education Society and its successor, 
the Board of Education. Till 1854 those 
bodies one after the other shared the 
burden of all ijublic instruction in the 
city along with the well managed schools 
of the S'Essionaries. These missionary 
schools were established as early as- 
1813 and 1818 and were mainly for the 
benefit of the Mahratta community, 
among which they were planted, special- 
ly in Girgaum and Khetwadj’’, which 
were their habitat. These missionaries- 
had also established a girls’ school in. 
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1:824. By 1829 these had multiplied to 
nine with an attendance of 400 girls. 
One school founded by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in 1835 deserves notice. 
It bore - the name of a distinguished 
Civil Servant, Robert Cotton Monej', 
who was Secretary' to Government in 
the Education Department. Presumably 
it was the great support afforded to 
the school by that officer that the school 
was named after him. It bespeaks 
volumes to the credit of the organisa- 
tion of that well-known Society that that 
Academy still flourishes and has been 
well known to at least three generations 
of the people of Bombay. Within five 
years of its foundation the Institution 
numbered as many as 450 scholars, 
which was, indeed, an index, of its 
; great popularity, bearing in mind that 
English instruction in the citj^ was then 
at its very threshold. , Before it was 
twenty years old the need was found .to 
Jiave for it a local habitation of its 
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■own. The growing number of pupils 
deinanded extended accommodation. 
That was eventually found in the 
spacious and handsome premises on the 
plot of ground where stands at present 
a glorified chawl, which the financial 
genius of the jeriy-builder of the opening 
twentieth centuiy has reared in the city. 
[Money School was really a modest archi- 
tectural building, with a portico facing the 
north end of the Esplanade Road, with 
the Kalbadevi Road on its east and the 
Chandanwad}* or Girgaum Road on the 
west. To the lover of simple but hand- 
some architecture it is o matter of 
profomid regret that such a building, 
more than half a centurj'^ old, was put 
to the hammer of the auctioneer and 
razed to the ground in order that the 
site may be disfigured by the ugly 
jeriy-building just referred to. There was 
an excellent opportunity for the Govern- 
ment or the Municipality or some a*{5the- 
tic philanthropist to erect a premises 
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there which might have imparted an 
artistic vista and served as an object 
of admiration to every lover of the 
aesthetic. Even the town-planner of the 
day could have put up there a structure 
worthy of that central spot now dedi- 
cated to the vulgar votaries of Mam- 
mon. The American missionary societies 
were quickly followed by their counter- 
parts of the Scotch nationality. Then 
came a prdate, whose remarkable abili- 
ty and towelling personality soon after 
made his name famous not only in the 
literary circle of Western India, but all 
through the country. He was the 
distinguished Rev. Dr. John Wilson, a 
zealous missionary, who in his early 
career was of . an ardently proselytis- 
ing tendency. 

< 

Proselytising Propaganda. 

Judging by the facts of the past half 
a century and more, it must be ruefully 
observed that the ultimate aim and 
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object of the various missionary societies 
which so well flourished in the forties 
and fifties, was undoubtedly to convert 
the heathen. The great Bishop Heber 
of Calcutta may be said to have crystal- . 
lised for all times in ringing verses 
that aim and object as follows : — 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, ■ 

To where the Afric fountains 
Roll do\vn their golden . sand ; 

From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver 
Their land from heathen chain.” 

It is an historic fact that the first half 
of the nineteenth century was characteris- 
ed by a great manifestation of missionary 
zeal on the part of the English, the Scotch 
and the American people. The exertions 
of one set of missioimries for the propaga- 
tion of the Go^el on the entire surface of 
the globe where non-Christians congre- 
gated in their crores, stimulated and en- 
couraged the spiritual fervour of other 
Christian societies, and since they were 
all richly supported by their wealthy 
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parroiis, it is iutcUii^il^lv: to uiuleistuud 
why missionaries were sent to India to 
foiuKt schools tor educating Indian boys 
au i girls in the iCnglish and vernacular 
languages, with tiie ultiniate purpose of 
conversion to Christianity, It wn-;, in- 
deed, the good fortune of India that the 
first rndinientary huowledgc imparted 
to our growing children came through 
these well-endowed mission schools, 
having regard t<» the central fact, to 
which reference has already l.»een 
made, that the territorial lords of India, 
no oilier than the Honourable the Hast 
India Compatiy. neglected to discharge 
their primaiy duty towards tlie ]»eopie 
of the count rv. ic w.ts the missionaries 



to lift the people from the degradation. 
the\^ had sunk into for a thousand 3-ears 
and more. So far India can never for‘^et 
her debt of gratitude to those pioneer 
missionaries who organized schools and 
even colleges in their midst. On the 
other hand, it must be confessed that 
the3’ failed almost in their fundamental 
object of proseh'tising. India even after 
half a centuiy of Universities and 
Colleges remains valiantly faithful to her 
old immemorial faith, however encrusted 
with degraded superstitions. • The ^iri- 
tualism of the land is as firm as a rock 
to-day as it was in the days of Buddha 
and Asoka, though modified with 
the environments of modern civilization 
with whicli she is surrounded. But to 
resume the narrative of the early 
missionaries in the forties and fifties. 

Commotion among Parsis. 

Their over-zeal to convert some of 
the scholars who attended their schools- 
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led to a great commotion in the popula- 
tion, particularly in the Parsi commu- 
nity. Two young Parsis, Messrs. Dhanji- 
bhoy and . Hormusji,. embraced Chris- 
tianity and were baptized. Zoroas- 
trian orthodoxy was up in arms. A bitter 
rdigious controversy ensued. Pamphlets, 
brochures, books and tracts, were 
written. The controversialists vied with 
each other in putting their fingers on 
many an inconsistent statement in the 
Go^el. A bulky volume was written 
in Guzerati which “ Sandj- Seventy ” 
as a boy had the cmriosity to glance at. 
If he recollects rightly, it was called 
“ Christie Dharamnu Eiotaru ” or the 
“ Hollowness of Christianit}^." Another 
was written ostensibly b}’’ a Parsi 
Editor, but which was afterwards 
recognised as having come from the 
pen of the redoubtable Nowroji Fardiinji, 
he who in the first twenty years of the 
Municipal life of Bombaj^^ was called 
the Tribune of the People. But the 
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fire of the controversy was not quenched 
for at least a generation, during which 
spasmodic conversions had taken place. 
In the fifties one Byramji Kershaspji, 
a bright scholar of Elphinstone Institu- 
tion, went over to Christianity, which 
created a great upheaval among the 
orthodox of the community. With him, 
as associates, were two other Parsi 
youths, but the influence of their 
parents was successful in bringing them 
back to the Zoroastrian fold. But over 
Mr. Byramji there was a regular law suit. 
An injunction was taken from the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature on the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson to show cause why Byramji 
should not be restored to his parents. 
Ultimatel}^ as Byramji was of the age 
of majorit}' and altogether unwilling to 
return to Zoroastrianism, the attempt was 
abandoned. All these Parsi converts to 
Christianity took hoty orders. Of these 
‘ reverend ’ prelates, the veteran was jVIt. 
Dhanjibho3" who died only a few j^ears 



ago at an advanced age, greatty esteem: 
ed and respected not hy the missiona- 
ries alone, but also by the more enlight- 
ened and tolerant class of the Parsi 
community. His was a venerable figure 
as he appeared at great public meetings 
or public institutions and impressed 
many with his sincerity, piet}* and true 
Christian benevolence. To the minH 
of this waiter, who used to see him often 
pass by on the road, he struck him as 
a real man of God and great piety. The 
Reverend Messrs. Hormusji, Sorabji and 
Kershaspji have also been gathered 
to their majority, but Mr. Sorabji was for 
3'ears a conspicuous figure in Poona 
as the foimder of a school that bore his 
name. Mrs. Sorabji and, her three daugh- 
ters ably conducted it after his death and 
Miss Cornelia Sorabji is a -well-known 
personage in Indian life and literature. 
Poor Kershaspji, who afterwards styled 
himself Kershaw, undement several 
vicissitudes and was, a few years before 
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his death, station-master of Ahmedabad- 
“ Sandy Seventy ” has a vivid remem- 
berance of him as a normal scholar in the- 
Blphinstone Institution in the early 
fifties. His aiDpearance was pleasing, 
and handsome, his intelligence great, 
but there was even then a certain vola- 
tility about him. It ma}’’ however be 
mentioned that there is still surviving 
one Parsi convert to Christianity of 
that time. He is the Revd. Shapurji 
Edulji, a son of whose created a sensation, 
some time ago in London in connection 
with a false charge against him of horse- 
maiming. Mr. Shapurji embraced Chris- 
tianity in 1S55 with a Mahomedam 
class fellow of his in the Elphinstone- 
Institution, named S5^ed Hussein El 
Medini, who died in London after his 
retirement from the Judgeship of the 
Karachi Small Causes Court. Mr. Sha- 
purji is the author of a useful Anglo- 
Gujarati Dictionary. The present writer 
was his class-fellow along with Mr. Medinh 



at .the time of their conversion. The 
commotion, however, of tiiie fifties was 
the last of its kind. It killed mission-' 
ary enterprise as far as the conversion 
of the Parsiwas concerned, though the 
number of conversions from theMahratta 
community are many. 

Foundation of Wilson College. 

- But to return to Dr. Wilson. His 
schools prospered, thanks to the co-oper- 
ation with him of Mrs. Wilson, so that 
by 1838 the first nudeus .of amalgama- 
tion called the Free General Assembly's 
Institute was formed. At last the 
whirligig of time and progress led to the 
foundation of a college which bears 
the name of that great Christian prdate 
and distinguished scholar. Time assu- 
aged all intolerance and the reverend 
gentleman himself was conscious of the 
■comparative failure of the conversion 
of heathens to Christianity. The collie 
had able professors and soon came to 



fame and now stands next to none in point 
of teaching, thanks to the i^resent Princi- 
pal, no other than the indefatigable and 
scholarly Dr. Jklackichan,* and to Rev. 
Dr. Scott,* than whom, there is not in all 
Bombay at present a more i)opular pro- 
fessor. The Reverend Dr. Wilson rose 
to be Vice-Chancellor of our local Univer- 
•siti’’, while his literary fame spread more 
and more. Many, indeed, are his literary 
contributions to the "Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society " and lectures in 
public. But his great monumental work 
are those massive volumes on the History 
of Castes in India. The next interest- 
ing work is that of “ Cave Architecture- 
. in Western India.” He is the last of the 
great Scotch divines, and lies buried, 
in the old cemetery on Queen’s Road, 
which though closed years ago,, was- 
by special dispensation of the Govern- 
ment, opened for his interment. 

♦Both have lately retired. 
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■Chapter IvI.— THE EARLY DAYS 

OF elphinstone institution. 


O F all the schools established 
in the cit}'^ during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, and more, none 
enjoyed so great and deserving a reputa- 
tion as a public school than that known 
as the Elphinstone Institution. That 
was the name which was given by the 
Committee of the Bombay Native Educa- 
tion Society. It was poimlarly called 
the “ Society School.” At the time it 
was called an ” institution ” as it em- 
braced both school and college. The 
latter had no separate building of its 
own till 1856. In thab3'-ear the college 
was under the orders of the local Govern- 
ment removed to a hired building in. a 
bungalow belonging to the Sassoons, 
west of the existing' Babula Tank. The 
•despatch of 1854 of Sir Charles Wood 
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led to extensive educational reforms on 
an organised basis. But prior to 1856 
the college was accommodated in the 
same premises as the school. The Edu- 
cation Society leased a plot of ground 
on the Esplanade Cross-road, running 
from the corner where stands at present 
the Bible Society to the northwest, far 
down to the north-east where we have the’ 
head office of the Police Commissioner. 
Mr. J uggonath Sunkersett was a member, 

. and a most active and indefatigable one, 
of the Society’s Committee. He willing- 
I3' leased an extensive plot on which 
the institution was built on a veiy well 
laid out plan. The school was divided 
into lower and upper divisions. The last 
was for secondary education as we now 
call it, while the first was for primary 
instruction. Two large blocks with a 
roomy verandah divided the ground floor. 

' That wing which faced north or north- 
east was for Gujarati-speaking scholars 
.and that facing north-west for* the 
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^farathi si.>eaking boys. It v/os v.'holIy 
a boys' school. The class rooms were 
so constructed as to run into each 
other, communication being made 
through a door in each class. Thus the 
lower school had four Gujarati and four 
Marathi classes in the two wings. 

• They Were well ligJiled and ventilated. 
Hut on the entrance facing the east, 
%vhere there was a porch, there vvere 
tw() classes at right angles to tlie main 
blocks. I’licse two were divided by a 
central common passage, whence en- 
trance to the upper hall and other class 
rooms was elTected by an e.x:cellent broad 
stair case. This w'as the main entrance. 
There was another, half way down the 
north-eastern wing, which was very 
convenient for common use. An open 
passage intervened between tins north- 
east wing and the outhouses for Hindus 
and Parsis, separately, and so on. One 
of the two class rooms at tlie north-east 
entrance of the porch was the fifth and 



the highest class of the lower school, while 
that on the opposite side was the lowest 
class of the upper school. A fairty good 
play-ground was provided, but it would 
hardly be consi(iered ample and conve- 
nient according to bttr modern notions. 
But then in the pire- Victorian period thej’’ 
in England were not even quite advanced 
in matters of school gymnastics and other 
^orts. All the same, the sports and 
amusements at the school during recess 
hoturs were of a nature fairly to exercise 
the muscles of the young scholars. The 
Gilee danda -viiachhas been so success, 
fully replaced by the healthy British 
national game of cricket, was exceeding- 
ly in vogue. The gilee was a round piece 
of wood about an inch or two in diameter 
and 3 inches long and the danda, or long 
stick of a (g^lindrical t3rpe, perhaps 3. 
inches in diameter and 15 to 18 . inches 
long. Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji in his. 
school days in the forties was considered a 
clever adept at the game. The play has 
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not gone out of fashion. It may 
still seen in the suburban places and in 
every riural village. It had veiy much 
in common with cricket, including the 
runs made, generally known as Jn^oo. 

The upper school, which was for 
instruction in secoudarj'’ education, pre- 
paratory to the college classes, had four 
Gujarati and four Alarathi classes, and 
save one, they were all acconiraodated on 
the upper floor. The hall of the institu- 
tion occupied the whole eastern front of 
the school overlooking the Maidan and 
the Fort, and was spacious and statel3^ 
A life-size oil painting of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone was himg uij on the west 
wall and that of Sir John Malcolm on the 
east. Both were by great masters. There 
were also smaller oil portraits of some of 
the professors, — ^Bell, Henderson and 
Green. When the scholars had gained 
their promotion to the first class of the 
upper school, they were further drafted 
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into what was cotunioiil}’’ known as the 
"Candidate class. ” This class dturing the 
fifties was taught by one Mr. Draper, 
and by Mr. C. A. Beyts in the latter part 
of the period. The last was from Bishop 
College, Calcutta, and a veiy able 
instructor of scholars preparing for the 
college. He resigned the teachership in 
order to take up the headmastership of 
the Bombay Proprietary’ vSchool, the 
lirst of its kind in all India, wdfi- 
organised and well-directed by an 
influential and exx^erienced Committee 
of Management, among whom were some 
members of the Kama family, the great 
social reformers, and Mr. Jaggonath 
Sankersett, a most prominent Hindoo 
gentleman who was a member of the 
former Board of Education which ceased 
to exist after 1856. The hall of the 
institution had a magnificent and well 
equipped library with a long table and 
comfortable library chairs for the use of 
•the Board meeting. Examiners, too, held 
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ihctr Jiu-ct iitu'-i ill the h;*n, which w;-.-' 
other vi-e.'-.'uw! to the PrincitKii and Pro- 
'I’m tile scholar it v/as ;» nMKCinu: 


wiu.-fe lu: treed neVef etrUT. 


Tfti' dct>aftiiu:nt: v;a.s iifjt 

cadov.ejj ;it the comnicsiccnicnt. tint' 


on t;hv !'etirv.*rn!.*ttt of lUjdtinr-'toik:, the 
: 4 raii?jp.! of iiiup.hay. rcci‘i‘;ni» 


iiic. tile need of a r^icat cclie^e tor 
iinj'a'tiarj h.iidier education, on v.*hieh 
that -'rear statirrfinuu and popular (.iover- 
noi was himself veO’ keen, raised 


a '.nrc^nniccnt fund of lakhs of rupees 
to perpetuate liis memory, luul it took 
tile form of the foundation of a college 
bearin;' his most distinguished name. 
Scholarship.s were afterwards establi.shefl 
to perpetuate other eminent men of 
learnini; and law. Thus sdiolarships 
v.'ere founded known as West and 
PeiTA*. The former was in honour of 
Sir ;Kd\vard West, tm able and erudite 
Cliief Justice of Bombaj' directly 
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appointed by the Crown. Sir Hrskine 
Perry was another Chief Justice who 
had thorough^ identified himself with 
the education of Indians. A professor- 
ship of jurisprudence was founded in 
his honour which bears his name. Gover- 
nor Clare’s retirement led to a Clare 
scholarship. For purposes of training 
teachers there was established a. Nor- 
mal Class with sufficient scholarships. 
The Normal Class was a most necessary 
•one as there was felt a great want of 
teachers of the English language of the 
requisite qualifications. To-day the great 
desideratum, at least in the Bombay 
Presidency, is the adequacy of trained 
teachers for primary schools. These are 
fast multiplying, thanks to the great er 
liberahty of the State in reference to the 
annual grants to these schools, but 
there are not trained teachers enough. 
That is why training classes have been 
opened in different places. The nor- 
mal scholars turned out by Elphinstoue 
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College ill the fifties were a band of 
exceedingly well-trained men under the 
earty Professors. When permanent tea- 
chers for the lower schools i^ecially were 
fewer these scholars used to be emplo3’ed 
and thei- did their work most creditably. 
None of the class survives so far as the 
knowledge of the present writer goes. 
There was till very recently one survival 
in the person of Mr. Hormusji Dadabhoy, 
ex-judge of the Small Cause Court. He 
died only the other day but he was 
exceedingly well read, and scholars in the 
lower forms were always delighted when 
he took his turn for an hour to teach 
them. ^Ir. Hormasji was in the middle 
of the fifdes a teacher. Sand}^ Seventy 
acknowledges with gratitude the train- 
ing in English he gave to him in the 
class for some ten months in 1857/8. 
He was known as a brilliant English 
scholar of great eloquence, fine ^eci* 
mens of which were later on heard in 
public places; ^ecially in the Town 
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Hall. It would be tedious to tnention. 
so many of the good and valued 
teadiers of those days. Some three 
dozen and more could be recalled. But 
there is one who may here be named as 
he also lived in our midst till 1918. Mr. 
Cowasji I^dulii Khambata, octogenarian, 
was a distinguished and brilliant scholar 
of Rli^hiustone College. He deserves 
special mention as so few really knew his 
intrinsic worth, though he was better 
known among his early contemporaries, 
of whom Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was one. 
His English was so correct and idiomatic 
that he was better known through the 
Telegraph and Cornier ” in the early 
fifties in which he used to give glean- 
ings in English of salient articles appear- 
ing in the Gujarati Press. That journal 
was a bright one under the editorship 
of one Mr. Craig, who had a literary 
pen about him and sometimes gave lec- 
tures in the Town Hall in connection 
with the Bombay Mechanics' Institute. 
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When Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji founded 
the " Hast Goftar " in 1851, it was felt 
that a few columns of English matter 
would proud of invaluable service to the 
public. There were Messrs, K. R, Kama 
and Sorabji Bengali as associates in 
the work of editing that journal. The 
necessity became acute in 1857 owing 
to the anti-Indian spirit of the columns 
of the Bombay Times ” then edited 
by Dr. George Buist. He fell foul of the 
entire Indian community and calum- 
niated them in no measured terms 
which eventually lost him the editor- 
ship. The " Rast Goftar " did signal 
service by giving rejoinders in English 
to the irate editor’s fulminations, and 
Mr. Cowasji was specially selected to 
indite the English columns. He wrote 
such excellent English and ■ with 
such sobriety of thought that w^hen 
later on he left for England the 
" Telegraph and Courier " paid him a 
handsome compliment ori. his extensive 
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erudition and his idiomatic and sober 
English. Mr. Cowasji was for many 
37-ears editor of the English columns 
of “ Native Opinion/' founded by the 
late Mr. V. N. Mandik, till he left for Cal- 
cutta to take up the managership of the 
Port Canning Company. But such was 
his love of journalism that he used, 
whenever in Bombay, to contribute eco- 
nomic and other articles to the “ Times 
of India ” and the “ Bomba}* Gazette,” 
the editors of which had the highest 
opinion of his hterary abilities. But 
such is the whirligig of time that be 5 ’ond 
a ver}* limited circle of friends very few 
were aware of the ejdstence of this 
retired literar}* but most unassuming 
octogenarian who was such an ornament 
of the Farsi communit 3 \ But how 
strange is it that the communit}* knew 
him not I IMr. Khambata was a gem of 
the purest zay serene who lived imknown 
and silent in his retirement at Tardeo 
till his death. 
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of the Institution. A little later there 
were Messrs. Orlebarr and Paton. The 
last did not stay long and the first was 
also superintendent of the Colaba Obser- 
vatory. Mr. Orlebarr retired to take 
up a professorship in Australia. Mr. 
Patou's place was taken b^' Hr. Green, 
who was formerly head-master of tlie 
Government school at Siuat. He was 
an advanced Liberal of those days and 
taught political economy at the college. 
As school-master he had made himself 
proficient in the Gujarati language 
and as he knew from his practical ex- 
perience how often Indian school boys 
blundered in acquhing English idioms, . 
he undertook to edit a book on English 
idiomatic sentences with their tranda- . 
tion in Gujarati. Against each English 
sentence was given on the opposite 
column of the book the Gujarati version. 
The book was deemed exceedingly - valu- 
able to all Gujarati scholars and was 
recognised by the Education Society 
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as an excellent text-book and it main- 
tained its rei)utatiori as such for ver\' 
iiumy years. “ Green's Phrases '' v/as 
tile most popular text-book for Gujarati 
.siieakin.ij scholars learning lingiish 
throughout the Presidency. But .Mr. 
(.heeriV economic tc*achings in the col- 
lege ^vere exceedingly valuable and he 
made himself a most popular |)rofessor. 
iMr. Ilurkuess. whom vSaudy Seventy' 
had known both as the Principal of tlie 
l\lphinstone Institution and afterwards 
a.s Ihincipal ami Profes.sor of Bogie 
and JIcn'al Philosophy in the liijplunstone 
College, was an Aberdeen man, Scotch to 
tlie backbone and Scotch in* his broad 
accents, besides being a man of stern 
di.scipline. He was exceedingly hot tem- 
pered and used often to Jiy in a rage 
for the most trumpery affair. But age 
•had mellowed him, specially in his latter 
days before he retired in 1S62. The grate- 
ful Elphinstonians voted him a marble 
bust, which is accommodated in the 
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Bombay Native General Libran.^ While 
Principal of the Institution he had two 
Indian assistants for the upper and 
lower scliools. Those were ilessrs. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Boinanji Pestonji 
IVIaster, who was afterwards a member 
of the Bombay Municipal Coiporation. 
He was the father of Dr. Dinshaw, who 
also is a Councillor. When the writer, 
entered the Institution in July 1854 he 
had for his teachers the late Messrs. 
A. F. iMoos and Pestonji Jehangir Tal- 
yarkhan. both able men. The former 
w’as well known for his studies in na- 
tural science and was tlie curator of a 
miniature museum. Afterwards he be- 
came a merchant. The late well-knomi 
superintendent of the ObservatoI^^ 
Dr. Nauabhoy, is one of his sons. jMr. 
P. J. Talyarkhan who died a few short 
years ago was known as an excellent 
English scholar, but very unassuming 
and retiring. He, too, was a martinet in 
matters of scholastic discipline. In 1856 
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dark events of 1857. Accompanied by 
the Political Resident, lie visited the 
camp. The writer had a glimpse of him 
as he passed by. But what a contrast to 
the Jiale, and hearty statesman he had 
seen him in the school in 1856 ! What 
memories ! What portentious events in 
the interval of six years ! There was the 
deplorable Mutiny. There was the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 trans- 
ferring the Government of India direct 
to the Crown, there was the hounding of 
the great statesman and saviour of India 
who had with exemplar>^ patience borne 
the burden and heat of the day and the 
calumnies of his own countrymen for 

I 

having so discreetly amnestied those who 
had been guilty of sharing in the Mutiny 
atrocities and, lastly, there was the sad 
death of her who-had all through the long 
period of anxiety and trouble, stood 
courageously by him while the Empire 
was trembling in the balance. To Sandy 
Seventy Eord Canning in 1862 appeared 
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in physique to be quite a clifTerent per- 
sonage from what he had seen him in 
1S56 ! He seemed to be a wreck of his 
former self! 

Separation of the College. 

But to return to the Elphinstoue 
Institution in 1855, j\'Ir. Dadabhai left 
for England to join the great Parsi 
firm of Cama and Co., the first com- 
mercial Indian house established there. 
Meanwhile a great number of changes 
were on the tapis in consequence of 
the new educational policy laid down 
in the despatch of 1854 of Sir Charles 
Wood. The college was eventually se- 
parated from the Institution which was 
thereafter called the Elphinstone High 
School. Dr. Harlmess was the Principal 
of the College with three new professors 
from England, namely, Messrs. Sydney 
Owen, J. P. Hughlings and H. Rawlin- 
son. Mr. Owen came out as Professor 
of History ; Mr. Hughhngs as that of 
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English. Eiteratme and Mr. Rawlinson 
as that of Mathematics and Science. 
They were all able men, but Mr. Owen 
retired after a year’s service ow ing to 
illness. He was the author of a little 
history he wrote, afterwards called 
" India on the eve of Conquest." 
Mi. Owen was said to be of a very hasty 
and impatient nature and was not 
quite satisfied with the students who 
read history with him. He would 
nickname some as “potato-headed," 
some as " cocoanut headed " and so on ; 
and the anecdote is related that he was 
once so irritated by the answer, of a dull 
student that . he observed he would 
" pitch him out of the window I " Mr. 
Owen in Eondon was for many 3'ears a 
tutor at Oxford and died about seven 
years ago at an advanced age. 
Mr Rawlinson was a veiy comrteous 
professor, extremely handsome in 
ai^pearance, and would have been most 
popular, but unfortunately he died of 
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cholera, though not without preiDaring a 
college text-book on Conic Sections, 
which was in vogue for several years at 
the colleges in the Presidency. Professor 
Hughliugs was an Oxford man and made 
an ideal teacher. He was an “ exact Eng- 
lish scholar,” and exceedingly popular 
with the students in whom he used to 
take parental interest. He opened at his 
own expense a reading room for the 
students where all the best London 
weeklies, tlie “ Evening Mail ” and the 
' three well-known quarterlies of the day 
were subscribed, namely, “ The Edin- 
burgh, ” ” The Quarterly ” and “ The 
Westminster." He also issued two an- 
notated editions of standard classics, 
namely Gibbon's " Chapter on Roman 
Eaw ” and two chapters of Hookers’ 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity. ” Sandy Seventy 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to that 
professor for inspiring him and instill- 
ing in him a thirst for economics and he 
remembers how often, when visiting the 
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reading room, he would tarry awhile 
to explain difficult fiscal problems dis- 
cussed in the “ Economist ” edited by 

• Mr. James Wilson, who in i860 became 

• the first Finance Minister of India. 
Mr. Hughlings died in the latter 
part of the seventies in Australia,’ 
where he had gone for the benefit 
of his health. His grateful scholars 
of the past under the lead of the ever- 
. to-be lamented Mr. Telang presented to 
the collie affine oil-painting of the de- 
ceased. Mr. R. Sharpe Sinclair was the 
Professor of Mathematics, an Irishman 
and a favourjte scholar of Archbishop 
Whatley. He belonged to the Trinity 
Collie of Dublin. He was a very 
.eccentric or erratic personage, and was 
the first Registrar of the University after 
•its incorporation in 1857, the late Sir 
Joseph Arnold being the first Vice- 

. Chancellor. In i860 there was imported 
one Mr. Candy as Professor of Apphed 
.Sciences. . .He was a Cambridge Senior 
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■Vyrangler, but altogether absent minded. ' 
That defect disqualified him from being 
a professor at all. Many indeed were the 
jokes which the students of the day 
perpetrated on him. An erudite man ' 
he was but a burden on the College. 
Eventually he retired in 1873, when 
Professor Hawthornewaite succeeded 
him, an able proffessor, who rose after- 
wards to be the Principal of the College. 
The writer, when in England in 1897, 
happened to meet j\Ir. Candy at a meet- 
ing of the Indian National Association 
in the rooms of the Imperial Institute. 
He found hun the same absent-minded 
personage he was in i860 at the college 
and seemed to flourish like a green bay 
tree. In 1860-61 there was another 
Professor of History in the person of 
Mr. Edmund Burke, a bright young 
Oxford graduate. He was afterwards 
made Principal of the Elphinstone 
High School in succession to Mr. 
William Henry Smith, who was the first 



lieadmaster under the new arrangement 
of matters educational effected in 1856. 
Mr, Burke found school life distasteful and 
took up the appointment of Registrar 
on the Appellate Side of the High Court. 
He, poor fellow, died of small-pox very 
shortly afterwards. 

Sir Alexander Grant. 

hastl}',' Sir Alexander Grant was 
appointed at the q)ecial instance of i\Ir. 
E. I, Howard, Director of Public In- 
struction, as Professor of Logic and 
Moral Philosoplty with a reversion to the 
principalship of idie college on tlie re- 
tirement of Dr. Harkness. Sir Alexan- 
der came with a European reputation 
as tlie translator of the Ethics of Aris- 
totle. He had been defeated in his com- 
petition for the principalship of the 
Edinburgh Universit}' in 1858, which 
went to Sir Dayid Brewster. So he came 
out to Madras as an educational injec- 
tor, but Mr. Ploward fully knew of his 
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great capacity and talents, both, as a. 
professor and as an administrator, and 
invited him to the professorship of 
Logic and Philosophy at the Elphinstone 
College. For a time he also gave lectures 
on Greek history,’' and specialty Greek 
democrac}'. Sandy Seventy was one 
of the scliolars and he learned his Bacon's 
Novum Organon under him. Through- 
out the whole history of the college 
there never has been so excellent a 
professor of great reputation as Sir 
Alexander Grant. He became jrrincipal 
in 1S62 and Director of Pubic Instruc- 
tion in iS66 in succession to Hr. E. I. 
Howard, who returned to the Bar which 
then offered a most lucrative practice 
owing to the heavy litigation in conse- 
quence of the aftermath of 1865. Sir 
Alexander again contested the Edin- 
burgh University Principalship in 1868, 
and this tune successfully. On his re- 
tirement in 1868 he was jpresented with 
a valedictoiy address by the citizens at 
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the F. C. Institute, at which function 
Sir Richard Couch, then a puisne judge 
of the High Cotut, presided. By a lucky 
coincidence it happened that on the 
very afternoon of the presentation day 
Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta arrived from 
• England after having been qualified 
for the Bar "fresh from the atmosphere 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” He was present at 
the interesting gathering in honour of 
his beloved principal who in tmu had 
predicted from the collie days of that 
scholar that he would prove a brilliant 
man and an ornament to the cit3'- of his 
birth. Sir Alexander Grant was most 
instrumental in interesting two wealthy 
philanthropic gentlemen of Bombay in 
the early sixties to give princely dona- 
tions for the building of a Senate Hall 
and Library for the University and a 
local habitation for the Elphinstone 
College. Thus it was that Sir Cowasji 
Jehanghir (the first of that name) do- 
nated two lakhs for the Elphinstone 
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College and two laldis for the Senate 
Hall of the University, while Mr. Prem- 
chand Roychand donated two lalchs 
for the Clock Tow'er, which bears his 
revered mother’s name (Rajabai), and 
which is a thing of beauty and joy. And 
it ma}' be noted here that it was at the 
instance of Sir Alexander that Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, the famous London artist 
and architect, designed the University 
Buildings, which are the gem of gems of 
all public edifices in Bombay. Sir Alex- 
ander wsls a contributor to our local 
dailies and the Bombay “ Saturday 
Review,” which was started by Mr. 
James !Maclean, afterwards the editor 
and proprietor of the “ Bombay Gazette.’ 
Sir Alexander also read very learned 
papers on historical topics in connexion 
with the I^Iechanics Institute which were 
attended by a very large crowd of stu- 
dents besides the citizens of Bombay. 
A life-size portrait of Sir Aexandei 
presented b}’ subscrfoers to the funo. 
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raised in kis honour hangs in the Elphin- 
stone College. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that Elphinstone College will have 
another professor of the great ability 
and. learning of Sir Alexander Grant. 
Principal Wordsworth who came later 
on, was the only exception. 

The Great Educational Charter. 

Between 1855 and i860 great edu" 
cational changes took place all over India 
thanl^s to the great educational charter of 
1854 known as Sir Charles Wood’s educa- 
tional despatch. In common with the 
other Presidencies Bombay immensely 
benefited b)’’ tlie great changes eifiected in 
the whole sj’stem of education. And it 
was fortunate that she had Messrs. Claude 
ErskineandE. I. Howard as her first two 
Directors of Public Instruction. The lat- 
ter was in office for well nigh ten years and 
the solid foundation of the new education 
which he laid has stood Bombay in good 
stead during the last half acentur3^ 
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Chaptkr WIL— Tin-: liKGINNINGS 
OF SOCIAL RICFOILM. 


A REFERIvNCIv in ])rief to matters 
social in the fifties may not be out 
of place. First, then. ;is to social inter- 
course beUveen coniniimities. Though 
ill matters of tra<le the cliiferent commu- 
nities pursuing mercantile avocations 
freely mixed with ejich other, the inter- 
course may be said to have ended there. 
European merchants were exceedingly 
aiiable and were no doubt courteous in 
their mercantile relations with their 
Indian customers, constituents and gua- 
ranteed brokers. The last enjoyed their 
highest coniidence, and their mutual 
regard and esteem were great. But 
beyond these relations there were none 
others or next to none. The Hindu or 
the ^.fussalman, whether o^odox or 
2av other, could not intermingle freely 
the European. At the best a few 



•well-known European gentlemen of so- 
ciety would be invited to such functions' 
as marriage festivities of the wealthy 
members of these communities. Some- 
times they would be invited to a nautch 
party where they would put in an at- 
tendance of half an hour or so. At 
departing these European guests would 
be garlanded with flowers and rose water 
^rinkled on them, as is the custorii even 
now. The host would be overpowering 
in his welcome and reception and the 
guests would most good-naturedly and 
whole-heartedly reciprocate the invita- 
tion and appreciate the good will. Be- 
yond .these amenities social matters did 
not go. There was a wide gulf fixed 
between the two communities and the 
Europeans. Not do as regards the Parsis. 
Free from the trammels of caste and 
custom indigenous to the country of 
their domicile, they were able to mix 
freely in European society. They dined 
with them and took a share in their 
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sports and entertainments, though, of 
course, the last were not so common and 
frequent as are to be witnessed to-day. 
The wealthy guaranteed brokers would 
often give farewell entertainments of 
a magnificent character to their retiring 
seignor, " meaning the chief or some 
leading partner of the firm. 

Some Leaders of Society. 

The Wadias, the Dadys, the Ba- 
najis, the Readymoneys and the Jamset- 
ji Jijibhoys were all well known for their 
hospitality. Dinners or refreshments, 
or entertainments would be given in 
honour of some departing worthy. Ex- 
pense was no consideration. The main- 
spring was to do honour to the guest in 
&e most friendly spirit. The Towji 
Wadia family,- that is the descendants 
of the great naval builders, were so far 
known to be most prominent as hosts 
at a variety of entertainments given at 
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I/Owji Castle, the family seat, in the vici- 
nity of the old Government House at 
Parel. The first Sir Jamsetji was the 
next, and his town seat, the same which 
is now occupied, by Messrs.- Evans, Fraser 
and Co., was the scene of many marriage 
festivities, whereat the Governor, Mem- 
bers of Council, other officials and many 
European citizens were invited. In the 
fifties, by the courtesy of the Governor, 
his band, then known as the “ Garrison 
Band" was lent for playing at such 
festivities. It was deemed very high 
honour by the host. Besides these 
" shethias ” other Parsis also, specially 
those in business, mixed freely with the . 
Europeans. The only drawback was 
that Parsi ladies were not present at 
such • festivities and entertainments as 
has been the case for the last forty 
years and more. Of course it goes 
without saying that in the fifties caste 
and custom among the Hindus and 
Mahomedans were a great deal sterner 
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iu matters social than they are to- 
day. Their women folk were all in 
“purdah” as far as such public festivities 
were concerned. There might have 
been on occasions a mixed gathering 
of Parsi and Hindu women. Of 
Alahomedans there was none. Again, 
some of the social customs of the 
Parsis owed their origin to their long 
settlement in India among the terri- 
tories of Hindu Rajas and Chiefs. 
Other superstitions, mostly of Hindu 
origin, were greatly in vogue and 
special reform societies were founded 
in order to sweq) away the non-Zoro- 
astrian customs and practices and to 
purif)- the religious rites, ceremonies 
and other matters of foreign extraction. 
There was also a ver3" animated agita- 
tion with r^ard to the correction of the 
Parsi calendar on account of the omission 
of counting the additional day in a leap 
year, since their settlement in India in 
the seventh century A. D. 



. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji — The Pioneer 
Reformer. 

The princiiDal Parsi social reformers 
were the Kamas who greatly befriended 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji who in the fifties 
was known as the best Elphinstonian. 
Mr. Dadabhai founded the "Rast Gof- 
tar ” for the purpose of educating the 
Parsis of those days both in the matter 
of the restoration of the purity of Zoroas- 
trianism and for taking the first step in 
female education. It was in the fitness 
of things that he himself, who had im- 
mensely benefited by education, should 
unflinchingly hold the torch of know- 
ledge before his own commimity and lift 
them to a higher level, while weaning 
them from all foreign practices encrust- 
ed with the conservatism .of over a 
thousand years. Mr. Dadabhai himself 
set a good example by first becoming 
a voluntary teacher of girls at their own 
homes. • The encouragement he received 
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was most favourable, though, of course^ 
there were not wanting the tribe of the 
orthodox who were alarmed at what 
education maj’’ lead' their females to ! 
But undeterred Mr. Dadabhai went on 
his way in company with other friends, 
equally warm advocates of female edu- 
cation and religious and social reform. 
Indeed, reform in general was in the 
air in the Farsi community. Aud it 
was a glad harbinger of the bright dawn 
— the da}’’ that the first Farsi girls’ school 
was founded to teach the three R’s in 
Gujarathi. It was an excellent begin- 
ning, the solid fruits of which are to be 
discerned in the educated Farsi girl of 
the day, both in English and the Ver- 
nacular. Anyhow, the seed was sown 
in the ground, which was certain in the 
fullness of time to give a- rich harvest. 
The Hindus were not backward. They 
followed the lead of the Parsis, and 
schools in the Vernacular were establish- 
ed for girls, chiefly of the Maratha. 
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community. But the Mahomedan world 
was a world of Cimmerian darkness, 
for at that date the number of Mahome- 
dans educated fairly in English was 
exceedingly small. It might be counted 
on one's fingers. Two religious Parsi 
societies were formed, called the Rahnu- 
mai Mazdiasna and the Rahi Rast. 
These had their own dogmas and doxies 
to grind, though, fairly reviewing them 
after this long stretch of time, it appears 
that the differences were like tweedle- 
dee and tweedledum. But it is super- 
fluous and even unentertaining to enter 
into details of the schisms and factions. 
They had their days and have ceased 
to be. The only echo, which is sometimes 
faintly heard, is that about the correc- 
tion of the calendar, which for the omis- 
sion of leap year days has gone wrong 
to the extent of over seven months since 
the first comers settled in the land of 
the Sanjan Chief twelve hundred years 
-ago. The Parsi New Year's Day, 
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•according to the reformed chroiiolog3’^ 
should fall on the day of the vernal 
•equinox or the Jamshedi Naordj, the 21st 
March. As a matter of fact, this year the 
New Year’s Day fell on the 12th Septem- 
ber ! Orthodoxy, though yearly declining, 
is still tenacious and if the reformers of 
to-day work on the line of least resist- 
ance, it goes withoirt saying that another 
qriarter of a century may witness frui- 
tion of their labours. 

The Lifting of the Purdah. 

Going back to the fifties, it may be 
•said that fair preliminary progress was 
made with female education among the 
Parsis during that period, and in 1858 
the first Parsi journal for female instruc- 
tion was published called the “ Stree- 
bodh, ” chiefly owing to the efforts of 
Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali. It was 
published by the “ Duftur Asmara 
.Press ” founded by the Murzbans, who 
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are iiulissolubly associated with ever>’’ 
liberal reform among the Parsis and who 
were ever ready by means of tracts and 
journals to hel{> the cause of social 
and religious reform. The Parsis should 
ever be proud of their !Mur/.baiis and the- 
" Duftur .Vshkara Press," which is still 
W'ith us and prospering. The ** Rast 
Goftur " was the advanced liberal paper 
of the Parsis. there being two other 
journal.s, namely, the " J ame-Jamshed " 
and the " Chabook " which were Libe- 
ral conservative. So, too, was the 
" Samuchar." The " Rast Goftar 
may be compared to the I.ondou “ Spec- 
tator of its early halcyon days. But 
speaking about social reform, and spe- 
cialh' of sweeping away the practice- 
borrowed from tlie Hindus of never 
allowing the females to go about in 
public and mix freely with the inalesi 
it may be observed that the Queen's- 
Proclauiation of 1858 brought the first, 
beneficent innovation which rejoiced the 
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hearts of the reformers. The Proclama- 
tion was celebrated in the cit}' with 
great edat and demonstration. There 
were many brilliant illuminations in 
the principal streets in and out of the 
Fort. And the Parsi females were too 
keen on viewing them. Queen Victoria 
was a name to be conjured with. There 
were many songs and verses in her 
honour, and so some of the bolder ones 
made it a point to break the ice of iso- 
lation, so to say. The richer class of 
women used to go about in their carri- 
ages, mostly shigrams, with the Vene- 
tians half closed. On the night of the 
Proclamation illuminations the^* were 
about in open carriages. The Vene- 
tians were let down. More, those classes 
who could not afford to drive in carri- 
ages went on foot. And, sooth to say, 
there was to be witnessed in the loca- 
lities referred to quite a remarkable 
bevy of Parsi females attired in their 
rich silli saris and bejewelled. The 
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" purdah " was literally lifted,' and well; 
it was that the veil was tom. Thence- 
forward their movements were freer',, 
but yet pnl}’’ a minority had taken the- 
courage. But the leaven was leaven- 
ing slowly the whole lump. 

The Great Diwali of 1864. 

Yet another historical event, six. 
years later, happily offered itself. It 
was the great Diwali of 1864, when. 
Bombay’- was overflowing with silver and 
gold and banking and financial insti- 
tutions b}’' the scores were daily spring- 
ing in her niidst. That Diwali was the- 
best one known in the lifetime of the- 
oldest inhabitant then living. The illu- 
minations were then superb and on a. 
lavish scale, never since known. It 
was a unique Diwali in every respect- 
The Parsi ladies of the city moved about 
freety both on foot and in carriages. 
The purdah was wholly lifted and since- 
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then the intermingling of males ani 
females in Parsi and European society 
became tmiversal. Thus it was that the 
spark Idndled in the fifties sent forth 
a lambent flame of social reform, which 
has since binned with a steady light of 
which the community is proud. Female 
education took long strides till in 1863 
the first Parsi school for girls for teach- 
ing English was founded by the late 
Mr. Manockji Cursetji on the happy 
occasion of the marriage of Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark with Edward, 
Prmce of Wales. The school, in memory 
of that occasion, was named the Alex- 
andra School. It is a matter of rejoic- 
ing to see the sdiool progressing and 
flourishing, thanks specially to Miss 
Manekji Cm'setji and her brother Curset- 
ji wiio are its life and soul. Vaster 
strides have been taken since 1S63 in 
Parsi female education, and to-day we- 
are glad to notice so many Parsi girls, 
who are graduates of the University,. 
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some of whom have taken high medical 
honours even in the University of I^on- 
•dbn. Happy are the nation and the 
'Community whose mothers are educated. 



'Chapter LIV. — SOClAIv RECREA- 
TIONS, IN THE FIFTIES. 

T hough the fifties were an epoch- 
making period in many respects 

including social reform, it may not be out 
of place to refer here to oji^ social feature 
which a handful of the far-sighted of those 
days had greatly deplored. Nautch par- 
ties were exceedingly common. Danc- 
ing girls, both Hindu and Mahomedan, 
were invited to enliven every important 
domestic entertainment of a joyous 
character. They were all professionals 
and, from their point of view, did their 
best in order to advance their own pros- 
perity. With dancing girls were singing 
girls also. Generally these professionals 
•combined these two arts. And those 
who' excelled in singing were, therefore, 
most in requisition. On festive occa- 
sions no entertainment would be deem- 
ed complete where a nautch part}’ had 
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not been provided. Indeed, it was held 
to be shabby on the part of the few 
who, from motives of saving monejv 
failed to observe the universal custom.. 
Such was, indeed, the deep hold of that . 
custom that it was impossible to evade 
it, as impossible as to evade resorting 
to the temple for divine service. Wheu 
a community is intensely imbued with 
such a conception of social duty it is 
quite intelligible to understand why 
nautch parties were held a sine qua 
non in > every rich family, Hindu Maho- 
medan or Parsi. So long as those 
parties were not accompanied b}'- an}’’ 
impure ideas or sentiments, nothing 
could in aU 'fairness be urged against the 
prevalent practice. The songs no doubt 
were more or less' songs of love.. .As- 
such it was impossible to condemn 
them. For who could deny the ex- 
istence of love songs from old days for- 
ward, from the days of burning Sappho- 
to those of our own times. Singing 
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and dancing are a human institution, 
connected with joyous and festive oc- 
casions. It is ohl5’- the hcense of songs, • 
unbridled, license which inspires impure 
thoughts, which could be deprecated. 

Need of Discrimination. 

It is one thing to dance and sing 
whether in praise of the Almighty or 
any kihgjj^or hero or heroine, and it is 
another thing pure erotic songs which 
excite hmnan passions. Even to-day 
with all our rejdned civihsation do we 
not notice dancing and singing at home,, 
in public places and dsewhere in eveiy- 
variety and form ? The moral philoso- 
pher, no jdbubt, came on the scene to- 
decr3* them. But the philosopher ought 
to differentiate between dancing and 
singing, which is as innocent as the 
babe, and dancing and singing which 
excites lust and inculcates vice or sin. 
Anyhow, all India has been known for 
centuries for its nautch parties — ^fronr 
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the king to the peasant. »So that, 
if in the fifties nautch parties were a 
sine qua non none could be reproached 
for Jnmng them. It was the custom of 
the countiy. Puritan missionaries and 
other characters were supposed to be 
•sliocked or affected to be shocked, who 
first denounced them as heinous, though 
worse vices of a most degrading charac- 
ter are practised in the West of which 
India is even free to-day. Thus.it came 
to pass that nautch i)arties came to be de- 
nounced wholesale. Those who denounc- 
ed them seem to have made no distinc- 
tion between professional dancing and 
singing with its poisonous vims and that 
which was innocent and free from anj’’ 
impure thoughts or gestures or any 
other indications. ’ Wholesale denuncia- 
tions of sucli a character are greatty 'to 
be deprecated, just as .wholesale condem- 
nations of caste as if it were a monster 
which bred evil only. How much there 
is of hypocrisy in this world of ours. 
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wicked as it is in main' \va5's ! While- 
the seemingly evil is decried, the truly 
evil of a most diabolical character, cun- 
ningly concealed, is seldom brought to- 
light. ' The saint in crape is twice a saint 
in lawi . In every community h3-pocriti- 
cal saints are to be met with in abund- 
ance. The onh' just condemnation 
against uautch girls is the one where 
concubines or mistresses go about in 
public places dancing and singing. The 
evil could Ije removed if society itself 
is genuinely moral. And so far as 
dancing and singing connected with 
professional prostitutes are concerned, 
societ\' is right in trymg to eradicate 
the evil. iJut in the fifties the people 
went on their way, continuing the cus- 
tom of their ancestors and per se nothing 
could be said against it. Of course, 
with education, the latent evils arising 
from dancing and singing came to be 
rightly denounced. 


Social Reformers., 


Social r^ormers there were, a hand- 
ful only, in the Hindu community who 
earnestly endeavoured to see that the 
practice was slowly abated. But in 
the fifties not only Hindus but Mahome- 
dans practised the custom. The old 
Moghul Hmperors, as we aU know, had 
a regular menagerie of immoral dancing 
-and singing women. And the wealthy 
noblemen and Mahomedans of the mid- 
dle classes followed suit. The environ- 
ments were there. And at the time 
•about which we write, in the absence of 
•any education, it was^ not possible to 
break away from the environments. 
All evil social customs are slow of era- 
dication and it was, therefore, nothing 
uncommon that this custom, so attrac- 
tive, so entertaining and yet so conser- 
vative, should take a longer time than 
•others, whidh came, to be quickly 
‘dropped. Even the Parsis were not 
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behind in the fifties in giving uautch 
parties on festive occasions. At maiw a 
rich Parsi coiintiy-hoiise, during Pateti, 
Diwali and Holi and other holida5'S, 
it was the sine qua non that a iiautch 
party should conclude the day’s enter- 
taimnent. If education among the 
Parsis was earlier than among other com- 
munities and spread faster, it was a 
logical sequence that along with other 
borrowed customs this one should also 
quickly disappear. The social reformer 
like the school master, was abroad, and 
it is a matter of rejoicing that the 
Parsis were the first in the field in the 
abandonment of nautch j)arties. It 
should not be forgotten that in the fifties 
there were no innocent recreations and 
amusements. In their absence all the 
•communities had to fall bade on the 
available and time worn, so that, if at 
the date there was next to no reform in 
this respect, it is not a matter of sur- 
prise. Reformers of to-day are rather 



impatient and seem to be deficient in* 
buman psychology, othenvise the}’- would, 
not be so prone to denoimce nautch 
parties indiscriminately. To lose sight 
of the human equation and human 
verities is to reveal the ignorance of the- 
reformers. The social life of a people 
is to be judged from many a point and 
such practice has to be considered on 
its own merits before being condemn- 
ed, if at all mischievous specially to the- 
morals of a community. 

Other Recreations. 

Barring nautch parties there was- 
little by way of evening recreation and 
amusement. There was the solitary 
Grant Road Theatre, which occasional- 
ly put a piece on the board, which was 
then deemed an eveiit in the social life 
of Bombay ! Once in a way the first, 
circus was a delightful source of enjoy- 
ment for a few days. It was, if Sandy 
Seventy’s memory serves him right,. 
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called " B-omani." He had twice gone 
to see it and still remembers the jests» 
the freaks and other oddities of the 
clown. Rope dancmg was deemed a 
little novel amusement but it was the 
sj)ort on horseback, which used to 
thrill the audience, adult and young. 
No doubt, there was some music at the 
bandstand twice or thrice a week. The 
Governor's band (Garrison as it was 
then called) played twice a week, but 
the lovers of music were Europeans only 
and a sprinkling of Parsis. The first 
massed band was pla5’'ed when the 
news of the victory of Sevastopol was 
brought by the mail. Thus the fifties 
were exceedingly barren, so far as pub- 
lic amusements and entertainments were 
concerned. Social life was dull and 
unenlivening. Of course, fairs there 
were and of an infinitely superior charac- 
ter to those held now. At those fairs 
a variety of English made toys were 
the greatest attraction ; also Swiss 
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musical boxes and concertinas. Their 
novelty was the chief attraction. There 
were no toys " made in Germany ” to be 
noticed. Indigenous wooden toys of 
a variety of character were sold in abund- 
ance. But the novelty of fairs has 
worn out, and it is no wonder that the 
booths and stalls at fairs of the day are 
comparatively poor, especially in toys 
of indigenous labour. 



CiLVPTER LV.— S03ME PERSON- 
AEITIESOF TPIE FIFTIES. 


T he sands of the fifties in Bombay 
have now been fairly explored 
and we have picked up such shells as 
are lilcely to be of value or permanent 
use iu the future to whoever may choose 
to write an accurate history of the 
epoch-making deceuniura of the fifties of 
the last century in the city. But this col- 
lection of shells may well be arranged so 
as to include therein some of the towering 
personalities of that memorable period 
so far as the writer can stretch his me- 
mory. First and foremost, let us refer 
to the t >vo heads of the State who were in 
succession Governors of Bomba 3 ^ Those 
were Eords Falkland and Elphinstone. 
The for ner was here during the first 
three \ oars of the fifties, and Sandy 
Seveut>- had a glimpse, and a glimpse 
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only, of hiin once jjist on the eve of his- 
retirement. He was said to be a polished 
personage of great amiability and com- 
plaisance, and, moreover-, most liberal- 
handed. So much so that, among the 
Indian community, the current phrase 
for the time for any gentleman with a. 
spirit of liberality was "I^ord Falkland.” 
I/ady Falkland, however, has left behind 
her a literary souvenir which seems to be- 
almost forgotten. She related her remi- 
niscences in a book called ” Chowchow ” 
— a most appropriate word for trifles- 
light as air, — which for those days were- 
deemed bright and sparkling. But they 
have an interest of their own which would, 
delight a Justin McCarthy of Bombay. 
Elphinstone who was here for seven, 
years was now and again seen driving 
through Churchgate Street on his way to 
the Secretariat in Apollo Street or to the 
Town Hall. He seemed, so. far as the 
writer’s memory can assist him, a tall 
handsome personage in the taU hat of 
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the da3'. The hody'guard and outrideis 
were clad in the uniform of the native 
lancers, which was in colorn: sky blue. 
The scarlet uniform was first intro- 
duced b}' Sir Bartle Frere, following 
the imiform of the bodx^guard of the 
Governor-General Sandj’^ Seventy has 
a tolerabty vivid recollection of Ford 
Elphinstone as he stood on the spa- 
cious verandah of the Town Hall, sur- 
rounded b}” his staff in brilliant arra}', 
■civil and military, and the notables of 
the town on the da3’’ that the Queen's 
Proclamation was read (ist November 
1858). It was customar3' in those day's, 
-and for a long time after, for Tndinn 
gentlemen, whether Hindus, Hahomedans 
or Parsis, to appear at the Tevee 
and other State occasions in their full 
dress, which was the snow white and 
flowing and or kummar_ 

bund. When standing together in solemn 
array they made an imposing picture. 
■Some of the elders wore brilliant shawls 



of great value. Tiiat heightened their 
picturesqueness and enhanced their 
dignified appearance. None looked 
most stately such as Mr. Juggannath 
Sunkersett among the. Hindus' and Mr. 
Rustomji Jamsetji Jijibhoy among 
the Parsis. The Parsis dropped this full 
dress somewhere in the nineties, as the 
generation of the period affected more- 
and more the English costume. But 
here and there were to be seen till very 
late a solitary specimen or two. The 
late Mr. Byramji N. Servai was one 
of them. Mr. N. J. Gamadia was also 
seen clad in his flowing Jama and 'picho- 
ree at the ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Alexandra Docks by 
His Majesty King George (then the Prince 
of Wales ) in 1905. But the head- 
priests of the two sects of the Parsis 
are still always to be seen in such dress 
in public. This flowing robe seems 
to be an interesting rehc of the gorgeous 
dress of the great noblemen at the Court 
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of the Mogul EImperors. Many portraits 
of those bejewelled royalties as painted 
by Indian artists clearly show this 
special Court costume. Even Shivaji may 
be seen in the portraits we have of him 
dressed similarly but hardly gorgeously. 
But this sartorial affair had better be 
left to be narrated by the experts of 
Indian national costumes. 

Lord Elphinstone. 

Ivord Elphinstone left the shores of 
Bombay in i860, highh’ eulogised for 
his judicious and statesmanlike admini- 
stration, siDecially for having kept well 
under control the Indian troops in the 
Presidency throughout the dark days 
of 1857. He was fortunate in having 
such a capable Police Commissioner 
in the city as Mr. Charles Forjett, whose 
special services have already been re- 
lated. Eord Elphinstone had been 
so far instrumental in iDUshing initial 
railway construction in Bombay that 



the Chamber of Commerce, who 
presented him with an address, 
made special mention of it and of the 
stimulus he also afforded to the deve- 
lopment of Bombay’s seaborne trade. 
It is curious that he was succeeded by 
Sir George Russel Clerk, who had acted 
as Governor of Bombay for two years 
in 1848 and 1849. He belonged to 
the Bengal Civil Service, of which he was 
considered an ornament. He had served 
in the Council of the great Lord Canning. 
Sir George was of middle height and of 
unprepossessing countenance, , seemed 
weather beaten and otherwise was simple 
and homely in his dress. He wore grey 
whiskers. The writer as a student 
happened to see him very closely when 
in i860 he visited Hlphinstone College, 
then located in a hired bungalow on the 
Babula Tank Road. All these recollec- 
tions of the three Governors of Bomba}' 
(1851 to i860) here related must be 
deemed personal as they struck the 
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Sassoon, came to be accommodated 
there. So far as the memory of • the 
writer can be stretched Mr. Malet was a 
ruddy-faced, somewhat of a stout phy- 
sique and wore an eyeglass. • But of the 
other Couucillorsi of the Government in 
the fifties he has no recollection. 

Some other Personalities. 

He, however, remembers the faces 
of the personalities most in evidence 
during the fifties. These were the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, . the Rev. Murray 
Mitchell, the Rev. Dr. Fraser, the first 
principal of the Sir J. J. Parsi Benevolent 
Institution ; Mr. Berkley, the talented 
engineer of the G. I. P. Railway, who 
designed and built the Bhore and Thull . 
Ghat tunnels; Dr. Buist, the editor 
in the earlier part of the fifties of the 
“ Bombay Times ” ; and Robert Knight 
of the later fifties of the “ Times and 
Standard” which eventually blossomed 
into the " Times of India ” ; Sir Joseph 
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^nold, the great Puisne judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and eru- 
^te scholar and author, a contributor 
0 the "Saturday Remew " and a boon 

Brouming, FeUow 
of V. adham CoU^e and the first Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bombay Uniuersitv • 
Drs. Reith and Haines, two brilliant 
sanitanans who have written fairlv com- 
prehensively on the health conditions of 
the a^- in the fifties and all about over- 
crow(^g and fevers of the pestilential 
t} pe in the slums, which are still such a 
discredit, de^ite the much vaunted im- 
provement Trust, which is realiv imnrov- 
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very popular and amiable. There was 
Dr. Giraud, Professor of Chemistr}’-, — 
quite a model of a Professor for begin- 
ners in chemistry and botany, — a man of 
fine physique, with a French moustache 
and a ringing voice. Dr. Haines was also 
a Professor of Cheniistry. To hear his 
lecture was a pleasure and a treat, — a man 
of remarkable fluency and an accomplish- 
ed English scholar. There was Advocate- 
General Lewis and Mr. Spencer Compton 
the Prothonotary. There were Drs. 
Vandyke Carter and George Birdwood, 
the former a tall striking personalit}* 
every way, who was Professor of Ana- 
tomy, and the latter a short man, of 
great brilliancy and high literary accom- 
plishmeii^ts, who was Professor of Materia 
Medica. Sir George, as he was years 
afterwards, was indeed a personality and 
survived almost aU his contemporaries of 
the Grant Medical College till his death 
in June 1917- But of him a great 
deal will have to be said later on. 
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Tlie catalogue o£ the public worthies of 
the day is not exhausted. It is a legion 
perhaps as long as the catalogue of the 
HomericshiiDs, and we may fitting^ close 
this resume with naming two other gods 
of the journalistic line in the persons 
of John Connon and Mr. Craig, one of 
the " Bomba}' Gazette " and the other of 
the " Telegraph and Courier.". We can- 
not forget the accomplished Mr. James 
MacLean who started in 1859 l^^e Bom- 
bay “ Saturda}^ Review." And last*- 
not the least, the ever-to-be remembered 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey, the most 
eminent and encyclopgedic barrister, 
the like of whom Bombay has never 
known in her juridical history. 



Chapter LVI.— SOME - EEGAE 

REMINISCBNCES. 

M r. Anstey was, of course, the 
facile priiiceps of the local bar 
throughout his career which came to an 
end in 1873. He was a devout Catholic. 
He was at the outset of his legal career 
a Member of the House of Commons 
for Youghall in Ireland. There it is 
recorded he was a dashing free lance, 
sparing none, not even Cabinet Minis- 
ters. Tord Palmerston was his noir. 
He had once a bout with the master- 
ful Whig which was the subject of a 
political cartoon in “ Punch ” some- 
where in 1848. It was observed that 
on one occasion Mr, Anstey discussed 
some constitutional question which 
prompted him to begin with the begin- 
nings of the Constitutional history of 
Bngland. “ Punch ” said he began with 
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A. D; I ! It is related that Lady Pal- 
merston was most desirous of captur- 
ing him. But at first the fly could not 
be got to be enmeshed in the web of the 
spider. But she was a cons umm ate 
social diplomatist and at last succeeded 
in capturing him. A few months later he 
was offered the post of Attorney-General 
at Hongkong. He accepted it and 
his departure from the House was- a 
great relief to the noble lord whom he 
had teased ; and. heckled so much. How- 
ever, there was in Mr. Anstey’s con- 
stitution a serious defect, but for which 
he might have risen b3’’ his profound 
juridical lore to some of the highest 
legal prizes in the gift of the Crown. 
He was a very angry man. Only a 
spark was needed to kindle his rage. 
It was owing to this defect that he quar- 
rdled with Governor Bowen of Hong- 
kong in the Legislative Council there 
on some Bill connected with the Police. 
He resigned his post . and came to 
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Bombay, to practise in what was then, 
called the Supreme Court of Judicature^ 
An eminent lawyer of great forensic 
ability he fast grew into practice. He 
was head and shoulders above his contem- 
poraries of the Bombay bar. No re- 
specter of persons, even of the judges, 
he often used to be in hot water with 
them and numerous are the anecdotes 
of his wrangles. “ Scenes in Court ” 
was a familiar heading in the local dailies 
of the sixties and severities. Mr. Justice 
Westropp, an irishman, knew weU his' 
faults while recognising his great abili- 
ties. He used to handle him . most 
cleverly, so that there was not much of 
sparring with him. But he had not much 
patience with the • impatient Sir Charles: 
Sargeant. Matters once reached such a 
stage that that judge who, ' during his 
earlv career, was known to.be somewhat 
hast}^ had to ask Mr. Anstey to unrobe 
himself. This was quite an extraordinaty 
and drastic procedure. But Mr. Anstey 
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was equal to the occasion. He doffed 
his robe the next moment and threw 
it on' the table and vociferated “ where 
was the baUiff ” so that he may serve him 
formally with a judge’s warrant ! There 
was a great sensation in the court 
and the next da3^ the papers came out 
with their latest “ scene. ” Of course, 
this judicial discipline lasted onl}’’ an 
hour or so. But it had no chastening 
effect on Mr. Anstej'. Mr. Anstey was 
jMr. Anstey. 

On another occasion he soundly 
belaboured Mr. Justice Bayley, of whom 
he had a poor opinion. It was a full 
bench appeal in a criminal case at 
which all the seven judges of the court 
sat on the bench, which was indeed a 
unique historic incident. One Pestonji 
Dinshaw, a solicitor, was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment by Mr. 
Bayle}^ sitting as a judge in one of the 
criminal sessions in the early seventies. 
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It was a case of aiding and abetting in 
a poison or magic case. The appeal 
had reference to points of law and mis- 
direction to the jury. Mr. Anstey, on 
bdialf of the convicted appellant, was 
elaborating his points, when he came 
to describe how the judge had misinter- 
preted the law. In a loud voice of 
contemptuous indignation, he exclaim- 
ed : " My lyords, the learned judge held 
my authorities cheap and my law 
cheaper still.*’ The court was crowded 
and- even the outer spacious corridor 
of the old court house in Apollo Street 
was full of outside public. The judges • 
looked grave while the judge indicted 
seemed from his countenance to have 
been quite red with the smart point 
the learned counsel had scored. The 
writer was present at the hearing and his 
impressions of the trial are still fresh 
in his memory. Another great cri- 
minal trial in which he bearded Mr. Jus- 
tice Green was that known as the Parsi 
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Tower of Silence Riot Case. But it 
would fill quite a moderate volume to 
recall all the great trials in which Anste}* 
was engaged and in most of which he 
won his forensic laurels. Such was 
his legal renown that in the great Wahabi 
Trial at Calcutta he was able to cany a 
great point of constitutional law. He 
questioned the jurisdiction of the trying 
Court which brought about a deadlock. 
Mr. Anstey returned triumphant while 
the Government of India had immediate- 
ly to introduce a Bill in the I^egislative 
Council to enable them to proceed witli 
that famous trial for conspiracy. His 
memory was phenomenal. He would 
quote chapter and verse of even the 
most obsolete Act and direct his juniors 
to turn to the page and the line for pur- 
poses of reference. He had a fund of 
wit and htimour in which he would 
indulge with his brother counsel when in 
his lighter and gayer mood. 
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Anstey as a Judge. 

As an acting Judge in the year 
1865 he proved himself quite Draconian 
in his punishment of the insolvents who 
came before him, insolvents of the mad 
speculation of the two preceding years. 
His long experience in the. Insolvency 
Court stood him in good stead. Hie keen 
and powerful legal -talent would at once 
detect the slightest fraud and woe betide 
the insolvent who came under the fire of 
his cross-examination. Thus it came 
to pass that he established a- regular 
reign of terror among the fraudulent 
insolvents who went about in large num- 
bers in those days of dethroned credit 
and reckless commercial immorality. 
His immediate predecessor in the Insol- 
vency Court, Mr. Justice Hoare, who had 
been Chief Judge of the Small Causes 
Court, was too lenient while the excep- 
tional times demanded an excq)tional 
treatment. Mr. Anstey was specially 
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:ielc‘cted to act awhile on the bench, 
wlhle Mr. Hoare went on furlough, and 
it must be said to his credit that by 
his drastic treatment of fraudulent in- 
solvents from the Bench he greatly 
contributed to inspiring conlidence in 
the honest section of the mercantile 
community. The Bisolvency Court 
u.se<l to be inundated with cartloads 
of all sorts of large and small schedules 
filed by all classes and conditions of 
men, honest and dishone.st, mostly the 
latter. It had the salutaiy effect of 
checking the latter from “ taking the 
benefit ” of the insolvency law. Two 
signal cases greatly .struck terror among 
this class. One was a case in which 
two directors of one of the mushroom 
companies of the day were brought to 
book. IMr. Anstey’s fuhninations against 
their laches and malpractices were 
great. He sentenced the two delin- 
quents to transportation for life and 
escheated their property to the Crown. 
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The other case was not of so flagrant a 
character. It was purely one of reck- 
less peculation. But the insolvent 
happened to be a member of the family 
of Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebho3^ He was 
sentenced to four or six months’ simple 
imprisonment for his reckless specula- 
tion. These two and other draconic 
punishments led to a strong agitation 
for the removal of Mr. Anstey from the 
Bench. An influential memorial was 
presented to Sir Bartle Frere who gave 
back a dignified but firm reply to the 
petitioners upholding the drastic judg- 
ments and vindicating them. The in- 
terests of commercial ethics demanded 
the sort of treatment the judge had met- 
ed out and he had discharged a great 
public duty by clearing the dishonest 
atmosphere of commercial Bombay. Mr. 
Anstey’s acting appointment soon after 
terminated and the memorialists heaved 
a deep sigh of relief. All the same, 
it was recognised that the Court had 



greatly purified conuiiercial immorality 
and the public paid a tribute of praise 
to the retiring Rhadamanthus. Some 
most talented comisel there had been 
before ^Ir. Anstey's time and many more 
have been since his death. But it may be 
said without exaggeration that Bombay 
has never seen the like of him and 
never will. 

The Brothers Howard. 

In the fifties there were two able 
counsel, one of whom was Air. I^owndes, 
who was Advocate General, and in 
great requisition by litigants. There 
was another talented barrister in the 
person of Air. Howard, the senior of 
the one who was Director of Public 
Instruction for well nigh ten years. It 
is a curious circmnstance that both 
brothers sadly met their death by acci- 
dent. The elder fell from his horse 
and died. The junior was retmuing 
from Poona where he had been engaged 
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in a professional case, when a runawa?- 
ongine from I^onavk collided with the 
train causing serious loss of life, indud-. 
ing that of Mr. Howard. It was in 
1856 that Lord Klphinstone appointed 
him Director of Public Instruction. He 
was known as an able Oxford man. Edu- 
cation in Bombay had to be thorough- 
ly organised in conformity with the 
broad policy laid down in the despatch 
of Sir Charles Wood and Mr, Howard 
was deemed to be eminently qualified 
for the purpose. The speculations of 
1863-64 embarrassed him and he had to 
give up his post to resume his practice 
at the Bar which came to be considerable. 
Among other counsd who. had a large 
Xjractice in the fifties was one Mr. 
Dunbar. But he had retired some 3’'ears 
before the speculative mania set in. The, 
aftermath introduced such extensive liti- 
gation that many a new coimsd arrived 
in Bombay between 1866 and 1870. 
^klr. Dunbar returned here for a cqtiijle 
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;api<Uy aji<i shorn; on ihc High Court 
Hench. was ACr. .Michael Westropp. 
It is sahl of him that he was so hmg 
hrieJless that lie was on the point at 
returning to JCnglaial, when Sir Charles 
Jackson, who acted for sonic months 
as a judge, di.ssuaded liim from his 
puqjose aiul a«lvisetl him to stay, 
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iiavijig seen in him iill tlic making oi 
;i good barrister. Sir Ciiarles had judged 
rightly. 


Sir Alicliael Westropp. 

In the latter taid ot the fifties .Mr. 
Westropp came into practice and soon 
actjnircd a reputation as a .sound law- 
yer, specially in Miiidii ami Mahoinctlan 
law. Uy iSdo his reputation was well 
established, i Ic became Advocate Gen- 
eral, and in wlieii the Higli Court 
was estabiishetl by Royal Ciiarter, he 
was appointed one of the puisne judges 
on the Original Side of that court. On 
the retirement of Sir Richard Coucli^ 
wiio went to Calcutta to be Ciiief Justice 
there, Mr. \Ve.stropp was appoiutetl 
Chief Justice. Tlus x>ost he filled with 
infinite credit to himself and great 
advantage to tlie x>ublic till his retire- 
ment in i8S.p But Sir jMichael West- 
roi>p's abilities arc so well known, even 
to counsel practising to-day, and so> 
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nuiiiy are his elaborate judgments, 
though given most tardily, to the point 
of provocation, that it is sui^edluous to 
refer to them in this place. As a strik- 
ing instance of his dilatoriness in giving 
judgment it may be observed that ‘the 
very last one he gave was a few hours 
before he retired from the Bench in the 
case of the notorious East India Bank, 
heard fully iive years before. But it was 
a most remarkable judgment and a 
scathing one for the parties involved. 
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•Chapter lyVII.-LEGAL LUMINARIES 
OF THE FIFTIES AND SIXTIES. 

T here remains to be related the 
narrative of a few other lumina- 
ries who shed their lustre on the legal 
horizon of Bomba}'. Those were 3Ir. 
Pigott, a learned Chancer}-- lawyer, and' 
Mr. MacCullocli, a most brilliant and 
eloquent orator whom it was always 
a treat to hear in the Court when 
any case, civil or criminal, of importance 
was being heard. There were also 
Messrs. Latham and Green besides 
other mediocrities. 

There were two Pigotts, the younger 
of whom, a clever young man, was in 
many respects quite iinconventional 
both in • law and politics. His free- 
thinking was more or less obnoxiou 3 
to the opportunists who wished to rise 
in their profession and to nun a hapdsome 
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practice. He was boycotted and was- 
suspected of having great sympathA’’ 
with the Fenian movement of the time.. 
But, though boycotted by his brother 
counsel here, he had influence enough 
at Home to obtain for himself a judge- 
ship on the bench of the High Court at 
Calcutta. The senior brother was an 
elderly person but well-versed in the law 
of equit5^ He came here with a fair 
reputation acquired in the Chancer}* 
Court. He jumped ‘vexy early into prac- 
tice after his arrival. Civil cases of 
a variety of complicated character 
were being duly filed in the Court. Mi i 
Pigott’s opinion was well sought after. 
No evening was without some impor- 
tant consultations. His written opinions 
were greatty valued for their soundness.. 
But he was not a good-speaking barris- 
ter. He was vei}'- inaudible to those 
not very near him. He would. 
plead well but none could easily 
make out what points he was driving' 
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home. The judges, however, greatly res- 
pected him for his equity 4aw. He was 
more or less in feeble health. That, 
pCThaps, was one of the reasons of 
his weak voice. He really minted 
money and retired in a few short 
years. 


Mr. MacCulloch. 

But the facile princeps of counsel 
of the day, next to Mr. Anstey, was 
]\Ir. MacCulloch; A short dapper man, 
always with a beaming and cheerful 
countenance, his amiability and com- 
plaisance were indeed a model. There 
was a kind of magnetic attraction in him 
and all his friends at the Bar and Bench 
trooped round him. His was a most 
fluent oratory of a pleasing character* 
Whether a case was weak or strong 
MacCulloch was always at his best, 
endeavouring to do full justice to his 
clients. With a good case he was in his 
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element, and it afforded one pleasure to 
liear his eloquence, apart from his foren- 
sic lore. He, too, was a good counsel in 
common law. But he was also very quick 
in seizing the strong or weak points of 
the counsel arguing on the opposite side 
and .shaping his course accordingly. He 
had the happy knack of always attract- 
ing the sympathy of the judge more or 
less. His tact and judgment were ad- 
mirable and his law generally sound. 
Like Mr. Inverarity, he was a master 
of cross-examination and one could read 
in his countenance, how he would 
chuckle when he had drawn out a stub- 
born witness and scored a point with 
him, all the while frequently passing 
over his face a red silk handkerchief 
which was to him indispensable. Just 
as Anstey had his mannerisih of twisting 
red tape or string all the time he w’as 
developing his argument, so would 
Mr. MacCulloch take, off and on, his silk 
handkerchief from his pocket and wipe 
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his face in the midst of a great speech or 
argument. Unluckily for Bombay liti- 
gants MacCulloch died prematurely at a 
comparatively yomig age. But in and 
out of the Court lie was the very idol of 
those who 'knew him. It would hot be 
wrong to say that he was the very anti" 
thesis of the brusque and growling 
Anste3^ 

Messrs. Laiham and Green. 

Uatliam, like Pigott, was a good 
equity lawyer. Indeed, after the retire- 
ment of the latter the former came to be 
in great requisition. Well-versed in 
jaw, his opinion was much sought after. 
His law was sound and every year that 
he iDractised saw him in full swing with 
heavy briefs. Like Pigott his voice, too, 
was not strong though somewhat louder. 
Calm and collected, patient and thought- 
fub Lhtham made an exceedingly 
reliable counsel. His opinions were 
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well balanced as if adjusted by the most 
delicate scale. Though an excellent 
lawyer he was also a politician with, 
lyiberal ideas, some of which were to be 
clearly discerned in the legislative de- 
bates when he had the honour of holding 
the post of Advocate-General. Like Mr. 
White, he was fearless in offering his 
opinion and never cared for the bureau- 
cracy with its pretentious intellectualism. 
His sense of uprightness was great. No 
counsel was more conscientious. Just 
to all, he did not care for the favour 
or the frown of the Executive, as unfor- 
tunately some of the Advocates-Generals- 
of the last twenty years have been. In. 
short, he was no opportunist and never 
trimmed his legal sails to suit the mighty. 
But gone, gone for ever, is the type 
of the counsel of I^tham. Lastly, we 
may say a few words about .Mr. J. P. 
Green who eventually, rose to be a judge 
after having more than once acted in. 
that capacity. Green may be said to be • 
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‘ilever at drawing plaints and petitions 
involving great legal acumen. He wore 
a placid countenance which had a d^l 
>of dignity and gravity about it. He 
made on the whole a good judge but as 
-counsel he was ever an unhappy pl^der. 
He could not make an impression as Macr 
’ CuUoch. But there was one trait of his 
which made him ^ceedingly impopular 
with the Indians. He was very unsym- 
p athetic. And oftenef than not owing to 
this failing his judgments were warped in 
cases where the lit%ahts were of the 
white and dark races. There was also 
•a good deal of leaning oh the side of the 
executive which not a little marred his 
impartiality. This failing and race bias 
were most strikingly ' discerned in the 
Pairsi Tower of iSil^ce riot case which 
hb tried and in which Anstey- defended 
a gang of irahis who were the accus^. 
He was niore or less in' a ' w^k state of 

liealth and di^ while on sick leave at 
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Many other counsel came at the 
•close of the sixties and in the seventies, 
the most prominent of whom was Mr. 
Inverarity who is happily still among 
us, the prince of counsel,* at the Bombay 
Bar. The late Sir P. ME. Mehta was his 
senior a few months. But it would 
be gilding refined gold to say aught 
about Mr. Inverarity who is to-day 
head and shoulders above the generality 
of counsel of the da3^ Then there were 
Messrs. I^owndes and Macpherson, and 
Lang and Marriott and a host of others. 
But it is of no use going beyond the 
•sixties. So that all those who needed 
mention have already been named. 
Mr. Lowndes returned five years ago to 
be the Law Member of the Imperial 
Executive Council. He has won his 
laurels by his great legal acumen and 
broad statesmanship. He has on him 
conferred the dignity of a K. C. and 
.a K.C.S.I. 
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Some eminent Solicitors. 

It may now be useful to deal witk; 
the eminent solicitors of the fifties and 
the sixties. It may be mentioned at 
the outset that the earliest Indian who 
W,as enrolled as a solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature was Mr. Khanderao- 
' Moroji. .Mr. Cumroodin Tyabji, who 
had passed his solicitor's examination- 
in lyondon, was the next, Mr. Pestonji. 
Dinshaw, who had been articled at the- 
firm of Bickerseth and Cleveland, was- 
the third. In all probability Shamrao - 
Pandurang preceded him. Firms of Eng- 
lish solicitors were limited during the- 
period to which these recollections are 
confined. The University was not estab- 
lished till 1857 and the first EE-B.'s were.- 
not known till 1864 or 1865. So that in. 
the fifties and sixties Indians hardly be-, 
took themselves to the avocation of a. 
solicitor. In the first place the appren-- 
ticeship was for five years. In the- 
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pl.icc ihe fee of JKs. 5,000 vv;i.'j 
(Iccjned to be cobtiy. The Huxooeau 
hijJUs liic v,riicr hud kuowu v.'crc tho.'^e of 


Aciund ujsd PrcntiV. 
u.riti J.ynch. 

Keii ur.d i'lciCtjit. 

C. .iJ’.d R .StujKjcr hcuthci’. 

]l:c5>:ci>.c‘h uiui ClevcJunci. 

(»jcvn isnd Tyahji. 

Kelly ;ijui ihire. 

John Mucturhiue. 

H. Ciuwfortl. 

Khandeiuo Moioji. 

SlosJiirao Xaiuyani 

Tiieie ',vero u few otherjf. It is, 
however. inleieSlini; to notice that every 
one of tile iirnis aboveiuuiied have 
chatJi^ed iheir names, owing to the 
oldest iiurtuers retiring and passing 
on their business to newcomers. For 
instance, take the lirni of .Messrs. 
Aclund and Preutis which then occupie<i 
a premier position, witli the most wealthy 
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clientele, European and Indian. As busi-^ 
ness increased,- another partner had to^ 
be added and the firm went by the name^ 
of Acland, Prentis and Bishop.. The- 
senior, Mr. S. L. Acland, died in 1866 and 
later on, both Messrs. Prentis and Bishop- 
retired. Bnt there were other younger , 
solicitors at the time in the firm of whom. 
Mr. Craigie was the senior. The firm, 
changed its name and was' known as* 
Craigie, Eynch and Owen. And though, 
new partners came and went, till late it. 
was styled Craigie, Blunt and Caroe. 
Similarly Dallas and Eynch became- 
Dallas, Eynch and Eangdale and after- 
wards Dallas and Co., whose successor 
was Mr. Roughtoh, to be followed by 
Mr. Byrne, whose present successors- 
are • Messrs. Byrne and Smeatham. Reir 
and Prescott -were later on Keir, Pres- 
cott and Winter, and sb on. But it would^ 
be tedious to record here the changes 
which the old and rich firms of solicitors- 
underwent till very few can trace their. 
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genealogy so to say. Still it would!, 
be an interesting reading were some vete- 
ran solicitor like Mr. I^slie Crawford, 
to recall the old names, say, from i86o- 
and bring down their transformations 
up-to-date. There is an interesting his- 
tory attached to each. In the forties 
and the fifties there were solicitors, 
like Patch, Walker, Boyer, Bone, Ayrton, 
and others. Mr. H. Crawford, a brilliant, 
solicitor, with whom Mr. Anstey used 
to have man}'' “ scenes " in the Small 
Causes Court, was the successor of Mr. 
Boyer. Mr. Crawford died in 1866 having 
met with an accident at Matheran while- 
riding. One Mr. Hurrell had joined 
him and the firm’s name was Crawford 
and Hurrell. Mr. Hurrell was a lucky 
solicitor and retired with a fortune 
of nearly 4 lakhs earned within five- 
years, o'wing to the exceedingly litigious- 
times when banks and financial associa- 
tions by the dozens were being wound up,, 
besides well nigh a hundred firms which. 
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■.became bankrupt and took tbe benefit 
of Act 28 of 1865. And as to ordinary 
insolvencies their number was legion. 
All the solicitors between 1865 and 1875 
minted money literally. There was a 
rich harvest for them to reap during the 
-decade. Hurrell was joined by Mr. 
Manisty who was formerly in the firm 
known as Kelly, Hore and Mianisty. 
'Then the firm of Hurrell and Manisty 
■changed to Manisty and Fletcher. On 
the retirement of the former the firm was 
•called Fletcher and Smith and after- 
■ wards Smith and Frere, till at last an 
-amalgamation , was effected between the 
successors of the old and eminent house 
of Hearn, Cleveland and Peile, and this 
firm is known to us at present as I/ittle 
& Co. Mention must be specially 
•made of the firm of Messrs. C. and 
F, Stanger Teathes. There were two 
brothers Teathe who had been 
solicitors to the old board of Municipal 
Commissioners in the fifties. "When the. 
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Municipality of 1865 was constituted that 
firm was engaged to be its solicitors so 
as to keep continuity. The successors 
of that firm were first Messrs. Crawford 
and Boevey. They, too, have undergone 
a few transformations and have been 
carrying on business for some years 
as Crawford and Co. Thus both counsel 
and solicitors have been changing and 
changing dining the last fifty years. 
But before closing this chapter it ma}’’ 
be not unuseful to place on record 
the name of one solicitor who acquired 
fame after his retirement. That was 
Mr. Acton Smee Ayrton who was a 
partner in the older firm which came 
to be known later as Dalias and Co. 
This Ayrton rose to be the First Minis- 
ter of Public Works in the early seven- 
ties under the Gladstone Cabinet. He 
was a member of the East India Finance 
Committee ( 1871-74 ), which was com- 
monly called the Fawcett Committee 
owing to the late Professor Fawcett 
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having been its strongest member. Ayr- 
ton took interest in education when 
here. He bad in Mr. Dhunjibboy Nuser- 
vanji Cama, a wealthy China merchant 
and an educational reformer, a fat client. 
At Ayrton’s suggestion he started the 
first Anglo-Vernacular school in the city 
which was commonly known as " Ayrton 
School ” where both Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and I had been educated 
in the early fifties. There was a single 
class-room at first in Mopla’s Oart 
in Gunbow Street. But a new school- 
house was built, with three class-rooms 
well-ventfiated and well-lighted in the 
Wady, known as Manekji Sett’s’. And 
there was an excellent English and 
Gujarati teacher in the person of one 
Mr. Hariyalabdas, who was himself 
an old Elphinstonian and social refor- 



Chapter PROFESSIONS 

OTHER THAN EEGAE- 

C OMING to some of tJie weU-kaowa 
personalities of other than the 
legal profession, it may be mentioned 
that among the physicians and surgeons 
there were those connected with the Sir 
J amset ji J eej eebhoy Hospital. Dr. More- 
head was the first physician and be- 
sides principal of the Grant Medical 
College. He was known to be an exceed- 
ingly able doctor and professor alike, 
most amiable and sympathetic and withal 
enthusiastic in encouraging the study of 
western science of medicine, theoretical 
and practical, among the people of West- 
ern India. The earliest students of the 
Medical College who passed out as 
graduates for practice spoke in terms 
of the highest admiration and affection 
of their eminent medical gimi. As a 
consulting physician he was greatly 
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in requisition among the Parsis, who, 
as in every other walk of social life, were 
first to avail themselves of the skill 
and i)ractice of English physicians, and 
thus it was that Mordiead's . name 
was a household word among the leading 
Parsi families. 

Needless to say that that good doc-' 
tor and talented organiser left the city 
midstthe regrets of students and patients 
alike, and with the cordial good wishes 
of the coinmuuit}’-, both European and 
Indian, for his long life and pros- 
perity in his retirement. With Dr. 
Morehead was intimatel}* associated his 
second assistant in the hoq)ital. Dr. 
Peet. He too, was equally distinguish- 
ed for his amiability and comrtesy among 
his students and patients. When 
Mordiead retired he succeeded him at 
the college as principal and at the hos- 
pital as the first physician. The names 
of both are still enshrined in the memo- 
ry of the generation which flourished 
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iu the fifties. In those days the con- 
sultation fee was only Rs. lo. It was as- 
moderate as that which prevailed for 
counsel in the Supreme Court. That, 
modest fee is in striking contrast with 
Rs. 20 at first and Rs. 30 later on in. 
vogue. Fees for important operations tod 
which did not exceed 200 or 300 rupees are 
now mounted up to 500 and 700 or even 
1,000 and more. It would seem that the 
present day doctors are more extravagant- 
ly remunerated than those of half a centu- 
r}'’ ago. Ballingall was known to be a first- 
rate man in surgery. Indeed the three- 
earliest physicians and surgeons made a 
brilliant trio whose names are still recall- 
ed by old families who had appreciated 
their medical treatment and their great, 
professional urbanity. There was also Dr. 
Carter (not to be confounded with Dr. Van. 
-dyke Carter) who' was a skilled ophthal- 
mic surgeon besides a literary man who- 
had read many papers before the Bombay 
Geographical and Royal Asiatic Societies 
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Sonic Leading European Practitioners. 


Eut apart from these tlicre were at 
least four Kuropeau noii-official medical 
practitioners, iiameb* Yuill, Ereni- 
ner, Mackay and Fogerty. The lirst 
two had a very large practice among 
the Parsi community. The present 
WTiter has a vivid recollection of 
Dr. Eremiier as a boy under his treat- 
ment. They were ver>* capable phy- 
.sicians. .Dr. Alackay was the superin- 
tendent of the Native Medical Dispensary 
which still nourishes and is of inestimable 
boon to the poorer classes of the Indian 
community. He was veo' popular 
among the middle classes, and so, too, 
was Dr. Fogerty, The latter was 
W'idely known for curing most difficult 
cases. It is said that, his skill was 
such that inanj'" preferred his medical 
treatment to that of the distinguished 
hospital physicians. He had an ima- 
gination and a fertility of resource 



wliicli ■were deemed exertional. He had 
his own consulting rooms in Medows 
Street and other parts of the Fort, and it 
is said he minted money most speedily 
and amassed a large fortune, a greater 

4 

part of which he lost in the share 
speculations of 1863-64. He was also 
extravagant and altogether unconven- 
tional in social life which led to his 
estrangement from the community to 
which he belonged. At the close of the 
sixties there was a famous case in the 
High Court in which he appeared as a 
plaintiff before Sir Joseph" Arnold. 

The first Sir Cowasji Jehangir was 
in a critical condition, so much so that 
one day he was announced to be either 
dead or dying. Dr. Fogerty was called for 
and the patient recovered under his treat- 
ment. Sir Cowasji had for a time re- 
mained unconscious and it was his brother 
Hirji who had called for Dr. Fogerty. 
That physician, knowing well that his 
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patient was rich and generous, sefnt in his 
medical bill the amount of which flabber- 
gasted Hirji. It was so exorbitant that 
Hirji resisted it and eventually the matter 
went to Court. The learned judge (Sir 
Josq)h Arnould) pronounced the bill 
to be exorbitant and even unprofes- 
sional. He cut it down to a modest 
butifair figure and criticised the doctor's 
conduct in most unfavourable terms. 

The Engineering Profession. 

There were fewer professional en- 
gineers than doctors in the fifties. None 
of the activity in building to be noticed^ 
during the last 25 years and more was- 
then evident. Public offices had yet to 
be constructed. Indeed the era for 
better class of private buildings (save 
Elphinstone Circle 1864/5,) and those 
owned by the State did not commence till 
1866-67. The first public offices taken on- 
hand Were the General Post Office, and 
the other was the Public Works Office 
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both in Churchgate Street. Engineers in 
private practice, among Europeans, were 
Messrs. Scott and MacEeland and Camp- 
bell and among Indians Nusserwanji 
Chandabhoy. Messrs. Morris and Gost- 
ling came later and so did Mr. Ste- 
phen. There Were, of course, the great 
engineers of the two railwa}'" companies. 
Of Mr. Berkley, of the G. I. P. Ry. enough 
has already been observed. He was the 
facile princeps of railwa}’’ engineers, a 
regular genius, and no mistake. Then 
there were Messrs. Lane, Slater and Eorde 
who belonged to the B. B. & C. I. Com- 
pany, besides others of lesser distinction. 
Mr. Eorde was a man who thoroughly 
knew Gujarat. During the share spe- 
culation, when reclamation proj.ects 
were rife, he was appointed Chief En- 
gineer to a Company called the Erere 
Land and Reclamation Company, of 
which Mr. Lyttleton Holyoake Bayley, 
afterwards a judge of the High Court^ 
was the chairman. After the collapse 
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of the share mania, Mr. Forde estahli^- 
ed himself as a private engineer and 
had an excellent practice. He was also 
appointed Consulting Engineer to the 
Municipality for a number of years and 
was the consultant at the time that the 
Tansa Water VJofks were first projected 
and being constructed. 

Leading Bankers of the City. 

Among European merchants and 
bankers some of the more well-known 
might be mentioned in this place. The 
Forbeses and the' Remingtons were pri- 
vate bankers. The former were at one 
time the bankers of the East India 
Company and 'have been already re- 
ferred to as regards the eminent public 
services they had rendered in that 
connexion. In the fifties and early 
sixties they were represented by Mr. 
R. Willis, Mr. Foggo, who rose to be a 
member of the legislative Council, 
Air. J. A. Forbes, the great municipal 
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reformer, whose carriage was dragged 
in 1871 by enthusiastic ratepayers from 
the Town Hall to his office in Apollo 
Street and who was also honoured with 
a seat in the Legislative Council, and 
;Mr. Percy I^ith who was a high mason 
of his day. The Remingtons were also 
great bankers and enjoyed an equal re- 
l)utation with the Forbeses. Their Lon- 
don house was known as that of Reming- 
ton and Crawford, whose senior member 
was the uncle of Arthur Crawford, the 
^luuicipal Commissioner. There were 
;Hr. Fogo, Mr. Hadow, and Mr. Lidder- 
dale, the last of whom was intimately 
connected with the old Banlc of Bombay 
and one of the important witnesses 
before the Bank of Bombay Commission 
of 1869 under the x?i'esidency of Sir 
Charles J acksou. In the great mercliaiit's 
firm of William Nicol and Co. there 
were the two brothers, J ohn and J anies 
Fleming, who were both very sagacious 
and enteriDrising and the founders of 



the original Blphinstone Band and Press 
Company in 1856 which was eventually 
bought up in the seventies by the. Gov- 
ernment when the Port Trust was esta- 
blished. This firm was reajly the earli- 
est pioneer of British enterprise in great 
public works in India. And the firm 
steered most prosperously their compan}’- 
through the eventful financial crisis of. 
1865-66. Bater on, there was the 
well-known Mr. Hamilton Maxwell who 
was such an active member of the first 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and the 
first to warn that body by declaring 
its financial bankruptcy under Arthur 
Crawford which eventually led to the 
thorough reform of the - Municipalit3^ 
Then there was the equally eminent 
house of Messrs. Ritchie, Stuart and 
Company of whom the most notable 
member was Mr. Michael Scott. This 
firm was the second in the matter of 
private enterprise of great works of 
public utility. It founded the Back 
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Bay Reclamation Company with a capi- 
tal of a crore, the shares of which rose 
from 5,000 to 50,000 during the period 
of the speculation of 1863-64, and they 
were once deemed to be a gilt edged secu- 
rity. Mr. Tracey was another well-known 
member. The Grahams were the pre- 
mier firm for lyancashhe piece-goods. 
They had the elder Graham (James) 
in the fifties. Later there were Messrs. 
Hunter and Crum and Forbes Adam. 
The last named was four times Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce, and an 
active colaborateur with Messrs. Telang 
and Pherozeshah Mehta in 1887 in 
the Legislative Council during the pass- 
ing of the great Municipal ^Act of 1888. 
There was the other big piece-goods 
importing firm of Grey and Co., whose 
two partners, Gavin Steel and Robert 
Hannay, were closely associated with the 
•directors , of the old Bank of Bombay, 
This firm, as well as that of the great 
house of Peel, Cassels and Co., had for 
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their brokers the wealthy firm of Messrs. 
Cursetji, Ardaser and Co., jVIt. Walter 
Cassels, a gentleman of massive intellect 
in commerce and philosophy alike, was 
at the head of the Peels, and was the 
most distinguished merchant in the early 
sixties. He was honoured by Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Government with the piloting of 
the first Municipal Bill of 1865 through 
the lyegislative Council. There was the 
firm of Messrs. Campbell, iMitchell and. 
Co. whose partner, Mr. Andrew Grant, 
was a conspicuous figure in public meet- 
ings and his eloquence was such as to at- 
tract large crovyds. He, top, was a man 
of great sagacity and talent. Then there 
was John L. Scott of the distinguished 
house of Finlay Scott and Co., also 
importers of piece-goods. But it is suffi- 
cient to have mentioned the most pro- 
minent merchants of the last half a 
century whom the public knew so well. 
Of course there was the great and honour- 
ed firm of David Sassoon and Co., found- 
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ed years before by a talented senior 
bearing that name. And with him in 
those days was associated his eldest son, 
Abdulla, who afterwards was made a 
baronet and assumed the name of Sir 
Albert Sassoon, the donor of that magni- 
ficent equestrian statue of King Edward 
who visited India in 1875-76 as the 
Prince of Wales. He was also the donor 
of that Grand Organ in the Town Hall. 
Elias was another son who, on the death 
of his father, established a separate firm 
' at the head of which till late was Sir 
Jacob Sassoon. Eastly, there was Mr. 
Kittridge, of the firm of Stearns Hobart 
and Co., who was an active business 
• man and took no little part in public 
affahrs. He was one of the first Dock 
Trustees and the introducer of tramways 
in the city, of which till long he was 
its most able managing director. 

Mr. John Stuart. 

Among bankers there was Mr. 
John Stuart a name still held in remem- 
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trance by the old generation as the most 
cautious and sagacious manager of. the 
first Banlc of Bombay established in 1841. 
By a curious irony of fate he was recalled 
from his retirement to liquidate the 
old bank which he had reared and left 
so prosperous at the close of the fifties. 
During the share mania, the bank was 
managed by James Blair and Donald 
Robertson, the two men who brought, it 
to grief. There was John Ryland who 
had retired early.. In the Oriental Bank, 
there was Mr. Pringle, a well-known 
and cautious bank manager. There - 
were Messrs. Douglas and Brodie at the 
Chartered Bank. There was also Mr. 
Anthony Morrison who joined his for- 
tunes in 1863 with the Joint Stock Bank 
afterwards called the Asiatic Banking 
Corporation. The Mercantile Bank had 
Mr. Jackson who afterwards rose to 
high distinction at the head ofiice. Mr. 
Angus was the manager of the popular 
Commercial Bank, which came to ruin 
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afterwards under the mauageineut of 
Sir Michael Rosario de Quadros. I^astly, 
there was Edwin Heycotk who was 
the manager of the Central Bank of 
Western India. He was a merchant 
and a great friend of the eminent cap- 
tain of iudustrj’- who preceded Mr. Tata 
— the late IMr. Cowasji Nauabho}’- Davar. 
^Ir. Heycock established the first ice 
factorj’’ in Bombay and was once Sheriff. 
At the Agra Banlc there was Mr. David 
iVIacCtilloch. The National and the 
Hongkong Banlcs were not established 
before 1864, but the former had an ex- 
cellent first manager in jMt. Windram 
and the latter in Mr. Stephen. And 
here we bring to a close the well-known 
European personalities of the fifties 
and early sixties. 
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Chapter I/IX.—C 0 NCI,USI 0 N— SOME. 
PROMINENT EOCAE INDIAN 

'' ceeebrities. 

I HAVE now come to the end of my 
narrative, and it is in the fitness, 
of things that I should make a brief 
reference to some of the most pro- 
minent of Indian celebrities in the 
city who flourished during the period 
embraced by these recollections. . First, 
and foremost, there was Sir Jamsetji. 
Jeejeebhoy, a merchant prince and 
a princely philanthropist to boot. 
He was the first. Indian who was 
knighted by his sovereign and the 
first also on whom was conferred the: 
dignity of a baronet. The knighthood 
came to him in 1845 and the baronetcy 
in 1857. The recognition was wholly 
due to his beneficent philanthropy; 
still unsurpassed, and to his unswerving 
loyalty to the Crown of England. None 
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better understood what the duties of 
a loyal citizen were than he; and. 
none made himself a more confidential 
adviser of the Government in the- 
troublous days of 1857. Blphinstone 
found him the one Indian, above all 
others, whose sage counsel and 
guidance he most appreciated. He was 
in the full enjoyment of the con- 
fidence of the many ■ Governors of 
Bombay. Their respect and esteem for 
him were great. His name was con- 
jured by his contemporaries of all races- 
and creeds ; and it is even now con- 
jured as one of the greatest benefactors- 
of humanity. The great hospital which 
bears his honoured name is a living 
proof of his benevolence in reference- 
to the relief of suffering humanity.. 
IMillions of men, women and children 
have benefited and are still deriving bene- 
fit from that charity. Other merchant 
princes have flourished and shown their 
philanthropy in different directions ; but 
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it may be said with truth that none has 
surpassed him. His name will remain 
•enshrined in the memory of genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

Another great name which was so 
prominent in those days is that of 
Mr. Framji Cowasji. In some of the 
previous chapters reference has been 
made to the beneficent works he pro- 
jected and brought to completion for 
the good of the public. The Framji 
Cowasji Institute is his noblest handi- 
work and will ever remain a permanent 
memorial of his honoured name. Next to 
Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, his is the most 
cherished name among the citizens who 
were in the making of Bombay in the 
first half of the 19th century. The third 
great citizen whose • name is a household 
word among all classes of the community 
is that of the great Juggonnath Sanker- 
sett — a statesman of rare political saga- 
city, a citizen of renown, of great 
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constructive mind, and withal fired 
with the purest patriotism. He 
was the first Hindu gentleman who- 
was honoured with a non-official seat 
in the Bombay I^egislative Council 
in 1S63 by Sir Bartle Frere. He died 
in 1S66 mourned by all the communi- 
ties of Bombay. Sir Bartle Frere was 
prompt in issuing an official gazette ex- 
traordinary annoimcing his death and 
appreciating the value of his many 
services as a loyal and dutiful citizen. 
j\'Ir. Goculdas Tejpal was a philanthropic 
Bhatia merchant of those days who was 
well known -to Europeans as much as to 
his own countrymen engaged in the 
trade. Dr. Bhau Daji, an enlightened 
physician and a most esteemed citizen, 
was greatly instrumental in inspiring 
him to do deeds of benevolence which 
are now so well flourishing in our 
midst, specially the Tejpal Hospital, 
and the Sanscrit College on the Govalia 
/Tank Boad. There was Nacoda Rogay,. 



a Kokani Mahomedan and a great 
friend of Sir J amsetji. A gentleman of 
means and most polished m ann ers, he 
was most unobtrusive in his charities for 
the benefit of his own community. But 
he was not a little helpful in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Jamsetji in making 
peace between the Parsis and the 
Musalmans during the first riot of 1851. 
I was a boy of seven but have a distinct 
recollection how that riot terrorised the 
people in the Fort and how my parents 
sent a servant to fetch me home, with 
all speed from Ayrton's school. The riot 
originated from a, trivial cause, namely, 
a life of the Mahomedan prophet 
which appeared in a Gujarati Journal 
called “Chitra Dnyan" (Illustrated 
Knowledge) along with a portrait. 
That portrait seemed to have given un- 
necessary offence to a few Mahomedans 
who therefore created a riotous distur- 
bance. The co-operation of Mr. Rogay 
with Sir J amsetji was highly praised. 



Of course, the Kama family had already 
carved out a name for themselves by 
their great commercial enterprise abroad, 
specially in China and London. They 
were great social reformers and took the 
keenest interest in the advancement 
of female education and the spread of 
the true tenets of Zoroaster among 
the community. They fully under- 
stood the v-alue of an enlightened and 
liberal Press and were greatly instru- 
mental in founding the East Go f tar, 
edited by Dadabhoy Naoroji. Messrs. 
Cursetji and Dhunjibhoy Nusservanji 
Cama, along with Mr. Dosabhoy Framji 
Cama, were the most well-known in 
these respects. There were also Messrs. 
K. R. Kama, S. S/ Bengalee, Naoroji 
Furdoonji, Jehanghir B. Wacha, A. F. 
Moos and Cowasji B. Khambata, quite 
a literary coterie of the Fifties who 
assembled in the Duftar Ashkara 
Press, owned by the Murzban family, 
and helped to make the East Goftar 
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in their capacity as contributors,, a 
powerful organ of Parsi Liberalism in 
politics, commerce and so'cial reform- 
Messrs. Bengalee and Naoroji Furdoonji 
were greatly associated with the first 
Municipal reform agitation. Both were 
active as members of the first Municipal 
Corporation under Act i of 1865 and both 
rendered very valuable services to the 
citizens by their sterling independence 
and financial sagacity. Mr. Bengalee 
was one of the three members of what is 
known as the "Hope Committee" which 
made a report on the finances of the 
Municipality at the. instance of the Go- 
vernment. Mr. K. R, Kama exdusivdy 
applied his attention to. the develop- 
ment of. Zend Avesta studies. Mr. 
Muncherji Hormusji Cama (generally 
nicknamed ‘ Senchi ’) published in Eng- 
lish a translation of the Zend Avesta by 
Dr. Bledk which greatly stimulated the 
study of Zoroastrian ethics. About Mr. 
K. E. Khambata enough, has been 
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mentioned in some of the preceding chap- 
ters. He was a good English scholar and 
covered himself with praise as Editor of 
‘ 'Native Opinion’ ’ . There was Mr. J . B , 
Wacha who was a Gujarati historian 
and Mr. B. P. Master, a witty gentle- 
man who was greatly associated with 
the affairs of the Municipal Corporation, 
specially in connexion with the water 
supply of Bombay of which he once 
gave a most humorous description 
that greatly quickened the City Fathers, 
to provide for an adequate supply 
of drinking water. There was old Dr. 
Blaney who lived like a recluse in Ar- 
menian Dane and thence fired off of letter 
after letter as "Q ” or "Q in the corner" 
in the Bombay Gazette on the feverish 
speculation of 1863-64 and its ultimate- 
consequences. He became ^ceedingly 
well-known as a leading member of the 
Municipal Corporation. In fact he was 
a leader in all sanitary matters as was 
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Sir P.’M. Mehta iii general and consti- 
tutional matters^ As a popular citizen 
Dr. Blan^ had the great satisfaction of 
seeing a statue erected in his honour 
by public subscriptions during his 
life time. He was also a- philanthro- 
pist and used to give away hundreds 
every month to the indigent, distressed 
and lowty poor of all classes. His 
is a name still cherished by the older 
generation of Bombay. Next may be 
mentioned the name of Karsandas 
Mulji, the great Hindu social reformer, 
who instituted the paper called the 
Satya Prakash ” and exposed the 
many improprieties of the Vaishna 
tribe of Maharajas and theh orgies. He 
became famous because of the libel case 
instituted by the Maharaja against him. 
The historical judgment. of Sir Joseph 
Aimouldin this case, reveals the depths of 
those improprieties. The judgment was 
n great shock to the orthodox party. But 
this case also brought in to prominence 
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Bhatia geatlemau, Mr. I^akhmidas 
Khimji, who entertained the most liberal 
views on the subject. Mr. I/akhmidas, 
it has been generally recognised, helped 
Mr. Karsandas with the sinews of the 
litigation which is one of the celebrated 
causes of the Bombay High Court. 
]VIr. (afterwards Sir) Mangaldas Nathoo- 
bhoy was also a strong supporter of 
the Hindu reformer. But dm-ing the 
period embraced by these recollections 
Mr. Mangaldas had not attained the 
great prominence which he afterwards 
did. The Aga Khan case, wliich was 
also heard before the same learned judge, 
was another cause celehre. It was also 
one in which orthodoxy was a great 
deal given a hard knock by the impartial 
judgment of the same erudite judge. But 
the old Aga Elhan, the grand-father of 
the present one, was influential enough 
. to retain his supremacy as the spiri- 
tual head of the Khojas. That commu- 
nity was not so sharply divided as 
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the Bhatia community was by the 
Karsbndas libel case. Two other Hindu 
names which were greatly known 
in those days need to be mentioned. 
They are of the two medical brothers, 
Bhau and Narayan Daji. They were 
the earliest Hindu medical graduates 
of the Grant Medical College. Both 
had extensive practice, but the elder. 
Dr. Bhau, had a great tendency to- 
wards research. He had an original 
mind which vyas incessantly cultivated 
to a good purpose. He was much 
keen on scientifically testing the efficacy 
of Indian drugs on specific diseases. 
Deprosy cure was his great aim and 
obj ect. He had only partially succeeded 
in his attempt. But Dr. Bhau was also 
a politician and social reformer albeit of 
a moderate character. He was in favour 
of the remarriage of Hindu widows. Dr. 
Narayan more or less confined himself to 
medical practice. Both brothers were 
highly • esteemed by the European 
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nivdical faculty. The late .Sir t'»e(»i)'e 
HirthvfHul held them in the i^reatci^t 
reijard fur their nhility. AnuuJt; .Maliome- 
ilaus. lltere were nu men of jnihlic pro- 
ijjinence .‘^ave Mr. K<tiiay. The only 
(itiier person was .Mr. Cnmrudin Tyahji 
Vi Jio j)raelised a,-' a .‘'oliciu>r after having 
passed his examination as attorney in 
ia»ndon. He liecanie a partner in the 
fiun kjtowti astisecn and Tyahji. There 
Were men of less prominence among tlie 
tliree Indian communities in trade more 
or less, hut so far their share in public 
;JTairs as citi/.ens require no special men- 
tion. Of cour.se, with the rapid spread 
of etincation and the institution of tlie 
Univer.sily ilte men of the .Sevetitoc-s 
and after rapitHy ro.se and earned pub- 
lic <listiuction, but ilieir career cannot 
he incorporated in these recollections. It 
is however to he hoped that some literaiy 
scholar will undertake that arduous task 
so as to keej) the jiieinory green of tliose 



who in different walks of life have earned 
a name and fame since 1865 or 1870. 

To complete the list it is needful to 
do justice to two other celebrities, the 
first Sir Cowasji Jehanghir Readymoney 
andMr. Dosabhoy Framji Karaka.. The 
last began his post-academic career 
with the Jame Jamshed as its assistant 
editor. That journal was the .special 
organ of the orthodox P arsis, then an 
overwhelming majority, under the 
leadership, of course, of Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy. Indeed Zoroastrian ortho- 
doxy was rampant in the Sixties, being 
hardly illumined by the light shed on 
>the true tenets of that ancient creed 
by the great scholars of the west. The 
Parsi reformers were then just rising and 
organising themselves to do their very 
best to disentangle the creed from the 
alien weeds with which it had been allow- 
ed to overgrow during wellnigh eleven 
centuries of their domicile in Gujerat. 
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Living ill the midst of a population,- 
mostly of Gujerati Hindus, the descen- 
dants of Darius and Xerses had 
adopted many of their religious rites 
and ceremonies. If was the set aim 
and purpose of the reformers by means 
of lectures, meetings and other methods 
to make the orthodox understand how 
the noble creed of their great prophet 
was encrusted with Hindu and other 
Indian superstitions and beliefs. Mr. 
Dosabhoy Framji belonged to that band 
of reformers, albeit he was generally 
known as a Liberal Conservative. Later 
on he rose to be a Municipal Assessor 
during the regime of the Municipal 
triumvirate, generally known as the 
three Municipal Commissioners who 
flourished from 1858 till 1865. In i860 
Mr. Dosabhoy was appointed one of the 
five men of the Advisory Committee 
which the Government appointed to 
assist the Income Tax collector in 
enforcing the Income Tax, the first 
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of its kind imposed on all India. Mr. 
Dosabhoy’s tact, judgment, and, above 
all, bis sweet reasonableness were soon 
recognised. And when the tax came to 
be abolished the Government of Sir 
Bartle Frere wisely promoted him to 
one of the magistrateships of the city — , 
an office which he filled with great 
credit to himself and to the satisfaction 
of the citizens till his retirement. Mr. 
Dosabhoy’s most important public ac- 
tivity was to be seen in the Bombay Mu- 
nicipal Corporation from its institution 
in 1865 to 1890. Once he was fortunate 
enough to be elected President during 
the year which memorialised for the 
first time the visit of a Prince of Wales 
to India, , he who afterwards was King 
Edward VII. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanghir Readymoney 
was indeed the most prominent citizen 
^ of Bombay after Sir J amsetji J eejeebhoy. 
Belonging to one .of the first wealthy 
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families who Iiad settled iu the city at 
the opcuiug of the uiueteeuth century 
and endowed from his youth with all 
the instincts of a great merchant and a 
sagacious but cautious financier, he 
came to be recognised at a very early 
age as the coming celebrity. With his 
elder brother, Mr. Hirji, he was a guaran- 
teed brother to Messrs. Cardwell Parsons 
and Co., and one or two other English 
firms. Mr. Cowasji also was well known 
for his rare broad-mindedness, Jiis ardent 
civic patriotism, his large hearted and 
catholic philanthropy and, above all, his 
deep spirit of humanity. So that as he 
flourished and prospered those special 
traits became more and more marked 
and recognised. Sagacious and shrewd 
in matters of banking and finance, 
without a spirit of siDeculation, he was 
invited to be a Director of the old Bank 
of Bombay, an office wliich he filled 
with such foresight and caution as to 
elicit the admiration of the trading 
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and shrofifing , community! So much 
so’ that Sir Charles Jackson, President 
of the Commission which investigated 
into the failure of the old Bank of Bom- 
bay, 1869, has placed on record that so 
long as Mr. Cowasji was on the board 
of ^Directors he was too careful to see 
that the bank never incurred a bad debt 
of even a single Rupee ! The present 
writer would unh^itatingly say, having 
intimately known him in his younger 
days, that not a single Indian has hither- 
to approached him in respect of com- 
mercial ethics and integrity. He was a 
sterling'’| personality and unreservedly 
confided by those who came into con- 
tact with him in matters of trade and 
finance. It was unfortunate that 
a constitutional ailment, contracted at 
an early day, had crippled his movements 
and in many ways physically incapaci- 
tated him. He had to be taken up 
and down in a chair. But till the day of 
his death hh mental faculties were as 
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stjoiig as they were in his youth. His 
love of education, specially Higher, was 
innate in him. It was greatly enlianced 
by his intimate contact with Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, at first (Principal of Elphin- 
stone College, and.aftenvards) .Director of 
Public Instruction. It was he wJio gave 
the handsome donation of 2 laldis for 
providing a local habitation for Elphin- 
stone College and it was he also who 
gave another 2 lakhs for that magnifi- 
cent Senate Hall of the University 
which bears his honoured name. And it 
is a satisfaction to record in this place 
that in gratitude for lus many benefi- 
cent and utilitarian charities, specially 
in matters of education, the citizens 
of Bombay raised public funds and 
erected his statue which stands in 
the University Gardens. All honour to 
such a worthy person whose name will 
be remembered by generation after ge- 
neration for his great civic spirit, his 
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tu:s.; ;uul hi.) Ciittn'Hc tnjil.suf 


Bouib;‘,y an accuuut of men atul th}rii4-s 

duiinv' tay hoyhuiKi as;cL ^oHicLstuc 
after iuust he left to my reailer.^ 
to jud.itc. I i)e;4au by sayiiji^ rliat 
'rime roU.s il^ ceaseless oaurse. It is 
r<dliuf4 .still and will roll on to etermty. 
Kmpire’s ri.'^e and full. So, too. great 
cities and towns, bet me f erv'eatly hope 
that my native Uombay. dear to me 
from every point of view, may have 
a better fate, that she may llourisli for 
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